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" Onmes res creatse sunt divinse sapientise et potentiaj testes, diyitise felicitatis 
humansB : — ex hartun usu houUds Oreatoris ; ex pulcbritudine sapwitici Domini ; 
ex oeconomi^ in conservatione, proportione, renovatione, ^oUntia majestatis 
clueet. “Ramm itaque indagafcio ab bominibus sibi relietis semper aistimata; 
i Tere eruditis et sapientibus semper esciilta ; male doctis et barbaris semper 
inimica 


“ Quel que soit le principe cle la yie animale, il ne faut qu’ouvrir les yeux pour 
Toir qu*elie est le chef-d’eeuYre de la Toute-puissance, et le but auquel se rappor- 
tent toutes ses operations.”— Brucekbr, Thkrie du BysUme Animal^ Leyden, 
1767. 


The sylvan powers 

Obey our summons ; from their deepest deUs 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feet; the Nymphs 
OHiat press with nimble step the mountain-thyme 
And purple heath-flower come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or Hchen, tom from rock 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep : the Naiads too 

Quit their loved native stream, from whose smooth face 

They crop the lily, and each sedge and rush 

That dnnks the rippling tide: the frozen poles, 

Where peril waits the bold adventurer's tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
And pay their cheerful tribute. 

J. Taylob, 1818, 
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I. — On some new or imperfectly-known Species of Stromata- 
poroids. By H. Alletne Nichomon, M.D., D.Sc._, 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the LTniversity of 
Aberdeen. — Part III. 


[Plates L-ni.] 


Glafhrodicfyon vesiculosum, Nich. & Mur. 

(PI. 1. figs. 1-3.) 

Clathrodictyon veswudomm, NicHolson and Marie, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Zool. vol. xiv. p. 2a0, pi. ii. fim. 11-13 M878). 

Clathrodictym vesiculosvm, Nicholson ana R. Etheridge, Jun., Mon. 

SU. Foss. Girvanj p. 238, pi. xix. fig. 2 (1880). 

? Stromatopora striatdla, M'Ooy, British Falteozoic Fossils, p. 12 
(1851). 

Ccenosteum forming laminar expansions, often of large size, 
having the lower surface covered by a poncentrieaUy-striated 
and wrinkled epitheca. Full-sized individuals may be from 
6 to 9 inches in diameter and an inch or more in thickness. 
The upper surface is irr^ularly undulating, without “ mame- 
lons,” and exfoliating concentrically round the elevated points. 
Wm-developed astrorhizse are present ; but the central canals 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 1 
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of these do not open on the surface by prominent apertures. 
As regards minute structure, the coenosteum is made up of 
closely-set horizontal laminae, which are only slightly or 
not at all undulated, but which are minutely crumpled, so as 
to give rise to more or less imperfect radial pillars. The 
radial pillai’S are invariably confined to their respective inter- 
laminar spaces, and are therefore not continuous.” The 
interlaminar spaces are broken up into minute, often imper- 
fect, lenticular cells, w’hich are essentially formed by curved 
inflections of the concentric lamina. 

In general, from eight to ten interlaminar spaces or from nine 
to eleven laminae occupy the space of 1 millim.^ The cells 
formed by the radial pillars or by the bendings of the laminae 
are very variable in size, but are mostly from -I- to millim. 
in length. 

Ohs, O. vesiculosum is the type species of the genus (7Za- 
ihrodictyon f, Nich. & Mur. As in all the species of the 
genus, therefore, the radial elements of the skeleton are incom- 
pletely developed, and never extend £i*om one interlaminar 
space into another. While the radial pillars are thus imper- 
fect, the concentric laminae of the coenosteum are minutely 
undulated, and the interlaminar spaces thus become broken 
up and subdivided into vesicles, the size and shape of which 
are exceedingly variable. Hence vertical sections of G, vest-- 
culosum (PL I. figs. 1 and 3) show a minutely vesicular struc- 
ture, the coenosteum appearing to be made up of minute 
lenticular cells, arranged in horizontal or slightly curved 


♦ It should he understood that all such measurements as the above are 
approximate and not absolute. They are true of one particular specimen ; 
hut even within the limits of a single slide the number of interlaminar 
spaces and lammse in a given space is not absolutely constant. Still more 
Is there a want of complete uniformity when we examine slides taken 
from different examples of the same spwies. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
considerable range of individual variability, each species exhibits a suffi- 
cient constancy in the average distance at which its component 
are placed apart to render this character available in specific deter- 
mination, 

t The genus dathrodictgon is distinguished from Actinostroma 
matopora^ auctt.) by the fact that the radial pillars are restricted to their 
respective interlaminar spaces, instead of being ** continuous.’* They also 
do not give out whorls or rad&ating^ arms ” and hence we do not see 
in tangential sections the ^*hexactinellid** structure so characteristic of 
species of Actinostroma^ though an ^proach to this is seen in some species 
of the genus (e. g^ in C. regulars, Eos., sp.). The surfece in the species 
of dathrodicfgon is usually smooth or gently undulated and mostly with- 
er deWte prominences or mamelons ; ” these structures are, however, 
ftot ^Teissally absent, as I formerlysupposed (Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 77), 
but olro proBent, occasionally or constantly, in two species of the genus. 
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rows. On the other hand, tangential sections (PI. I. fig. 2) 
show the cut ends of the isolated and imperfect radial pillars 
along with the irregularly divided edges of the concentric 
laminae. Tangential sections also show no traces of radiating 

arms ” springing from the radial pillars. Small astrorhizse 
are seen in tangential sections, and these usually have a wall- 
less central canal ; but the openings of the latter on the surface 
are not prominently elevated. 

O', vesiculosum Nich. & ilur., belongs to a series of forms 
the specific determination of which is exceptionally diflSlcult. 
The forms in question, viz. 0. vesiculosum^ Nich. & Mur., 0. 
variolare^ Rosen, 0. Linnarssoni^ Nich., and O. crassiim^ 
Nich., are all easily recognized as distinct when typical 
examples are selected for examination. It is therefore expe- 
dient to distinguish them by separate specific names. At the 
same time there are close relationships between all these forms, 
and examples are not uncommon which show intermediate 
characters, and which therefore it is difficult to refer definitely 
to any one of the four. In a less striking form a passage may 
also be traced between this group of types and G* fastigiatum^ 
Nich. 

From the forms above mentioned (7. vesiculosum is best 
distinguished by the extreme closeness with which the con- 
centric laminse are set and the resulting minuteness of the 
cells which compose the coenosteum. Not only are the laminm 
exceedingly close, but the interlaminar spaces are nearly 
equal in width, and the cellular tissue of the skeleton is 
thus approximately uniform. On the other hand, in typical 
examples of 0. variolare^ Ros., the interlaminar spaces are 
unequal in size — ^wide spaces alternating tolerably regularly 
with spaces which are much narrower than the average and 
which are usually arranged in groups (PI. I. fig. 5). In (7. 
Linnarssoni^ Nich., again, the concentric laminae are much 
less crumpled, and the cells of the interlaminar spaces are 

* From a recent paper by Dr. Rominger (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 
1886) I gather that this observer bad given the name of Stroimtopora 
minuta to the present species many yearn ago (1871) in a memoir in which 
a number of Stromatoporoids were described and named. As the memoir 
in question, however, wad never published (and is still unpublished), this 
name ha^ of course, no vaJidily. The same observation applies to a 
number of additional names given by Dr. Rominger in the same memoir 
to various Stromatoporoids, which have been subsequently described and 
named by other authorities. As the non-publication of the memoir in 
which Ihese names were originally ^ven deprives the same of all force 
as against names pvLbliBhed prior to 1886, it is not al^ether easy to see 
the object gained by the reproduction of these MS. titles at the present 
day. 
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therefore much more nearly quadrangular than is the case in 
<7. vesiculosum. The form which I have named (7. crassum 
is sufficiently distinguished by the comparatively small num- 
ber of laminae in a given space and by the great thickness of 
the skeleton-fibre. Lastly, 0. fastigiatum is sufficiently sepa- 
rated from the present species by the much greater width of 
the interlaminar spaces and the chevron-like folding of the 
concentric laminae. 

Formation and Locality, So far as known, the species is 
wholly Silurian (Upper Silurian). The type-specimen is 
from the Clinton formation of Yellowsprings, Ohio. It 
occurs also in the Niagara Limestone at Thorold, Ontario, 
and probably at many other localities in this formation. In 
the Wenlock Limestone of Britain it occurs at Much Wenlock, 
Dudley, Ironbridge, Dorinington, &c. I have also collected 
specimens apparently belonging to this form from the Silurian 
(“Zone of Pentamerus esthonus'^^) of Kattentack, Esthonia, 
and from the “ Eaiklill Beds ” of Eaikiill. In Scotland it 
has been collected by Mrs. Robert Gray in the Silurian rocks 
of Woodland Point, near Girvan. 

Clathrodxciyon variolare, Rosen, sp. 

(PI. I. figs. 4-6.) 

^omatopora vm'iolaris^ von Rosen, Ueher die Natur der Stromato- 
poren, p. 61, pi. ii. 2-5 (1867). 

Coenosteum laminar, hemispherical, or massive, with a con- 
centrically-wrinkled basal epitneca, and often attaining a large 
size. The surface may be smooth or may exhibit numerous 
“ mamelons,” which are sometimes small and pointed or, more 
commonly, low and rounded (PI. I. fig. 4). Astrorhizm are 
present, but are of small size, and do not appear to correspond 
in any special way with the surface-eminences or “ mamelons,’^ 
when these latter structures are present. 

The internal structure is veiy similar to that of (7. vesicu- 
hswm^ the skeleton being composed of close-set concentric 
laminae, which are horizontal or only slightly undulated, and 
are minutely crumpled, so as to give rise, along with the 
incomplete radial pillars, to a fine vesicular tissue. Prom 
eight to ten laminae occupy a space of 1 millim. ; but the 
interlaminar spaces are of unequal sizes, rows of large vesicles 
alternating with rows of small ones (PI. I. fig. 5). In general, 
rows of large vesicles are separated by two or three rows of 
Widx smaller cells ; but there may be only a single row of 
“Sm lutor or they may even be wanting in places. Tangen- 
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tial sections (PL I. fig. 6) exhibit the cut ends of the irregular 
radial pillars and the divided edges of the laminae, but show 
no characteristic feature. 

Obs, As before remarked, this species is closely allied to 
C. vesiculosum^ Nich. & Mur., and forms intermediate between 
the two are not uncommon. The character which most 
decisively distinguishes (7. variolare from the latter is the alter- 
nation of rows of large cells with wider or narrower zones 
of exceedingly minute vesicles. In other respects the two 
forms stand very close to one another. 

Formation and Locality, So far as known^ this species is 
wholly Silurian (Upper Silurian). It occurs abundantly in 
the Silurian Limestones of Esthonia, and I have collected 
many examples from Kattentack and between Saage and 
Eidaka. The species also occurs in the Wenlock Limestone 
of Britain (Ironbridge and Dormington) ; but some of the 
British specimens which I should be disposed to place here 
differ in certain respects from the Esthonian type. Von 
Eosen’s type-specimen (which I have examined) is from 
Errinal, in Esthonia. 

Clathrodictyon Linnarssonij Nich. (PI. I. figs. 7 and 8.) 

Coenosteum laminar, often of considerable size, with a finely 
wrinkled basal epitheca, the upper surface being smooth and 
seemingly without mamelons.” Average thickness in the 
centre of the coenosteum about 1 inch (in the specimens 
examined). Small astrorhizse are present, with wall-less ver- 
tical canals 5 but these do not open above by projecting 
apertures. 

In internal structure the ccenosteum is composed of close- 
set horizontal laniinse, about six to eight of these occupying 
the space of 1 millim. The laminae may undulate gently, 
but are not minutely crumpled. The interlaminar spaces are 
crossed by numerous, small, straight radial pillars, which 
often do not reach the whole way from one lamina to another, 
and never extend out of their own interlaminar space. The 
interlaminar spaces are thus broken up into numerous more 
or less complete cells, which are oblong or square rather than 
lenticular in form. Tangential sections show the cut ends of 
the radial pillars and the astrorhizal canals, but offer nothing 
specially characteristic. Vertical sections (PI. I. fig. 7) sho^ 
further the waH-less axial canals of the astrorhizss, sending 
off horizontal radiating branches into successive interlaminar 
spaces. 
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Ohs. This species is closely allied to G. vesiculosum^ Nich. 
& Mur., and 6. mriolare^ Eos. It differs from both in the 
want of cmmpling of the concentric laminae and in the 
resulting fact that tlie interlaminar vesicles are quadrangular 
rather than lenticular. It differs further from (7. vesiculosum 
in the greater remoteness of the laminae, and from G. vario^ 
lave in the approximately uniform width of the interlaminar 
spaces. Dr. George J. Hinde has been good enough to 
submit to me a number of examples of this form from Gotland, 
where it seems to be common ; but I have not found it else- 
where. 

Formation and Locality. Wenlock Limestone, Wisby, 
Gotland [colh Dr, Oeorge J. Hinde). 

Clathrodictyon stnatelhm, D’Orb., sp. 

(PL I. figs. 9 and 10.) 

Stromafopora concentnca, Lonsdale, Silurian System, p. 680, pi. xv. 
fig. 31 (1839). 

Stromatopora driatella, ffOrbigny, Prodrome de Pal^ontoloffie, t. i. 

p. 61 (1860). ^ ' 

Sfromatopcra mammillata, Fr. Schmidt, Sil. Form, von Ehstland, 
p. 232 (1858). ' 

^omatopora mammiUutaj von Eosen, Ueher die Natur der Stromato- 
poren, p. 71, pL viil figs. l'-6 (1867). 

Stromatopora mammilMa, Ferd. Eoemer, Lethaea Palseozoica, part i. 
p. 631, fig. 125 (1883). ^ 

Coenosteum mostly laminar or hemispherical, with a con- 
centrically-wrinkled basal epitheca. Surface more or less 
undulated, but without definite eminences or '^mamelons,” 
the concentidc laminae usually exfoliating concentrically round 
elevated points. In veil-preserved examples the surface 
shows innumerable small rounded tubercles, representing 
the c:ramplmg of the conc^tric laminae, and between these 
are minute pores. Astrorhiz® are apparently wanting. 

As regards internal stracture, vertical sections (PL 1. fig. 9) 
show that concentric laminae are comparatively remote 
about four interlaminar spaces, and therefore five laminae^ 
occupying the space of 1 millim. ; but the interlaminar spaces 
axe wider over the convexities of the undulated laminae. The 
lamin® are thrown into successive undulations, which are more 
pronounced in some specimens than in others, but are always 
gentle and regularly curved. The laminae are also regularly 
crumpled, in the same manner as in C. msicuhmm^ but 
completely, so that there is no appearance in vertical 
of rows of lenticular vesicles, such as are so charac- 
ter^ of the latter species. Each infolding of the lamina is, 
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however, prolonged downwards * into the interlaminar space 
below in the form of a more or less complete radial pillar. 
Some of the radial pillars are quite short ; others project 
about halfway into the interlaminar space ; others cross the 
space and connect themselves with the lamina below ; finally 
a few spring from the upper sides of the laminse. A fuither 
very characteristic point about the radial pillars is that they 
are very commonly double at their bases, where they spring 
from their producing lamina. Tangential sections (PL I. 
fig, 10) of this species are much more characteristic than is 
usual in the genus Glathrodictyon. Where such a section 
traverses an interlaminar space the cut ends of the radial pillars 
are seen in the form of dark granular masses of considerable 
size and usually of a more or less elongated or oval shape. 
When the section more or less closely coincides with a con- 
centric lamina, the cut ends of the radial pillars are more 
closely set and larger in size, and often form a sort of mosaic 
pavement, or at other times a loose reticulation. Tangential 
sections are also unlike similar sections of most species of this 
genus in the apparent absence of astrorhizal canals. 

Ohs, I shall have the opportunity of dealing more fully 
elsewhere with the peculiarities of the minute structure of 
<7. stidatellum^ and need not discuss them further here. In its 
general features the species is one which can hardly be con- 
founded with any other member of the genus. It is most 
nearly related to G. regulars^ Rosen, but is readily distin- 
guished by its wider interlaminar spaces and by the quite 
peculiar form of its radial pillars, i need only add that my 
identification of this form as being the one which d’Orbigny 
had in view in establishing his species is based upon an 
examination of Lonsdale’s original specimen, which served as 
the type of the species to the French palaeontologist. My 
identification of Stromatopora mamniiHata^ Fr. Schmidt, with 
d’Orbigny’s species is based upon specimens of the former 
kindly given to me by Magister Schmidt himself ; and there 
can be no doubt as to the complete identity of the two types, 
such slight differences as are apparent being the result of the 
fact that the Esthonian specimens are silicified. 

Formation and Locality. Ordovician and Silurian. So far, 
the species has not been recognized in the Ordovician rocks 

* In the illustrations which I gave of vertical sections of this species in 
the introduction to the ^ Monograph of British Stromatoporoids ’ (pL i. 
fig. 1 and pL v. fig. 3) the figures were inadvertently reversed in position, 
so that the radial pillars are represented as growing from the upper sides or 
the laminae instead of from the lower, as is really the case, 
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' except in Esthonia (in the Borkholm’sche Schichten . In 
the Silurian rocks it is a common species in the Wenlock 
Limestone of Britain (Dudley^ Ironbridge, Dormington, &c.) , 
I have also specimens from the Wenlock Limestone of 
Wisby, Gotland. 

Clathrodictyon crassum^ Nich. (PI. 11. figs. 1 and 2,) 

Coenostenm laminar, thin (about a centimetre or thereabouts 
in thickness)^ and of small size. The underside is covered 
with a concentrically-striated epitheca. The upper surface is 
studded with vermiculate tubercles and exhibits well-marked 
branching astrorhizal canals. “ Mamelons ” are not present. 

As regards internal structure, the ccenosteum is seen in 
vertical sections (PL IL fig. 1) to be composed of nearly 
horizontal concentric laminae, of which five or six occupy the 
space of 1 miUim. The laminae are minutely inflected and 
become blended with the thick radial pillars, by which the 
interlaminar spaces are divided into irre^Iarly-sized oval or 
rounded cells. In tangential sections (rl. II. fig. 2) the cut 
ends of the thickened radial pillars are seen to form a sort of 
loose reticulation, in which the ends of the smaller pillars 
usually appear as dark dots. Such sections also show nume- 
rous, large-sized, branching astrorhizal canals. The skeleton- 
fibre is of unusual thickness, and the width of the interlaminar 
spaces is therefore proportionately reduced as compared with 
the width of the concentric laminse. 

Ols, Without entering here into minute details, it may be 
stated that 0. crassnm is most nearly related to 0. variolare^ 
Eosen; and forms intermediate between the two are not 
unknown. Typical examples of the present species can, 
however, be at once distinguished by the coarse tuberculation 
of the surface and the comparatively large development of the 
astrorhizse, by the excessive thickness of the skeleton-fibre, 
by the complete reticulation of the laminae and radial pillars, 
and hy the characteristic asj^ct of tangential sections- 

Formaiion and Locality. Eaxe in the Wenlock Limestone 
of Britain (Dudley, Ironbridge, and Dormington). 

Chthrodictyonfastigiatum. Nich. 

(PL U. figs. 8 and 4.) 

(MkroMetyon fasiigialnm^ Kicholson, Mon. Brit. Stromatoporoida 
48y %. 8 (figure only). ^ ^ 

laminar and cake-like, of variable size, but of 
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small thickness, full-sized individuals having a diameter of 6 
inches or more, with a thickness in the centre of an inch or 
less. The under surface is covered with a concentrically- 
wrinkled epitheca. The upper surface exhibits vermiculate 
and inosculating ridges, formed by rows of elongated tubercles, 
but is otherwise flat or slightly undulated, showing no 
“mamelons,’’ Asti*orhiz8e are very imperfectly developed 
and can sometimes hardly be said to exist. 

In internal structure the skeleton is composed of bent and 
crumpled concentric laminae, of which about five or six occupy 
the space of 1 millim. As shown by vertical sections (PI. IL 
fig. 3), the laminae are bent in two ways. In the first place 
they are bent into numerous chevron-like foldings, no traces 
of which, however, can be seen on the surface of the coeno- 
steum. In the second place each lamina is minutely crumpled 
or inflected in such a way that the interlaminar spaces are 
constricted into rows of very imperfect and more or less open 
vesicles. The radial pillars are developed from the points of 
inflection of the laminae, but are mostly imperfect and thin. 
Hence, in vertical sections, the bent and crumpled laminae 
are far more conspicuous than the radial pillars. Tangential 
sections (PL II. fig. 4) exhibit the irregular and vermiculate 
edges of the transveisely-divided and folded laminae, the cut 
ends of the radial pillars appearing in these as dark rounded 
dots. Astrorhizse may sometimes be recognized in tangential 
sections, but are always inconspicuous. 

Ols, This beautiful species has certain relationships with 
G. variolare^ Eosen, and specimens occasionally occur which 
present a mixture of the characters of the two forms. In 
typical examples, however, (7. fastigiatum can hardly be 
confounded with any other species of Glatkrodictyon. It 
is distinguished from its nearest allies (viz. C. variolare 
and (7. vtsiculosum) by the greater remoteness of the con- 
centric laminsB and by the peculiar and constant chevron- 
like and angular folds into which the laminae are thrown* 
The appearances presented by tangential sections are also 
exceedingly characteristic, and quite unlike those seen 
in any other species of Glathrodictyon with which I am 
acquainted. 

Formation and Locality, Abundant in the Wenlock Lime- 
stone of Britain (Dudley, Ironbridge, Much Wenlock, 
Dormington). I have also collected examples of the species 
in the Silurian limestones (‘^ Zone of P&ntamerus estkonus 
of Kattentack, Esthonia. 
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Clathrodictyon regulare^ Eosen, sp. 

(PI. II. figs. 5 and 6.) 

Stromatopora regularise von Rosen, Ueber die Natur der Stromatoporen, 
p. 74, pi. ix, &g8. 1-4 (1867}. 

Coenostenm of small size ; sometimes laminar and discoidal, 
with a wrinkled basal epitheca ; sometimes incrusting foreign 
bodies. The largest specimen examined is less than 2 inches 
in diameter, with a maximum thickness of half an inch. The 
surface is smooth or slightly undulated without mamelons,” 
and often showing the edges of the exfoliated laminse. Astro- 
rhizae are apparently absent. In well-preserved examples the 
surface is studded with small rounded tubercles, representing 
the free ends of the radial pillars, which often send out radia- 
ting horizontal prolongations, inclosingminute interstitial pores. 

As regards internal structure, the skeleton is made up of 
horizontal or slightly flexuous concentric laminse, of which 
about six occupy the space of 1 millim. The laminse are 
thick, often with a median dark line, and slightly crumpled 
(PI. II. fig. 5). At each point of inflection the lamina sends 
down from its under surface a stout radial pillar, which may 
only project a short way into the interlaminar space, but 
which, more commonly, becomes connected with tlie lamina 
next below. The interlaminar spaces thus become broken up 
into rows of regular oblong cells, which are about ^ millim. 
in length, but vary much in this respect. Tangential sections 
exhibit large, rounded, dark dots, representing the cut ends 
of the radial pillars (PI, II. fig. 6). These are often con- 
nected together by distinct radiating arms,” thus showing 
an imperfect form of the hexactinellid ” structure so cha- 
racteristic of the species of the genus Aetinostroma, Astro- 
rhizal canals do not appear to be developed. 

Ohs. This species is readily recognized by its slightly 
inflected, thick laminse, its stout radial pillars, the oblong form 
of the regularly disposed interlaminar cells as seen in vertical 
sections, and the presence of radiating arms ” connecting 
the radial pillars. In its general characters, both external 
and internal, it most closely resembles C, striatellum, d’Orb . ; 
but it is an altogether smaller form, its skeleton is much 
finer, and the form of the radial pillars and interlaminar cells 
is quite different. * 

Formation and Locality. Wenlock Limestone, Dudley 
(rare). It occurs also in the Wenlock Limestone of Wisby, 
Gotland. Von Eosen’s original specimen (which I have 
examined) is from the Silurian Zone of Fentamerm estko- 
iius ”) of Kleine-Euhde, Esthonia. 
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Qlaihrodictyon celhdosum^ Nich, & Mur. 

(PI. IL figs. 7 and 8.) 

Chthrodictyon celkdomm, Niclaolson &Miirie, Journ. Linn, Soc., ZooL 
yol.xiy. p. 221, pi. ii. figs. 9 & 10 (1878). 

Coenosteiiin massive, or in the form of thick laminae. 
Under surface not observed. Upper surface covered with 
pointed tubercles, representing the upper ends of the radial 
pillars, often connected with one another to form sinuous 
iiTegular ridges. 

In internal structure the skeleton is composed of remote, 
horizontal or slightly flexuous concentric laminas. On an 
average two interlaminar spaces, and therefore three laminae, 
occupy the space of 1 millim. The laminae are minutely 
crumpled or inflected, so as to give rise to oval interlaminar 
cells which vary in length from about half a millim. up to 2 
millim. or more. The radial pillars look as if formed by the 
inflections of the laminae ; but the interlaminar cells are often 
crossed by delicate partitions (^rinterlaminar septa”), which are 
independent of the proper radial pillars (PI. II. fig. 7). The 
skeleton-fibre is thick and has the aspect, in vertical sections, of 
being penetrated by^ fine vertical tubuli. Tangential sections 
(PL II. fig. 8) exhibit the remote, oval or round, cut ends of 
the radial pillars, mostly connected by sinuous lines represent- 
ing the divided edges of the concentric laminae. Astrorhizae 
are apparently not developed. 

Ohs. This species is at once distinguished from all the other 
forms of Clatlirodictyon by the coarseness of the skeletal frame- 
work. The entire skeleton, in fact, appears in vertical 
sections to be made up of rows of large oval vesicles. Tan- 
gential sections are also highly characteristic. 

Formation and Locality. Not uncommon in the Oorniferous 
Limestone (Devonian) of Port Colborne and other localities 
in Western Canada. 

Qlaihrodictyon ostiolatum. Nich. 

(PL III. figs. 1-3.) 

Stromatopora ostiolata^ Nicholson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 4, vol. 
xii. p. 90, pL iv. figs. 1, 1« (1873) \ Kep. on the Palseontology of 
Ontaorio, p. 63 (1875). 

Coenosteum massive, composed of concentrically laminated 
parallel cylinders, which are more or less enveloped by laminge 
concentric with the entire colony, and which terminate super- 
ficially in blunt nipple-shaped prominences. Under surface 
unknown. Surfaces of the laminae smooth or with exceed- 
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ingly fine granulations^ without tubercles or mamelons.’* 
Astrorhiz^ well developed^ each system liaviug a vertical, 
wall-less, axial canal, which opens on the surface oi the 
laminae by a slightly projecting round aperture (PI. III. 

%• 

As regards internal structure, the skeleton is composed of 
exceedingly delicate concentric laminse, about five of which 
occupy the space of 1 millim. (PI. III. fig. 1). The laminse 
are curved, in conformity with the curvatures of the fossil, but 
are not at all, or but slightly, inflected or crumpled. Each 
lamina gives off downwards numerous close-set and delicate 
radial pillars, which may or may not reach the lamina below. 
The interlaminar cells are thus more or less quadrangular 
in shape, though often incomplete. Tangential sections 
(PI. III. tig. 2} exhibit minute rounded or oval dots, often 
almost linear, representing the cut ends of the radial pillars. 
When the section coincides with the plane of one of the cou- 
centi'ic laminm these dots are replaced by a delicate reticu- 
lation. 

Ols. Owing to dolomitisation, it is very difiScult to prepare 
satisfactory sections of this species, the minute stiucture being 
considerably obscured by mineralisation. The species is, 
however, clearly referable to Olathrodictyon^ and it is separated 
from the other species of the genus by the extreme delicacy 
of the laminae and radial pillars, the form of the interlaminar 
cells, and the fact that the astrorhizse open superficially by 
marked and projecting apertures. 

Formation and Locality. The only specimen known is from 
the Silurian (Guelph formation) of Guelph, Ontario. 

Glaihrodictyon Iwcum^ Nich. (PL III. figs. 4 and 5.) 

Coenosteum laminar or incrusting, a basal epitheca being 
present in the foimer case. Upper surface smooth or slightly 
undulated, without mamelons,” and apparently covered with 
small tubercles. Astrorhizse apparently wanting. 

As regards internal structure, the skeleton is composed of 
horizontal or slightly flexuous concentiic laminse, of w’hich 
about four are placed in the space of 1 millim. (There are 
usually three interlaminar spaces in 1 millim.) The laminse 
(PL III. fig. 4) are comparatively thin, and are not crumpled 
or inflected. The interlaminar spaces are crossed by nume- 
rous delicate vertical radial pillars, most of which reach from 
one lamina to the next. Tangential sections (PI. III. fig. 5) 
exhibit the oval or rounded cut ends of the radial pillars along 
with the sinuous edges of the transversely divided laminse. 
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Astrorliizse may be present, but were not seen in the speci- 
mens examined. 

Ohs, This species is distinguished by its straight unin- 
flected laminae and straight radial pillars. The interlaminar 
spaces are therefore not subdivided into rows of vesicles, as is 
usual in the species of Claihrodictyon, The comparative 
remoteness of the laminae is also a good distinguishing cha- 
racter, the interlaminar spaces being wider than in any other 
type of the genus known to me, with the exception of O, cellu- 
losum. Judging from the figures and description given by 
Dr. Freeh of a Devonian Stromatoporoid which he has named 
Stromatopora pliilodymenia Die Korallenfauna des Ober- 
devons in Deutschland,'’ Zeitschr. d. Deutschen geol. GeselL 
Jahrg. 1885, p. 118), I should be inclined to believe that this 
would prove to be a species of Glathrodictyoriy and that it 
would probably be nearly allied to the present species. 8, 
pMloclymeniaj Freeh, is, however, described as having laminae 
decidedly further apart than is the case in G, laxurn^ the 
interlaminar spaces being stated to have a width of ^ to f 
millim. Moreover, the tangential section of the former is very 
unlike that of the present type. 

Specimens of G,laxum sometimes occur with Caunopora- 
tubes ” traversing the coenosteum, and in one such specimen, 
submitted to me by Dr. George J. Hinde, these tubes exhibit 
well-marked septal spines. 

Formation and Locality, Corniferous Limestone, Port Ool- 
borne, Ontario. Also in the same formation, at Kelley’s 
Island^ Ohio. 

Olathrodictyon retiforme, Nich. & Mur., sp. 

(PI. lil, figs. 6-8.) 

Stylodictyon retiforme^ Niclioison & Miuie, Journ. Linn. Soc., ZooL 
^ol. xiT. p. pi. iii. figs. 1-3. 

Coenosteum massive (?) ; the under surface unknown ; the 
upper sui face (PI. 111. fig. 8} covered with conspicuous, pointed, 
conical “ mamelons,” which are from 1 to 2 millim. in height, 
and about 3 or 4 millim. apart. The surface also is thickly 
studded with small lound tubercles, reprebenting the upper 
ends of the radial pillars. 

As regards internal structure, the coenosteum is essentially 
composed of sharply undulated concentric laminss ; but the 
continuity of the undulations of these is interfered with by the 
large deTelopment of the astrorhizal systems. Each of these 
systems consists of a vertical wall-less canal, which is sur- 
rounded by loose reticulate tissue, this being, in turn, enveloped 
in a series of from two to five concentrically disposed lamince. 
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These concentrically laminated cylinders surrounding the 
axial astrorhizal canals are disposed in numbers throughout 
the general undulated laminm of the skeleton. It is the upper 
ends of these cylinders which form the mamelons ’’ on the 
surface ; and one of the axial canals terminates at the summit 
of each of the latter. On the other hand, the lateral or radi- 
ating canals of the astrorhizal systems are very incompletely 
developed. 

Vertical sections (PI. III. fig. 7) show the flexured laminm, 
of which from three to five occupy the space of 1 millim. The 
laminm give off stout radial pillars, which mostly extend from 
one lamina to the next. In many cases a larger or smaller 
number of the radial pillars are placed one above the other in 
successive interlaminar spaces. This is especially the case in 
the laminm which envelop the axial astrorhizal canals, and it 
gives to the radial pillars, where it occurs, the appearance of 
being continuous.” The phenomena presented by vertical 
sections differ, further, according as the section traverses the 
astrorhizal cylinders through the centre or through the cir- 
cumference. 

Tangential sections (PI. III. fig. 6) show differences in 
structure according as they traverse the astrorhizal cylinders 
or the general interstitial laminated tissue. Where such a 
section cuts a cylinder, we see the centi'al astrorhizal canal 
with its enveloping concentric laminss. In the tracts between 
the cylinders we see the cut ends of the radial pillars as 
oval or circular dots. The character of these shows that the 
species is referable to Glathrodiotyon and not to Actinostroma^ 
no radiating arms ” connecting the radial pillars being 
recognizable. 

Ols. In the general construction of its coenosteum, the 
flexured concentric laminae, the astrorhizal cylinders, and the 
surface-prominences, this species has the closest possible 
resemblance to Aciinostroma verrucosum, Goldf., sp. The 
fact, however, that the radial pillars are not continuous ” 
and the absence of radiating “ arms ” to the pillars prove 
that the species cannot be referred to the genus Aciinostroma 
at all. It was originally referred by Dr. Murie and myself to 
the genus Stylodictyon ; but this reference can undoubtedly 
not be sustained ; and the essential characters of its structui4 
clearly point to its being placed properly in the genus Gla- 
ikrodictyon. Prom all the other known species of this genus 
it is sufficiently separated by the peculiar construction of its 
skeleton, quite apart from all minute structural c' aracters. 

Formation arid Locality. Bare in the Hamilton formation 
(Devonian), Arkona, Ontario. 
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Stromatoporella (?) tuherculata^ Nich. 

(PL IIL figs. 9-11.) 

Stromatopora tuberculataj NicLolson, Ann. & ^lag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. xii. p. 92, pi. iv. fio’s. 2, 2 a (1873); ibid. vol. xiii. p. 8, fig. 1 
(1874) j Report on the Palseont. of Ontario, p. 14 (1874). 

Coenosteum of large size, laminar, the underside covered 
with a wrinkled epitheca. Upper surface often irregularly 
undulated, without mamelons,” but covered with prominent, 
close-set, blunt tubercles, the summits of which appear some- 
times, perhaps from breakage or weathering, to be perforated 
(PL III. fig. 9). As regards internal structure, the skeleton 
is composed of nearly horizontal or gently fiexuous concentric 
laminae, of which from three to four occupy the space of 1 
millim. The laminae are not cnimpled, but exhibit slight 
upward and downward foldings, being bent upwards at the 
points where radial pillars are developed (PL III. fig. 11). 
The radial pillars axe placed at distances of from f to 1 millim. 
apart, and are extremely stout ; they are apparently hollow, 
sometimes with a central axis, and they seem as if formed by 
successive cone-shaped upward prolongations of the concentric 
laminse. Vertical sections show the interlaminar spaces to be 
fraversed, in addition to the proper radial pillars, by numerous 
curved or straight calcareous partitions, which are very deli- 
cate, and may be spoken of as interlaminar septa.” 

Tangential sections (PL III. fig. 10) exhibit the very large 
oval or ring-like cut ends of the radial pillars, which are con- 
nected with one another by numerous delicate curved lines, 
these representing the cut edges of the interlaminar septa.” 

The skeleton-fibre itself is penetrated by innumerable 
minute tubuli or is finely porous. Astrorhizas, if present at 
all, seem to be only incompletely developed. 

Ohs. This very remarkable species was originally referred 
by me to the genus Stromatopora, Goldf., which was at that 
time believed to comprise the forms which I now include in 
the genus Actinostroma. In its general stmcture it certainly 
most nearly resembles Actinostroma^ and it has even points 
of likeness to Lahechia. It clearly cannot be referred, how- 
ever, to either of these genera, and it may be an open question 
whether it should not be regarded as the type of a new genus. 
In the meanwhile I have referred it to the genus Stromato-- 
porella^ Nich., with which it agrees in the porous or tubulated 
condition of the skeleton-fibre. It also resembles certain of 
the species of Stromatoporella (e. g. 8, arachioidea^ Nich.) 
in the great development of ^^interlaminar septa.” In any 
case, I know of no other type of the Stromatoporoids with 
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which it could be confounded when its minute structure is 
examined. 

Formation and Locality^ Common in the Gorniferous Lime- 
stone (Devonian) of Port Oolborne^ Ontario. 

EXPLA.XATIOX OF THE PLATES. 

[As the figures of minute structure are bised upon photographs, the 
scale of magnification is not absolutely constant, but varies between ten 
and twelve times. As a rule, the enlargement may be taken as being 
about teu times the natural size. Where a diiferent magaifving-power 
has been used, or where the figures are of the natural size, this is speci- 
ally stated.] 


Plate I. 

Fig, 1. Vertical section of the type-specimen of Clathrodiotgoyi vesicidosim, 
Nich, & Mur. Clinton formation, Yellowsprings, Ohio. 

Fig. 2. Tano*ential section of the same. 

Fig, 3. Vertical section of an example of C. vesiculosimif from the Wen- 
lock Limestone of Much Wenlock. 

Fig, 4, Surface of a broken fragment of Ciafhroiiotgon variolarej Posen, 
sp., of the natural size. Silurian, Esthonia. 

Fig, 5, Vertical section of C, variolare^ Rosen, from, the Silurian rocks of 
Kattentack, Esthonia. 

Fig, 6 . Tangential section of the preceding specimen. 

Fig, 7. Vertical section of Clathrodietijm LinmrBBoniy Nich., from the 
Wenlock Limestone of Wisby, Gotland. A vertical astrorbizal 
canal is cut through by the section. 

Fig, 8 . Tangential section of the preceding specimen. 

Fig, 9. Vertical section of Clatlirodictgon striatellum^ d’Orh., from the 
Wenlock Limestone of Dudley. 

Fig, 10, Tangential section of the preceding. 

Plate n. 

Fig, 1. Vertical section of ClatJirodictgon crassum^ Nich., from the Wen- 
lock Limestone of Ironbridge. 

Fig, 2, Tangential section of the same. 

Fig, B. Vertical section of Glathrodietiion fastiyiatumf Nich., from the 
Wenlock Limestone of Ironbridge. 

F^g. 4, Tangential section of the same. 

Fig, 5. Vertical section of Clathrodiefgon regtdare, Rosen, sp., from the 
Wenlock Limestone of Dudley. 

Fig, 6. Tangential section of the same/ 

Fg, 7, Vertical section of Clathrodietgon ceUidostim, Nich. & Mur., from 
the Comiferous Limestone of Ontario. 

Fig, 8. Tangential section of the same. 

Plate IIL 

Fig, 1. Claikrodielgon ostiohtum^ Nich., vertical section, from the Silu- 
rian (Guelph formation) of Guelph, Ontario. 

Fig, % Tangential section of the same. 

Fg, B. Surfece of a fragment of the same, of the natural size, showing 
the prominent apertures of the axial astrorhizal canals. 
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Fig. 4. Tangential section of Clathrodictyon Icuxum, Nicli., from the Cor- 
niferous Limestone, Ontario. 

Fig. 5. Vertical section of the same. 

Fig. 6. Tangential section of Clathrodictyon retifwme^ Nich. & Mar. sp., 
from the Hamilton formation or Canada. 

Fig. 7. Vertical section of the same. The right-hand half of the portion 
figui’ed cuts through one of the astrorhizal cylinders near its 
centre; the left-hand portion tra\ers6s an adjoining cylinder 
near its periphery. 

Fig. 8. Portion of the surface of the same, of the natural size. 

Fig. 9. Part of the surface of Stromatoporella ? tuhereulafa, Nich., enlarged 
about twice. Oorniferous Limestone, Ontario. 

Fig. 10. Tangential section of the same. 

Fig. 11. Vertical section of the same. 


II. — Xotes on a Species of Entalophora from the Neocomian 
Olay of Lincolnshire. By G. R. Vine. 

In his paper on the Closure of the Cyclostomatous Bryozoa 
Mr. A- W. Waters refers to seyeral peculiarities of the cell- 
coverings of Palaeozoic species. In speaking of what he called 
Entalophora rugosa^ d’Orb., from Naples, ilr. Waters says : 

The most usual position for the calcareous plate which closes 
the tube would seem to be about the point where the zooecial 
tube rises free from the zoarium ” (p. 401). Remarking on 
the closure of the aperture in Carboniferous Polyporce and 
Fenestellce^ the author refers to and quotes a previous obser- 
vation, made as far back as 1878, wherein he says : In 
the Cyclostomata the cells are often after a time closed by a 
diaphragrm in most cases some little distance down the 
tube Idl all these observations I have been able to confirm 
Mr. Waters’s statements ; but there is a very great difference 
between the closure of Palgeozoic and recent Cyclostomata. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of controverting, or even 
of further commenting on Mr. VVaters’s views that I send you 
the present notes, but to furnish new material for the student 
of our fossil Polyzoa. 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. Wallis Kew, of Louth, I 
have been able to examine in detail specimens of Entalophora 
from the Neocomian Clay at Donington-on-Bain near Louth, 
in Lincolnshire. Before receiving the present examples 
I was altogether unacquainted with species of Polyzoa from 
this locality, and I have searched in vain for previous records 
of species found in the Lincolnshire horizon. 1 have compared 

* Journ. Linn. Soc. ZooL toL xvii. 1884, p. 400, 
t Manch. Geol. Soc. Tr. 1878, p. 2 of paper. 

Ann. c6 Mag. N, Hist Ser. 5. VoL xix. 
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tlie fossil with well-known types of Entalophora from other 
localities, such as the Lower Greensand or Faringdon species, 
but I cannot identify it as belonging to any oi our British 
types. Certainly we have in our rocks a form which I have 
previously recognized as E, gracilis^ Goldf.*, but the identifi- 
cation is founded upon the well-known figure of Goldfuss. In 
Hagenow’s Maestricht Bryozoa the author figures forms of 
Ceriopora gracilis j Goldf., which he names Esdiarites gracilis 
and E. disians. The characters of the cells and the arrange- 
ment of the same are dififerent in the two figures ; but in the 
Lincolnshire fossils both the features of the figm’es of Hage- 
now are combined in one of the specimens at least — the cell- 
arrangement at the bottom part of the stem like E, gracilis j 
while the top part is like E. distans. There is also a striking 
resemblance between the Lincolnshire fossil and examples of 
Entalophora cenomana^ d’Orb., from Mans. I shall therefore 
characterize the British examples as follows : — 

Entalophora gracilis^ Goldf., var. ? 

Zoarium branching, stem about one eighth of an inch in 
thickness, but the width increases slightly at the node. 
Zocecia near the base arranged rather evenly in circlets ; but 
on the upper part of the stem they are very irregular and 
distant. Cells certainly tubular, but the front or area is 
flattened, giving to the fossil a very peculiar or Eschara-YiikQ 
feature, and coarsely punctate. Orifice orbicular, semiorbi- 
cular, or oval, produced or depressed, but with a thick peristome. 
Closure unique (?). 

Horizon. Neocomian. 

Locality. Donington-on-Bain, Lincolnshire. 

The closure of this peculiar fossil is very distinct and of 
two types : — 1st, closure in the throat of the tube, that is to 
say a little distance from the perfect and extended peristome, 
as already noticed by Mr. Waters in his description of species ; 
2nd, a closure over a similar position in the tube, but where 
the front wall of the cell is cuiwed inwards and covering the 
whole throat of the tube. In the latter case there is no elon- 
gation of the tube on the front side, but on the back the tube 
is prolonged beyond the closure. Both of these features appear 
to be normal and characteristic of certain cells, and the calca- 
reous lids in both cases are punctate, but without any central 
or other opening than those referred to. I cannot find any 
enlarged cells in my specimens, and I therefore suppose that 
the function of these closed cells is for reproductive purposes. 


* 4th B. A. Rep. Fossil Polyzoa, 1883. (Goldf, tab. x. fig, 11.) 
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The peristomes of the cells are also perforated, but the 
tubules ” in these are more elongate than those of the area. 
In one of my specimens the whole length of the ceil is 
exposed on the inner side, and the ends of the tubules ” or 
porous openings are also exposed on the inner walls, for these 
seem to have served some special purpose in the economy of 
the growing cell 

Although rather familiar with the closures of Palaeozoic, 
Jurassic, and recent Cyclostomata, I have never noticed similar 
features to those described above. As we are as yet only in the 
infancy of our knowledge respecting the developmental features 
of Cyclostomatous Polyzoa of past ages, all careful observations 
bearing on this point are valuable, especially because, as Mr. 
Waters says, further examination [of species] enables me 
to state that the position and the character of this diaphragm 
may be employed as a useful specific character ” f. 


III . — The Morphology of Antedon rosacea. By P. Herbert 
Carpenter, D.&., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 

The ^ Traite d’ Anatomic Comparde Pratique ’ by Messrs. 
Vogt and Yung, which is now in course of publication both 
in French and in German, is described in the authors’ pro- 
spectus as designed to aid the student in making an ^tude 
approfondie ” of certain selected zoological types, their struc- 
ture being investigated “couche parcouche, organe par organe.” 
'■"^The ‘ Traitd ’ sera compost d’un s^rie de monographies 
anatomiques des types, risumant I’organisation animale 
toute enti^re.” This is clearly a very high standard 5 for in 
the present state of zoological science a monographic descrip- 
tion of any known type can only be properly worked out by 
a very detailed process of investigation, requiring the com- 
bination of various methods of research and an intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. In the case 
of those animals which possess a hard skeleton its relation to 
the soft parts must be made the subject of very careful inves- 
The mere cutting of thin sections for histological 
examination is not a sufficient means of research; but the 
comparative osteology and the macroscopic characters of the 

* See Busk, Crag Polyzoa, p. 122, and A W. Waters, On tlie Oc- 
currence of Recent Heteropora,” Joum. Roy. Micr. Soc. vol. ii. p. 300 
(1S79). 

t Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xyii. p. 401. 
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type form a most essential element in the ^^monographic” 
treatment of the subject. In no Invert ebrate animals is the 
relation of the soft to the hard parts more complex ‘than in 
the Echinodermata ; and of all the members of this group 
the Crinoids are those in which the soft and the hard tissues 
enter into the most intimate relations with one another. 

As this subject has been occupying my attention very 
closely for the past eleven years, it was with considerable 
interest that I examined Messrs. Vogt and Tung’s anatomical 
monograph on Antedon rosacea^ which is the result of their 
personal investigation of this type ; and I regret to state that 
I find it to contain a very large number of serious errors, both 
of omission and of commission, many of which would have 
been avoided if the authors had taken the trouble to make 
themselves better acquainted with the literature of the subject. 

The essential requisite of a work such as theirs, which is 
intended for the use of students, is the greatest possible accu- 
racy ; but it is hardly too much to say that between misprints, 
misstatements, and absolute anatomical blunders, there are 
comparatively few pages of the monograph on Antedon rosacea 
in which a correction of some kind or other will not be neces- 
sary before the work is put into the hands of the students for 
whose use it is intended. 

The authors’ inaccuracy and want of acquaintance with the 
literature of their subject appears in two instances at the very 
commencement of their account of the Crinoidea. They give 
a definition of the group in which the following passage 
occurs : — Face orale portant, au centre, la bouche et I’anus 
dans un espace interradiaire.” It has been known, however, 
for over forty years that there are a large number of Orinoids - 
in which the mouth is not centiul, but excentric, or even 
marginal. Thi*ee instances of this arrangement were figured 
by Muller t ha 1849 ; while I have myself frequently alluded 
to it and have figured several disks together with a sec- 
tional view §, in all of which the markedly excentric position of 
the mouth is very evident. It has been pointed out a^ain and 
again during the last eight years that this is the essential 
character of Muller’s genus Actinometray and it is given as 
such in Clauses ^ Grundziige.’ This genus contains juite one 

♦ ^ Traits d’Anatomie Compar^e Pratique/ livr. vii. p. 514. 
t Ueber die Gattuug domatula, Lam., und ihre Arten.” L d. 

b. Akad. d. "Wiss. Berlin, 1849, p, 24o. 

t “ On tke Genus Actmometraj MiiB., with a Morpholdgical J(^ccount 
of a new Species fiom the Philippine Islands,” Tmns, liim, Soc. 2nd ser. 
(ZooL), 1879, Tol. ii. pi. i. ' . * 

§ « The Minute Anatomy of the Brachiate Echinodemi^,” Quart. Joum. 
Micr, Bci. n. ser. 1881, vol, xxi. pL xii. fig. 14. 
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third of the species of recent Criiioids, and yet the mouth in 
this class is described as central by Vogt and Yung, without 
any indication whatever that this position is not an absolutely 
constant one in all species of Antedon^ and does not occur at 
all in Actinometra, 

This error may be described as one of omission. The next 
one which I shall consider is one of commission, and that of 
a very definite kind, betraying either a most remarkable 
neglect of Crinoid literature on the part of Messrs. Vogt and 
Yung, or a deliberate refusal to give British naturalists the 
credit which is justly their due. On p. 518 the authors 
describe the young Crinoid as a larve k forme de Pentacrine 
(Perrier) It is true that in the year 1884 Professor Perrier* * * § 
published the results of his researches into I’Organisation de 
Fanimal aux trois phases : 1. de Cystidd ; 2. de Pentacrine ; 
3. de Comatule libre, mais non encore adult e,” and that he 
referred to “ la phase pentacrinoide ; but in attributing the 
origination of this term to Professor Perrier, Messrs. Vogt and 
Yung must be either totally unaware of, or have deliberately 
resolved to ignore, the following facts. 

So long ago as the year 1836 Dr. J. V. Thompson f fur- 
nished to the scientific world the evidence of Pentacrinm 
being the young of ComatulaP In 1863 Allman i referred 
to “ the fixed Pentacrinus stage ” of the young of Oomatvda^ 
as described by J. V. Thompson. On the very first page o£ 
Sir Wyville Thomson’s memoir on the Embryogeny of AnU-^ 
don Tomcea% he referred to the Pentacrinoid ” stage ; while 
eleven pages of Dr. Carpenter’s monograph il, published in 
1866, are devoted to the General History of the Penta- 
crinoid Larva,” and the term “ Pentacrinoid ” recurs again 
and again, both in this and in his three subsequent papers in 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ published in 1876 
and 1884 respectively. M. Sars (1869), Greeff (1876),. and 

* ^^Sur le d^veloppement des Comatules/^ Comptes Eendus, 1884, 
t. xcyiii. p. 444. 

t “ Memoir on the Starfish of the G-enua Comatuluj demonstrafire of 
the Pentao'inus europeeus being the Young of our Indigenous Species,” 
Edin. Xew Phil. Journ. 1836, vol. xs. p 207. The entire absence oPany 
reference whatever both to this and to the previous memoir of J. V, 
Thompson’s is a very striking omission in Vogt and Yung’s monograph. 
They are not even mentioned in the Bibliography, where, however, place 
is found for Perrier’s preliminary description of a new genus which he 
withdrew in May 18^ I 

t On a Pre-brachial Stage in the Development of C(matuUi^ and its 
importance in relation to certain Aberrant Forms of Extinct Crinoids,” 
Trans. Poy. Soc. Edin. 1863, vol. xxiii, 

§ Phn. ‘Trans. 1865, p. 513. 

li Ihid. 1866, pp. 726-737. 
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Ludwig (1877) have all adopted it : while it appears in 
almost every morphological paper on the Crinoids that I have 
written in the past ten years^ and is also used in the text- 
books of Claus, Zittel, and other well-known writers, all 
published before Perrier’s allusion to the phase de Penta- 
crine.” In fact, so long ago as 1872 Perrier himself* 
quoted Sir Wyville Thomson’s memoir on the development 
of the “ larve pentacrinoide,” a point which (like many others) 
seems to have escaped the notice of Messrs. Vogt and Yung ; 
and it was therefore with no little astonishment that I found 
them attributing this term to the French professor who had 
imparted to them some of the results of his own observations 
on AnUdon rosacea for incorporation in their monograph, 
his own lengthy memoir on this type not being then ready 
for publication. In certain cases, however, as we shall see 
subsequently, Messrs. Vogt and Tung express themselves 
very guardedly with respect to Professor Perrier’s results; 
while some of the new facts, the discovery of which they 
attribute to him, should in reality be credited to Dr. Car- 
penter or to some other of his fellow- workers. Like Perrierf 
too they persist in employing Antedon as a masculine name, 
although the researches of llr. Spedding led him to the con- 
clusion, which he published nearly ten years ago J, that it 
is really feminine ; and it has been repeatedly used in this 
sense hj Pourtalbs, Ludwig, Duncan and Sladen, F. J. Bell, 
J. V. Uarus, and myself. 

Like most of their predecessors, Messrs. Vogt and Tung 
recognize an antero-posterior plane in the organization of a 
Crinoid, which passes through the mouth and anus and along 
one ray. But in the figure which they give of the Antedon- 
disk on p. 521 they do not place the anal interradius down- 
wards, as is done hy Sladen, Bell, and myself, and by almost 
all palaeontologists, e. g. Schultze, Meek and Worthen, Zittel, 
Wachsmufh and Sprmger, &c.; and the bilateral symmetry 
of the Crinoid type is thus rendered much less apparent to 
the student than it really is. 

Every writer who has hitherto figured sections of an entire 
Coniatula has represented it in its natui-al position, i. e. with 
the mouth upwaifis— e. g. Miiller, Greeff, my father, Ludwig, 

^ Eecherckes sur rAnatomie et la Rgg^n^ation des Bras de la 
Com^ul^rosaeea/’ Arch, de 2k^ol. expdximentale et g6ji6rale, vol. ii 1873, 

\ jllthoBgh of Antedon (or more correctly An- 

determined m Perrier used it as a ma^cuHne nom tiH 
as late as 18^4, tliougli lie has since discovered Ms roistie 

t * Nature/ vol xv. 1877, p. 366. 
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Teuscher, Marshall, and myself. Messrs. Vogt and Yung, 
however, write as follows on p. 520: — Dans toutes les descrip- 
tions qui vont suivre, nous nous representerons done I’animal 
comme concha sur la face ventrale, le sommet du calice ^tant 
tourne en haut. Cette position, inverse de celle qu’affecte la 
Comatule h P^tat de Pentacrine, est la seule par laqiielle nous 
pouvons faire congruer son anatomie avec celle des Stell^rides 
et des fichinides, chez lesquels tout le monde admet cette 
position comme 4tant normale, oh tons les anatomistes parle 
de Pintestin montant depuis la bouche, du canal pierreux 
descendant depuis la face dorsale, etc.’^ 

Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s vertical sections of the calyx 
therefore represent the cirri as growing upwards from the 
centro-dorsal, or “ en Pair,” to use a military expression. No 
figure at all is given of the natm^al position of a Comatula^ and 
the student is therefore liable to gain an entirely eiToneous idea 
about the functions and relations of the cirri. On p. 544 the 
authors speak of “placjant la Comatule dans sa position 
anatomique normale, le disque en has, la coupole avec les 
cirrhes en haut,” and are then obliged to describe the gullet 
as se dirigeant obliquement en haut et en arrfere, vers 
Pespace interradial anal.” 

The student of comparative anatomy who is advanced 
enough to use Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s monograph, but is 
unable to understand that a Crinoid is simply an inverted 
Starfish, and that the gullet descends into the stomach instead 
of ascending^ must be a somewhat remarkable person. Since 
the Crinoid is the first type of the Echinodermata which is 
brought before his notice, it seems a curious plan to tell him 
that the CbmaiuZo-sections are all represented upside down, 
in order to congruer ” the anatomy of a Crinoid with that 
of other types which he has not yet studied. 

To speak of an inverted Gomatula as being dans sa posi- 
tion anatomique normale,” even as compared with the other 
Echinoderms, is to use a designation which cannot be better 
described than by the terms which the authors themselves 
employ with reference to another anatomical name introduced 
by Dr. Cai^penter, viz. 5minemment impropre.” 

It will be very interesting to see how far the authors will 
allow this principle to carry them when they come to deal 
with the Holothurians, Cirripedes, and above all with man as 
compared with Vertebrates which do not walk erect. Which 
is his normal anatomical position ? No comparative anatomist 
has yet represented his human dissections as otherwise than 
in the erect position. Why should not the Crinoids also be 
figured in the natural position which they occupied during 
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life ? Would Messrs. Vogt and Yung figure a vertical section 
of Pentacrinus or RJiizocrinus with, its mouth downwards 
and its stem en Fair ” ? 

Another illustration of the authors’ want of acquaintance 
with the recent Crinoid literature which has not emanated 
from the pen of Professor Perrier is afforded hy the following 
passage on p. 571 r — 

Les Comatulides fibres (Antedouj Actmometra) offrent 
fort pen de differences anatomiques, et sauf quelques details 
insignifiantSj sent construites absolument sur le m^me plan 
que notre espbee type.” 

My comments on this passage shall be put in the form of a 
series of questions. 

1. Is it a “ddtail insignifiant” that more than half the 
arms, with the majority of the pinnules in some forms of 
Actinometray have neither ambulacral groove, tentacles, nor 
ventral nerve? This fact was first published in 1876, and 
has been since noticed over and over again in papers on 
Crinoids which are included in the bibliography given by 
Messrs. Vogt and Yun^. 

2. Is it a detail insignifiant ” that the sacculi which 
Messrs. Vogt and Yung describe as parasitic zooxanthelles ” 
are never found in the exocyclic Actinometray even when 
living side by side with Aniedon in the same locality, though 
they occur in three other endocyclic Comatulge ? 

3. Is it a detail insignifiant ” that the arms and pinnules 
of many species of Antedon ai*e provided with a very well- 
defined ambulacral skeleton, consisting of a double row of 
side plates and covering plates, the former being notched for 
the reception of the symbiotic ‘^zooxanthelles;” but that 
side plates and covering plates are entirely absent on the ams 
and pinnules of Aciinometray even in species which have a 
strongly plated disk? These characters were described in 
1880 and 1882 respectiveljr. 

4. Is it a “ detail insignifiant ” that the mouth of Actino^ 
meira is excentric, and that its alimentary canal makes four 
coils round the disk instead of one only, as is the case in all 
the endocyclic Crinoids ? 

A diagram of this arrangement was given in the Keport 
on the ‘ Challenger ’ Crinoidea, which appeared early in the 
year 1885, and tonned the subject of an article by M. P. de 
Loriol in the ‘ Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles/ 
published in the following April at Geneva, the very town in 
which Messrs. Vogt and Yung are professionally engaged ; 
while a second notice of the report was given by Professor 
Perrier in the ‘ Kevue Scientifique ’ for May 1885. 
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Singularly enough, however, both these reviews and the 
volume which suggested them appear to have been altogether 
unknown to Messrs. Yogt and Tung \ for the ^ Challenger ’ 
Eeport is not mentioned in the bibliography of the Crinoidea 
which appeared in the autumn of 1886, eighteen months 
after its publication * ; and on p. 571 they say with 
reference to the Stalked Crinoids that les seuls travaux 
detaill^s sm’ Tanatomie sont : celui ancien de J. Muller 
sur le Pentacrinus caput Medusae de la mer des Antilles, et 
celui plus modeme de M. H, Ludwig sur la Rhizocrvius lofo- 
tensisP Continuing their comparison of the Stalked Crinoids 
with the typical Comatula^ they say : — 

II r^sulte de ces travaus que les organes du disque, des 
bras et des pinnules sont disposfe en gdn^ral, sur le type des 
Comatules. .... En revanche^ il y a des conformations con-- 
servSes qui 7ie sont que passaghres dans la larve pentacrinoide 
des Comaiules, II rCy a qilun seul pore calycaire^ rkmi par 
un sac h un seul tube hydrophoreP And after giving other 
details of the resemblances between the adult Pentacrinus or 
PiMzocrinus and the Comatula larva, they add : — C’est un 
des plus beaux exemples de la conservation de caraetbres 
embryonnaires dans des animaux adultes.” 

Now, although the authors do not state the fact in so many 
words, they certainly imply that in the Stalked Crinoids, as 
known from the researches of Miiller and Ludwig, there is 
only one water-pore and only one tube hydrophore,” just 
as in a certain stage of the Comatula larva. I do not know 
what other meaning can be attributed to the passage which I 
have italicized. But, according to the descriptions of Pro- 
fessor Perriert, the developmental stage of Comatula in which 
only one water-pore is present is the phase de Cystidb,” 
in w liich the arms are not developed. These do not appear till 
the “ phase de Pentacrine,” when there are five water-pores, 
one in each interradius ; and as Ludwig’s observations show 
that this condition is permanent in Ehizocrinus lofotensisy 
Messrs. Yogt and Yung would have done better to refer to this 
later developmental stage rather than to the pre-brachial 

Cystid phase ” as an illustration of the conservation des 
caraetbres embryonnaires dans des animaux adultes.” 

Will they name a single Stalked Crinoid which resembles 
the Cystid phase of Antedon in having but one water-pore 
and water-tube ? Do they not know that there are never less 

* It my be well to state here that I was xmable to obtain Liyraison 8 
of the ‘Traits/ which contains the bibliography of the Crinoidea, tiD 
Oct. 25, 1886. 

t ^ Comptes Rendus/ 1884, t. xcviii. pp. 444, 445. 
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than five, and that Bhtzocrinm is the only genus which has so 
few ? Are they not aware that forty years ago Muller not only 
described but also figured a large number of water-pores at 
the sides of the ambulacra in Pentacrinus and that I noted 
the presence of several pores in Bathycrinus and Hyocriniis 
in 1882 1 ? The same character was described as occurring in 
Bolopus and Metacrinus in the ^ Challenger’ Eeport; and, as 
a matter of fact, Bhizocrinus is the only Stalked Crinoid which 
at all resembles the Coinatula larva, and this in having not 
one, but five water-pores ! 

Messrs. Vogt and Yung have illustrated their ^ Monograph ^ 
by a number of woodcuts which admirably represent the 
structure of Antedon rosacea ; and I am glad to be able to 
speak of these figures in terms of unqualified praise. It is 
unfortunate, however, that their great excellence should be 
man'ed by errors and omissions in the lettering and in the 
explanations of the figures which are given at the bottom of 
each page. Thus, for example, in the explanation of fig. 266 
on p. 525 q and are ti-ansposed, while Id- is printed Id ; in 
like manner in fig. 267, on the following page, the i indicating 
the intestine is printed as the v marking an ambulacral groove : 
which indicates the wall of p (cavity buccale), is marked 
couche fibreuse de la paroi intestinale ; ” while an accidental 
rent, caused by the tearing away of the extensor fibres 
between the axillary radial and the first brachial, is marked 
with a sign which may be either cd or P badly printed cd^ 
however, stands for the primary radial, and dd is not explained 
at all ; neither are t and d. 

Figure 268, on page 527, is described as a Coupe verti- 
cale passant par Taxe et la ligne antdro-posterieure, d^signde 
par les orifices buccal et anal.” In reality, however, it is 
not a truly vertical section at all. If it were so its dorsal 
portion would pass through the central capsule and show its 
internal chambers, with the origins of the cirrus-vessels and 
the axial cords of the first radials, just as is seen in fig. 267, 
on the previous page. This last represents a (nearly) verticd 
section, i. e. one which cuts the median plane in the calyx and 
is just outside the edge of the peristome on the ventral side ; 
and it is sufficiently near to the median vertical plane to be 
fairly described as such without exaggeration. But the 
section represented in fig. 268 is very considerably oblique, 
for its dorsal portion passes through the extreme outer edge 

♦ « Ueber den Bau des Pentacnms caput-inedusfsr Abbandl. d, k. Akad. 
d. "Wisa. Berlin, 1843, p. 49, Taf. ii %. 14. 

t “ Notes on EcMnodenn MoiTphology, — No. V.,” Quart Journ Micr 
Sd. new aer. 1882, ToLaadi-p. 383. 
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of the centro-dorsal piece and through the five bundles of 
muscular and other fibres^ four flexor and one extensor, which 
effect the articulation between the first and second radials. 
An artificial rent, caused hj the tearing away of the densest 
part of the bundle of extensor fibres, is marked cavity 
laterales de I’organe cloisonne,’’ namely the chambers marked 
fin fig. 267, which are enclosed by the thick nervous enve- 
lope of the central capsule, and are in the veiy middle of the 
centro-dorsal plate. In fact the chambers of the organe 
cloisonne ” lie inside what the authors describe as the ^^anneau 
nerveux central ; while the space marked in fig, 268 is 
on the outer side of this structure, and is separated from it 
by almost the entire thickness of the first radial. The 
explanation of fig. 268 contains other serious errors. The 
two first radials are not specially distinguished, but are simply 
marked a, pibces constituant le sommet du calice ; ” and 
the authors continue, “ c, muscles qui les r4unissent.” These 
muscles,” however, unite the first radials not with one 
another, but with the second radials, as explained above; 
while the tissue uniting the two first radials laterally is 
marked colonne de I’organe dorsal, effleur^e.” The extent 
of the error here involved will be evident from inspection of 
the (nearly) horizontal section represented in fig. 264 on 
p. 522. Its centre is occupied by the dorsal organ, marked 
g ; while the structure which is marked f in fig. 268 is the 
outermost edge of what is hei’e marked i and described as 
an articular face separating the pibces calcaires du sommet,” 
in other words the first radials. The authors do not seem to 
have recognized the fact that a vertical section which passes 
through the articulation between the first and second radials 
could not possibly also pass through any part of the dorsal 
organ at its base, for it is not merely within the nerve-penta- 
gon inside the first radials, but in the very centre of the calyx 
itself, as shown in their figs. 264 and 267. 

Another gross blunder of the same kind appears in the 
explanation of fig. 276 on p. 550, where the fibres uniting 
the centi’o-dorsal to the first radials are described as 
muscles entre le premier et le second radial.” These fibres, 
though represented in fig. 267, are not referred to in its 
explanation, and the unwary student would thus be led to 
infer from fig. 276 that some of the cirrus-nerves pass out 
from the central capsule directly into the first radials, and 
that the arm-nerves pass at once into the second radials ! If 
the authors had distinguished the centro-dorsal from the first 
radials in this figure it would have been some help to the 
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student ; but they are both alike marked parties d^cal- 
cifi^es du squelette.” 

We have seen that in the explanation of fig. 268 two of 
the first radials are described as pibces constituant le sommet 
du calice 5 ” and on p. 529 we read les cinq premiers 
radiaux qiii forment le sommet du calice/’ &c. But on the 
page immediately preceding (528) we are told that ce som- 
met est occupy par un seul pibce pentagonale, la plaque 
centro-dorsale^'^ a description which is scarcely consistent with 
the explanation of fig. 268 5 while we also read that the first 
radials are fusionn^es avec la plaque/’ although the fibres 
effecting this fusion are described in the explanation of fig. 276 
as the muscles between first and second radials ! Various 
descriptions are also given of the mode in which the first 
radials are united laterally to one another. The explanation 
of fig. 264 runs thus : — < 2 , pibces calcaires du sommet, 
s^parbes par des faces articulees, dans lesquelles s’enga- 
gent les muscles transversaux c, internes; muscles se 
rendant aux bras naissants.” But on the next page the 
same parts are described as follows : — Les pibces calcaires 
(a) du sommet du calice sont rdunies par de fortes masses 
musculaires (d) et par des sutures lineaires ( 6 ) traversees 
^galement par des muscles (c).” Thus then lie extensor 
fibres (d) , which on one page are spoken of as uniting the 
arms to the sommet/’ are described on the next as joining 
together the calcareous pieces of the sommet;” and this 
same sommet ” is said on p. 528 to be occupied by only one 
pentagonal piece, the centro-dorsal ! 

The authors admit that the section represented in fig. 264 
p^ses “ un pen obliquement sur la plaque centro-dorsale.” 
Had it been really horizontal they would have seen nothing 
of the three faces articulees (&), which are described on 
the next page as linear sutures between the first radials ; 
w'hiie on p. 529 we are told that these same first radials are 
^^fasionnes ensemble/’ and nothing whatever is said about 
the '^muscles transversaux internes/’ which are marked (c) 
in fig. 264 and described on p. 530 as puissantes masses 
musculaires ” ! Do the authors really believe that the first 
radials were united to the centro-dorsal and to one another by 
muscles, and that these portions of the calyx were movable 
on one another? The fibres which effect this union are alto- 
gether of a different nature firom those forming the great 
muscular bundles which are attached in the fossse at the 
ventral ends of the articular faces of the first radials and of 
the arm-joints (c of fig. 268,/ of figs. 279 and 280). These 
have the usual histological characters of the muscles in other 
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EchinodermSj and are very darkly coloured. They are similar 
in all essential respects to the muscular fibres of the Opliiurids, 
as figured by Simroth * ; while the fibres uniting the first 
radials with the centro-dorsal and with one another are of the 
same nature as those which Simroth described as effecting 
the various forms of synostosis between difierent plates in the 
skeleton of an Ophiurid (p. 435). 

Messrs. Vogt and Tung do not give any reason for the 
presence of muscles between plates which are fusionnes ” 
with one another, and are therefore immovable, neither do 
they describe any articular faces on which movement can take 
place. As a matter of fact the fusion or synostosis is often 
so close that the calyx will resist prolonged boiling in strong 
alkali and begin to undergo chemical disintegration without 
the radials separating from one another and from the centro- 
dorsal ; while any attempt to separate them by a fine knife- 
blade results in fracture of the whole calyx. Since the 
ordinary muscles outside the calyx are the very first tissues 
to be affected by the action of the alkali, the muscles described 
by Vogt and Yung within the calyx must differ from them 
altogether in their chemical as well as in their histological 
features. 

It has been mentioned already that the monograph on 
Antedon rosacea which is the subject of this notice is a part 
of Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s ^ Traits d’ Anatomic Compar^c 
Pratique,’ and one would therefore expect to find some notice 
in it of the comparative morphology of the Echinoderm 
skeleton. The homology of the basd and radial plates of a 
Crinoid with the genital and ocular plates of an Echinid is 
now universally acknowledged ; but though Vogt and Yung 
make plenty of comparisons between the vascular system of 
Crinoids and those of other Echinoderms, they make no refer- 
ence w^hatever to the morphology of the apical system, a point 
about which there is a much more general consensus of opinion 
than exists about the vascular system. They give a very 
good figure of the apical plates of an Urchin, but say not a 
word respecting their homology with the basals and radials 
of a Crinoid. In fact they make no reference whatever to the 
former, which is a somewhat singular omission, considering 
their morphological importance in the organization of the 
Crinoid type. The authors do, it is true, speak of the cirrus- 
vessels as separating fiom one another ^‘pour se continuer, h 

^ " Anatomie und ScMzogorde der Ophiactis virensj Sara,” Zeitschr. f. 
wiss. Zool. 1876, Bd.sxdi. p. 440, Taf.x3:xii. iiga. lo-17, 20, 21, Taf. xxxiii. 
fig. 30. 
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travers la pi^ce basale du calice, dans les cirrhes ; ” but 
wbat they call the basal piece here is the substance of the 
centro-dorsal, which they describe elsewhere as the single 
piece occupying the summit ” of the calyx. This is a con- 
siderable inconsistency ; but it is only the natural result of 
their inverted mode of figuring and describing the Grinoid, 
which also leads them to say (on p. 548) that the cavities of 
the chambered organ remontaient dans la tige de la larve 
pentacrinide lorsque celle-ci ^tait encore fix^e.’’ 

I have some doubts indeed as to whether they are even 
aware of the existence of basal plates in Antedon rosacea. 

On p. 529 they say with reference to the first radials that 
ils sont fusionnes ensemble et avec une mince plaque treil- 
lisse4, qui s’interpose entre eux et la plaque centro-dorsale, 
et qui en est s^paree dans la stade pentacrinoi'de. Cette 
partie appellee rosette par Carpenter, montre au milieu une 
excavation pentagonale k angles pro^minents et arrondis.’^ 
Now this rosette was shown by Dr. Carpenter to be developed 
by the metamorphosis of the basal plates of the early larva ; 
and Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s description of it as being sepa- 
rated from the centro-dorsal and radials during the Penta- 
crinoid stage is incomplete, to say the least of it, seeing that 
it is not then existent. Dr. Carpenter described the trans- 
formation of the basals into the rosette as commencing after 
the detachment of the young Antedon ; and he gave figures 
of the calyx both of the advanced Pentacrinoid and of the 
young Antedon in which five separate basal plates are still 
distinctly visible and the rosette is not yet formed f. 

Although the word “Rosette ” as employed by Dr. Carpenter 
for the metamorphosed basals of Comatulae has been used by all 
subsequent writers on the subject, e. g. Sars, Wy ville Thomson, 
Ludwig, Marshall, Claus, Sttel, Wachsmuth and Springer, 
Schliiter, Weinberg, Dendy, and myself, Messrs. Vogt and 
Yung have seen fit to transfer it to another structure, namely 
a portion of the vascular system belonging to the chambered 
organ. It is used in this sense on p. 5^55, and also three 
times in the last paragraph of p. 548 ; but in the preceding 
paragraph we read : “ La partie centrale du syst^me nerveux 
(a, fig. 264; fig. 276) est en effet situ6e dans le sommet 
de la coupole au-dessous de la rosette, dont elle est separ^e 
par un mince plafond calcaire, perc^ au centre par de nom- 
breuses lacunes qui sont en relation avec Forgane cloisonne.” 
I must confess that this sentence puzzles me. The central 
part of the nervous system which is marked g in fig. 276 is 

♦ Op. p, 549. 

t Phil* Trans. 1866, p. 744, p’, xli. figs. 5, 6, pi. xlii, figs. 2, 6. 
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not the same as that marked e in fig. 264. The latter is 
rightly described in the explanation of the figure as the an- 
neau pentagonal du systbme nerveux central;” but it lies 
within the substance of the first radials, above the rosette in 
the natural position of the animal, and not within the som- 
met de la coupole.” On the other hand, the part marked g 
in fig. 276 really is within the centro-dorsal, or summit as the 
authors call it ; but it is represented above the rosette (of Dr. 
Carpenter) in their (inverted) fig. 276, while the mince 
plafond calcaire,” which they describe as separating it from 
the rosette, whatever this may be, is nothing but the rosette 
of metamorphosed basals, as described by Dr. Carpenter and 
all his successors. I know of no other thin calcareous plate 
in the neighbourhood of the chambered organ which at all 
answers to the description of Messrs. Vogt and Tung. A 
portion of this calcareous rosette is excellently shown between 
the ventral surface of the chambered organ {sensu st7'ictu) 
and the inner face of the first radial, and is marked o in 
fig. 276 ; but o is left without notice in the explanation of 
the figure ; and Prof. Carl Vogt has been good enough to in- 
form me by letter that the missing legend should run o, 
tissu conjonctif ardolaire entourant I’organe dorsal et les 
cavitds c de I’organe cloisonne.” 

Now this very part had been figured in the sections of 
Ludwig, Marshall, and myself, and in each case had been 
marked ^^Eosette” and its real nature properly explained. 
It was therefore with no small feelings of astonishment that I 
found one of the authors of a work on comparative anatomy 
describe a calcareous sti'ucture which is universally recog- 
nized as homologous with the genital plates of an Urchin, as 
“ areolar connective tissue.” This statement helps us to 
understand why a portion of the centro-dorsal piece in imme- 
diate contact with the nervous anneau central ” is lettered 

e, m^sentbre.” 

The authors^ want of acquaintance with the mutual rela- 
tions of the hard and soft parts in the calyx of Antedon 
rosdcea is further indicated by their description of the mode 
in which the great brachial nerves originate from the central 
nervous organ. On p. 549 they say with respect to their 
vertical sections : — On voit sur ces coupes la masse nerveuse 
comme un gateau face dorsale un peu bomb4e, tandis que 
la face ventrale est un peu creuse, et lorsque la coupe a bien 
rencontr^, comme sur notre figure k droite, I’axe d’un radial, 
on pent suivre la continuation immediate et sans interruption, 
sous forme de nerf, de Fun des angles du gdteau dans le bras 
naissant.” Now, if the authors had properly studied any one 
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of the descriptions and figures given by Dr. Cai'penter, Lud- 
wig, Marshall, or myself, they would know that a section in 
the axis of a radial could not by any possibility show an 
uninterrupted continuation of the nerve-cord direct from one 
of the angles of the central capsule into the origin of an arm. 
The arm-nerves start from the angles of the chambered organ, 
which are inteiTadial, and they occupy this position on the 
dorsal surface of the calcareous rosette, where they bifurcate. 
The left branch of one fork and the right branch of its 
neighbour enter the same first radial, and a section through 
the of the radial would not therefore pass through the 
primary interradial cord arising from the central capsule. 
Truly radial sections, such as those figured by Marshall^ 
and myself t? are not very difficult to obtain, and they show 
the relations of these primary nerve-cords very clearly ; but 
the right side of Vogt and Tung’s fig. 276 is veiy nearly 
interradial, and not radial as they state. If it were in the 
axis of a radial, as they say, the nerve-cord would not end 
abruptly, as they figure it, at the level of the anneau penta- 
gonal but it would be seen to pass on beyond this towards 
the second radial, as is represented on the left side of fig. 267. 
In like manner the left side of fig. 276, which would be inter- 
radial according to their description, is almost radial. It 
strikes one of the radial diverticula of the body-cavity into 
the calyx (axial radial canals), which is enclosed by a radial 
process of the rosette, the same part which is lettered o, but 
not explained, as I have already stated. Not only have the 
Swiss authors entirely failed to understand the orientation of 
their sections through the calyx, but they have altogether 
neglected to give any account of the remarkable way in which 
each radial receives nerves from two sources, while all the five 
double nerves of the rays are connected among themselves by two 
sets of commissures, interradial and intraradial, thus forming 
the great pentagonal commissure which is lodged within the 
substance of the first radials. It is true that they give a 
nearly horizontal section through this commissure (ng. 264), 
and speak of it as the anneau pentagonal du systbme nerveux 
central,” but they say not a word about the manner in which 
it is formed — a somewhat remarkable omission when we con- 
sider its physiological importance ; while the mode in which 
they refer to it is calculated to seriously mislead the unfortu- 
nate student. 

They make the following statement on p. 523 : — L’orien- 

^ On the Nervous System of Antedon rosaceits^^ Quart. Joum. Micr. 
Sci. new ser 1884, voL xxiv. pL xrsv. fig. 1. 

t Trans. linn, Soc. 2nd ser. (ZooL), rol. ii, 1879, pL viii. fig. 3. 
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tation ^tant donn^e; telle que nous I’avons indiquee, nous 
allons esquisser la situation gdndrale des organes dans le 
calicey dans le Lut de faciliter a Teleye riiitelligence de Pana- 
tomie de la Comatule singuli^rement difficile k debrouiller. 
Les coupes dans differents sens constituant les principaux 
elements de la dissection, nous avons indiqu^, dans les figures 
264 k 268, reprdsentant trois coupes liorizontales et deux ver- 
ticales du calice, les m^mes objets par des chiffres identi- 
ques.” Here are some instances of the way in which this 
most desirable object is effected : — c, in fig. 264, denotes the 
muscles transversaux internes,” a. those by which the 
first radials are “ fusioniids ” to one another laterally ; while 
in fig. 268 it is appended to the paired muscular bundles by 
which the first and second radials are articulated together. 
In figs. 264 and 268 a denotes the first radials, while in 
fig. 267 these are marked and the centro-dorsal is denoted 
by a. In fig. 264 the figure e is appended to the anneau pen- 
tagonal du systfeme nerveux central ” which lies within the 
substance of the first radials on the ventral side of the rosette 
and altogether outside the inner cavity of the centro-dorsal ; 
but in fig. 267 e denotes the dorsal portion of the central capsule 
or neiwous envelope of the chambered organ, which is situated 
at the very bottom of the centro-dorsal cavity in its deepest 
part. Do the authors really mean to imply that this is “ le 
m^me objet” as the pentagonal commissure within the 
radials ? It would seem so ; for they refer to it as the 
anneau nerveux ceiiti’al,” and in fig. 276 they mark the 
same part g^ with the explanation “ anneau central du systbme 
nerveux.’^ But tliey speak of it two pages before (p. 548) 
as sous la forme d’un disque pentagonal k angles arrondis, 
percc au centre d’une petite rosette pentagonale aussi, et par- 
courue pardescloisons membraneuses etoilees, qui se rdunissent 
au centre.” The result of this indiscriminate application of 
the term anneau ” to the discoidal nervous centre within 
the centro-dorsal and to the pentagonal commissure within the 
radials cannot but be most perplexing to the student ; and it 
was the less excusal)le since every one of these different mus- 
cular and nervous structures, which have been confused by 
Messrs. Yogt and Yung, were cleaxdy differentiated by myself 
and distinguished by different letters in the explanations of 
my figures as long ago as 1879, in a memoir quoted in their 
Bibliography. 

The authors also seem to be altogether unaware, though the 
fact has been known fo» the last twenty years, that each radial 
receives two nerve-cords which enter it separately by large 
and well-defined openings. They find, as their predecessors 
Ann, i& Mag, N, Ei^t, iSer. 5. Voh xix. 3 
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have done, that sections of the second radials show ten nerve- 
cords, the shape of which varies according to the plane in 
which they are cut ; but on p. 549 these ten cords are de- 
scribed “ com me r^sultat ddfinitif du travail de division ac- 
compli dans r^paisseur des premieis radians. and the authors 
further proceed to say that these cords correspond to tlie nerves 
of the ten arms. As a matter of fact, however, these ten 
cords in the second radials are really converging, and not 
diverging from points of division in the first radials, and each 
of them contributes nerve-fibres to two arms, as explained by 
Ludwig, Marshall, and myself and not to one only, as implied 
by Messrs. Vogt and Yung. The real division by w^hich the 
five (double) nerves within the rays form ten (double) nerves 
within the arms takes place in the third and not in the first 
radials, as has been known for years past. Facts like these 
may be verified by any one who will take the trouble requi- 
site for accurate section-cutting along particular planes of the 
calyx, and will further acquaint himself with the characters 
and arrangement of the internal canals, so that he will not be 
liable to errors of orientation” like those into which Messrs. 
Vogt and Yung have fallen. 

Reference has been made abeady to the axial radial canals 
which are enclosed between the rosette and the radials of 
ComataJa^ and sometimes reach the ventral surface of the 
centro-dorsal. Their character and relations were minutely 
described by myself in 1879 They were shown in longitu- 
dinal and in transverse section, and were clearly distinguished 
fi-om the five cavities within the central capsule, which were 
fii-st discovered by Dr. Carpenter f. He gave the name five- 
chambered organ ” or quinquelocular organ ” to the struc- 
ture which had been described by Muller as a single-cham- 
bered heart ; for he found it to contain five chambers clustered 
like the carpels of an orange round a central axis and he 
described these chambers as being surrounded by a fibrillar 
envelope, which he regarded as nervous in character. Mar- 
shall again, spoke of the cavity of the centro-dorsal as 
lodging a sac divided by vertical septa into five radial com- 
partments, and hence called the chambered organ - and he 
went on to explain how this is surrounded by a thick fibrillar 
investment known as the central capsule.” Ludwig had 
previously adopted the same terminology, and, in fact, he was 
the first to speak of the chambered organ without the nume- 


* Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. 2ad 
t Trans. 18<36, p, 738; 

pp. 218, 210. 

X Op. eit. p, 610. 


ser. (ZooL)j. vol. ii. 1879, pp. 77, 78. 
and Proc. Roy. Soc. 1876, vol. xxir. 
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lical prefix*; but he never used this expression to denote 
anything else than the five chambers and their central axis 
inside the central capsule; while he further described and 
figured the radial axial canals, the relations of which to 
the coeliac canals of the rays and arms were subsequently 
pointed out by myself. Their connection with the body- 
cavity and their distinctness from the chambers of the so- 
called heart were clearly recognized by Greeflf, both in his 
figures and in his descriptions ; while I am not aware that 
Teuscher, the only other recent original writer on the subject 
till the time of Jickeli and Perrier f, ever used the expression 
chambered organ ’’ at all^ though he often referred to the 
Kammem des Gefasscentrums,’’ and he recognized the con- 
nection of the radial axial canals with the coeliac canals of the 
rays. 

Messrs. Vogt and Tung, however, have figured not only 
the cavities within the central capsule, but also the radial 
axial canals, and the whole system of spaces within the calca- 
reous network occupying the centre of the radial pentagon, 
together with some accidental cavities within the solid base of 
the centro-dorsal piece and in the radials, as cavites de- 
pendantes de la cavite gdnerale, et constituant dans leur en- 
semble Porgane dit cloisonnd”|. 

They say on p. 549, Oe sont les espaces qu’on est con- 
venu d’appeler, fort improprement, Porgaiie cloisonne and 
again on p. 530, C’est la reunion de toutes ces excavations 
internes, qui sont revetues de membranes, envoyant de cloi- 
sons transversales et dessinant ainsi un systbme compliqud de 
lacunes cloisonn^es, qui composent ce que les auteurs ont 
appele Vorgane cloisoiiiii {Gekammertes OrgarC). C^est une 
denomination emineniment impropre, vu que ce n’est pas un 
organe, mais une suite de cavites parcourues par Torgane 
dorsal avec ses vaisseaux, et formant la continuation de la 
cavite generaledu corps, du coelome, qui entoureles intestins.” 
The statements contained in the first passage quoted above 
and in the first paragTaph of the second one are inaccurate, to 
say the least of it. Messrs. Vogt and Tung do not name the 
writers who have used the term chambered organ ’’ in this 
very improper sense ; but it is certainly neither Dr. Carpenter, 
Ludwig, Marshall, Greeff,Teuscher, Jickeli, nor myself; and 
with the exception of Prof. Perrier, I know of no other original 

* ‘^Beitrage zur Anatomie der Crinoideen/' Zeitschr. f. wiss, Zool. 
1877, Bd. xxviii. pp. 315-i5i*6. 

t So far as I can understand Perrier’s preliminary notes, he uses the 
term ^‘chambered organ’’ in its original sense, and not at all in that as- 
signed to it by Vogt and Yung, 

J Op. p. 550, fig. 276. 
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Tvriter on Crinoid morphology who has used the expression 
chambered organ” at all. The space represented in the 
figures to which the Swiss authors refer * is the radial portion 
of the body-cavity within the calyx, which is clearly distin- 
guished from the chambers within the central capsule in all the 
figures given by Ludwig, Greeff, Marshall, and myself ; and 
not one of us has ever regarded this space as a part of the 
chambered organ, nor, so far as I know, has any other writer 
on the subject. But from the mode of reference employed by 
the Swiss authors it would appear that Dr. Carpenter had 
made a great mistake which had escaped notice for twenty 
years, until it was rectified by Messrs. Vogt and Tung; 
whereas in reality they are themselves in error, because they 
give a meaning to his name which neither he nor any one else 
who used it ever intended it to bear. The term (five-) 
chambered organ,” as used by him and by every one of his 
successors till now, refers exclusively to the cavities within 
the central capsule, which lie on the dorsal side of the calca- 
reous rosette and radial pentagon. But Messrs. Vogt and 
Tung erroneously interpi et it as also denoting the entire system 
of cavities within the centro-dorsal plate and the ring of radials 
that rests upon it ; and this is certainly not a definite organ, 
but a part of the general coelom, as stated by the Swiss 
authors. These facts, however, were perfectly well known 
both to Dr. Carpenter and to his successors, and I am there- 
fore entirely at a loss to know who the authors can be who 
have used the term chambered organ ” in the eminently 
improper ” sense described by Messrs. Vogt and Tung. The 
Swiss authors seem to have entirely ignored or misunderstood 
the writings of their predecessors, and have attributed to them 
a mistake which never was made ; but instead of rectifying 
this supposed mistake they have converted it into a real one, and 
have perpetuated it both in their text and in the explanations 
of their figures. Thus in figure 276 the cavities within the 
central capsule on the dorsal side of the calcareous rosette 
and the portion of the hody-cavity which is on the vcntrsd 
side of this stnictoe and enclosed by one of its radial pro- 
cesses are marked alike “ c, e, cavites d^peiidantes de la 
cavite g^nerale et constituant dans leur ensemble Forgane dit 
cloisonnd” Iso one but Vogt and Yung has used the term 
chambered organ in this sense ; and as they rightly speak of 
it as eminently improper,” one cannot but regret that it 
should have been employed in a text-book of comparative 
anatomy for the use oi students. 

But Messrs. Vogt and Tung go even further than this. The 
* Op. (it . : /, %. 2U4 ; c, 270. 
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space on the dorsal side of the central capsule which is marked 
in fig. 267, and c in fig. 276, and is described in the expla- 
nation of the former figure as one of these cavities of the cham- 
bered organ, is nothing whatever but a rent in the organic basis 
of the floor of the centro-dorsal piece. These rents often appear 
in the skeletal tissues when veiy thin sections are cut, and I 
have been familiar with them for years; but I have many 
sections thr* ugh the calyx, both of Antedon rosacea and of 
other species of Comatiilm, in which there is no trace of them. 
Three such undamaged sections arc figured in my Actinometra-- 
memoii’* ; and I certainly never expected to find an accidental 
fracture in the skeletal tissue oiiUide the central capsule de- 
scribed as a part of the chambered organ, the cavities of which 
are entirely within this capsule, as explained above. If there 
really be kicli a diverticulum of the body-cavity within the 
calcareous substance of the centro-dorsal piece, as described 
by Yogt and Yung, a. between its inner floor on which the 
central capsule rests and its external surface, its presence could 
easily be demonstrated by rubbing away the outer surface of 
the centro-dorsal until this cavity was reached ; and I com- 
mend this method of proving the accuracy of their anatomical 
descriptions to the attention of Messrs. Yogt and Yung. 

It would be well also if they would use the same method 
to demonstrate the existence of the cavite de la syzygie,’* 
which they represent in fig. 279 on p. 558. They^ describe 
this section as a coupe transversale d’un bras, ftdsant une 
syzygie but in reality it 
is very considerably ob- 
lique, and so far as its 
dorsal portion is concerned 
would be classed as a bad 
section, owing to the large 
amount of skeletal tissue 
which has been torn away 
by the knife. It will be 
apparent from the annexed 
figure (0) that the plane of 
each syzygial face is abso- 
lutely transverse to the a^s . armof 

of the arm, so that a tmiy epizygal; B, the hypozygal; 

transverse section would o, dorsal view of an arm-fragment, 
pass through ^1 the ridges , . i ^ s 

radiating outwards from the central canal and show no trace oi 
the paired muscular bundles or else show no ridges at all. i5ut 
* Trans. Linn. Soc. Lend, 2nd ser. (^ZooL), vol. ii. 1879, pi. viii. figs. 3, 
4, 7. 
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Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s transverse section ^^frisant une syzy- 
gie” shows the peripheral edge of one ridge and portions of two 
others ; while two large muscular bundles are the most conspi- 
cnons objects in the figure. The brachial nerve is not central 
as it ought to be, and a large portion of the organic basis of the 
aim-joint, both between it and the dorsal surface and on each 
side of it, especially the right in the figure, has been torn away 
by the knife, leaving a great gap which is marked 6*, cavity 
de la syzygie.” Did this cavity really exist in the position 
figured by Vogt and Yung, it would certainly appear on the 
dorsal side of the axial cord in a longitudinal section of an 
arm. But on the opposite page of Messrs. Vogt and Yung’s 
work to that bearing the transverse section is a figure of a 
longitudinal section in which there is absolutely no ti'ace of 
this cavity. There could be no better proof than this of the 
fact that the cavite de la syzygie ” is an accidental one, the 
position assigned to it by Vogt and Yung being within the 
actual substance of the arm-joint. The same longitudinal 
section on p. 559 shows two diverticula of the cceliac canal 
towards the dorsal side with their bases resting against the 
skeleton. One of them is lettered c, and the other with a 
letter which is apparently meant for c, though it looks more 
like a t ; and the explanation of the figure inns c, c, cavitds 
de syzygies.” The ^-like c, however, indicates a cavity 
which is not at a syzygy at all, but is merely the usual diver- 
ticulum of the coeliac canal at a muscular articulation between 
two arm -joints. There is a similar diverticulum at every 
syzygy, which is lepresented on the syzygial face by a groove 
(see woodcut, suprU^^. 37, A, B ) ; but it never reaches the arm- 
nerve, as is well shown in Vogt and Yung’s longitudinal section. 
On p. 560, however, they speak of this diverticulum as en- 
larging vers la syzygie m§me, en une cavity arrondie, plate, 
laquelle entonre le vaisseau-nerf central, et est travers^e par 
des canaux, disposes en rayons et form& d’un tissu fibreux 
en apparence elastique, ou muscnlaire, dont les insertions sur 
les teguments donnent a des coupes bien dirigdes un aspect de 
roue.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the position of this supposed 

cavity de la S 3 "zygie ” is not anywhere in the sj^zygiai 
union, hut behind it, and it is occupied by the solid substance 
of the arm-joint, as is shown in Vogt and Yung’s longitudinal 
section. 

The authors appear to have some doubt as to the real 
nature of the fibres which effect the sj-zygial union ; for u hile 
in the explanations of figs. 279, 280 they describe these fibres 
as the ligaments de la syzygie,” they say on the following 
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page that the fibrous tissue is apparentlj elastic or muscular ; 
but lower down on the same page they definitely speak of the 
fibres tres fiues du tissu elastique/’ which are isolees et 
ne se r^unissent pas en faisceaux comme celles des muscles.” 
Their undecided mode of reference to these fibres is a point of 
considerable interest, for Perrier (whom in general the Swiss 
authors follow through thick and thin) has described them as 
forming powerful muscles by which water is expelled from 
the arm -canals through pores at the periphery of the syzygy. 
The Swiss authors do not in this case use any such form of 
expression as “ Les recherches de M. Edm. Peirier ont com- 
pletement ^lucide cette question but they merely give a 
quotation from Perrier’s statement of his theory without any 
confirmatory expressions of their own 1 have already given 
my own reasons for not accepting it f, and I am therefore very 
glad to find that such ardent admirers of Prof. Perrier’s re- 
seai’ches as Messrs. Vogt and Yung have altogether refrained 
from expressing their belief in it. 

The Swiss authors’ description of the vascular system of 
Comatida calls for a much more detailed criticism than would 
be at all possible at present ; but one or two points may be 
noticed here. Speaking of the structures immediately beneath 
the ambulacral epithelium, they say onp. 538, Qaelque fois 
on y voit des feartemeuts qui ont 6te pris pour I’expression 
d’un vaisseau dit nerveiix, dont nous contestons formellement 
Pexistence.” Greeff has figured this cavity in the arm of 
Antedoii rosacea % ; and I have seen it over and over again 
in both arms and disk of this species, as well as in Aixtedon 
Eschrichti^ Actinometra nigra ^ A. parvicirra^ A, pulcheUa^ 
and Pentacrinus decoruSj and in the arms of Bathycrinus 
Aldrichianus, In good sections of the larger types its epithe- 
lial lining may be seen, as described and figm*ed by Ludwig 
in Antedon Eschrichti ^ and if the Swiss authors had fol- 
lowed his example they would have seen a good deal in the 
stimcture of the ambulacra, and more especially in that of the 
genital tube, which they have failed to make out in the small 
arms of Antedon rosacea. 

Considering the very definite character of the intervisceral 
blood-vessels of this type, those namely which form a plexus 
interpenetrating the connective-tissue meshwork within the 
^ Op. cit p. 561. 

t On some points in the Morphology of the Echinoderins, and more 
especially of the Crinoids/’ Ann. & Mag.* Nat, Hist, 1685, ser, 5, vol. xvi. 

pp. 110-116. 

t ‘‘ Ueher den Ban der Cmuideen,” Marburg Sitzungsherichte, 1870, 
no. 1, p. 20. 

§ Op, cit. p. 267, Taf, xii. fig. 9, 
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body-cavity, I am somewhat surprised at findinsf no reference 
to them, either in the text or in the figures of Messrs. Yogt 
and Yung’s monograph*. They occupy some of the ‘ lacunes 
periton^ales dans le tissu spongieux vasculaire ” (p 554), and 
are altogetlier different from the channels witliin the threads 
of this tissue that Messrs. Yogt and Yung term vaisseaux 
formant de reseaux,” a denomination which I cannot now 
discuss. Their omission is the more surprising as Ludwig 
has given an excellent description and figuie of these inter- 
vi'^ceral vessels in Antedon rosacea f ; while one of his figures 
shows their connection with the problematical dorsal organ. I 
well remember my father directing my attention to these vessels 
in Antedon rosacea before I ever cut any sections of the disk. 
He had studied them in his minute dissections with a binocular 
microscope, a method of lesearch which I have often found 
extremely useful when applied to moderately thick sections 
of a large Comatida or Pentacrimis^ and I have invariably 
found these intervisceral vessels in the disk of every Antedon^ 
Actinometray Promachocrinus^ or Pentacrinus which I have 
cut into sections. Their relations to the other portions of the 
vascular system are fully described in the ^Challenger’ report. 

I am really very sorry to have been obliged to speak so 
strongly with respect to a work which is associated with the 
honoured name of Prof. Carl Yogt, and I should not have 
noticed it at all had it been a mere students’ text-book com- 
piled in the ordinary way ,* but the prefatory statement that 
the Traits “ sera composee d’une s^rie de monographies anato- 
miques de types, resumant I’organisation animale toute en- 
ti^re^” and its publication in two languages so as to bring it 
within the reach of a larger number of students, necessitate 
its being judged by a much higher standard than that of the 
usual ^Lehrbuch.^ In a work of this kind descriptive accuracy 
is absolutely essential, and it will be evident from what I 
have said above that, alt^ether apart from mere clerical 
errors, Messrs. Yogt and Young’s monograph is often sadly 
defective in this respect. Some of their statements, e.y. that 
respecting the division of the arm-nerves in the first radials, 
could not have been made by any one who had a proper 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject which was 
being treated mono^raphically ; while others, such as the de- 
scription of rents in the skeletal tissues as portions of the 
system of cavities derived from the coelom, are due to a total 
misapprehension of the characters of their sections. 

* It is possible that the " vais^seauz coupes ** which are lettered o in 
fig. 271 may belong to this system. 

t Op.cit, p. a23, Taf. xvii. figs. 62, 66 j Taf. xviii. figs. 67, 69. 
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A monograph of Aniedon rosacea for the use of students 
has yet to be written ; but we must first endeavour to arrive 
at some general consensus of opinion respecting the character 
and relations of the vascular system, not merely in the 
Crinoids, but also in the other JEchinodcrms ; and I am in 
hopes that the researches of Perrier and Proiiho, of Ludwig 
and Hamann, and of those Engdisli naturalists who are 
attracted by the subject, will soon bring this very desirable 
end more within our reach than it appears to be just at 
present. 


IT. — On the Rhopcdocera of Xorthern Borneo. — Part I. 

By W. L. Distant and W. B. Puter. 

[The butterflies here enumerated and described were collected 
by Mr. Pryer at, and in the neighbourhood of, Sandakan, and 
all notes as to the habits, times of appearance, &c. of the 
species are contributed by him, and are the results of his own 
observations. His colleague in the preparation of this paper 
desires to draw attention to the exceedingly close relationship 
of this portion of the Rhopalocerous fauna of Borneo with 
that of the Malay peninsula, a large percentage of the species 
being common to both areas, whilst where specific distinc- 
tion exists it, in most cases, partakes largely of a local and 
racial character,] 

The district of Sandakan, where a considerable number of 
the species mentioned were caught, is almost entirely one 
unbroken forest. Unbroken forest is not at all good collect- 
ing-ground for buttei*flies, which are very rare in its gloomy 
depths, while its thick leafy cover, rising 200 feet above the 
ground, is also but little frequented by them. The place 
where I chiefly resided, Elopura, having been but recently 
cut out of the virgin forest, the nearest clearing being twenty 
miles away, it was a long time before butterflies found their 
way there, consequently my opportunities for collecting were 
not so good as if I had been in a more cleared part of 
the country. As all the surrounding district is flat land 
the sameness of the vegetation causes a sameness of insects ; 
an exploration of the high land in the interior would no doubt 
bring to light a largely different fauna. 

Some distance up the rivers there ai*e many old abandoned 
^village sites in all stages of low regrown jangle, and when- 
ever I found myself in such a locality a lair take of butter- 
flies was always the result. A collector in the tropics, 
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however, should not indulge too great expectations of what he 
hopes to catch. The glowing pictures of abundant insect-life 
which most travellers, and not a few naturalists, draw, have 
been but very rarely realized in my experience. When once 
the more common species have been obtained, it is dijficult, 
under ordinary favourable circumstances, to catch more than 
ten specimens that you require in a day, and not even that if 
you are at all unlucky. I remember on one occasion, in the 
Philippine Islands, at a place where the forest was a good deal 
opened up with clearings (just the place for buttei flies appa- 
rently), on three consecutive days I only took four that I wanted. 
The great thing for a collector to find is some well -situated 
and attractive bush or creeper in flower ; there he will catch 
in one day more butterflies, and choicer ones, than in a week’s 
collecting anywhere else. Strange as it may seem, such an 
attraction is but rarely found ; when it is, however, the fun is 
fast and furious, twenty or more butterflies are always in 
sight at once, and the difficulty is to pick out those you want 
from the crowd of commoner ones. Papilio dashes about at full 
speed, settles only for a few seconds at a time, and, with 
elevated quivering wings, rapidly sips at the blossoms with 
its long proboscis, Parthenos sails by on down-pointed 
nearly stationary wings or keeps flying from and to the 
flowers in small circles and indulges in frequent fights with 
its own species. Pieris flies from flower to flower rather 
quietly. Hestiaj with slow flaps and an occasional soar, keeps 
aloof from the flowers, but is nearly always to be seen in their 
close neighbourhood. Ornithoptera usually soai's high aloft, 
not frequently settling, but generally manages sooner or later 
to bring itself within reach of the net. Hesperia shoots with 
an almost invisible buliet-like flight from flower to flower and 
stands on them for a few seconds at a time, with rapidly 
vibrating wings ; many small Lycoence flit in and out amongst 
the leaves, settling on flowers usually in the shade. With the 
exception of the handsome Gethosia and one or two others the 
bulk of the Nymphalidse do not seem to come much to flowers, 
though Girrochroa is generally to be seen flying rather rapidly 
past in a straightforward sort of way, while an Athema or two 
may be caught in the course of the morning. If Eypolim-^ 
ncbSy Neptisj or Euihalia are seen it is more because the position 
is a favourable one than that the flowers are an attraction. 
As the bush is usually some 25 feet high, and butterflies 
frequent the top more than the lower portions of it, the 
collector very soon finds that he has strained the muscles ^ 
of the back of his neck and made himself dizzy by looking ' 
upwards and following the moveiueuts of the insect he 
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more particularly wants, as they all dash, and circle, and twist^ 
and dance about together, usually just out of hisreach, the result 
frequently being that while endeavouring to single out one 
from the quantities of commoner things, others just as good 
dash from behind over his shoulder, or pass in some other 
such way, that he rarely gets a strike at them. At such a 
bush lately I caught over thirty kinds of butterflies fresh to 
me in five or six days, and this after collecting off and on for 
the last eight years in neighbouring districts. The profusion 
of species in the tropics is so great, in lact, that one rarely 
takes a Avalk in a faiidy good locality without either noticing 
or taking something fresh. 

All flowers are not equally attractive, so that when once 
a bush of the kind is encountered the collector should just 
stick to it regularly till its bloom is over. I have but 
once or twice found such a bush, and only on the occasion 
noted above was I able to visit it on more than one day. 
"When travelling up rivers some of the creepers which drape 
the trees on the edge of the water are occasionally seen in 
blossom : there is one of these of a bright scarlet which is much 
frequented by butterflies ; this bloom is in a pyramidical 
shape, 15 or 18 feet in breadth at the Ijottom and narrowing 
upwards to a height of 60 feet or so above the water, the 
whole front being alive with butterflies. 

Besides flowers there are few other things that are 
mufch frequented by butterflies. Some of gross tastes are 
attracted by various decaying substances, while chewed sugar- 
cane placed in forest-paths vrill always bring some species to 
it. If staying long at any place in the forest it sometimes 
pays to fell an acre or so of virgin forest in the neighbourhood 
of clearings ; butterflies which get above the top of the forest 
are much in the predicament of being at sea, and will make 
for and fly down into a clearing as a man adrift in a boat 
would steer for an island. If too far away from old clearings, 
however, most of the w^anderers vpill have come to grief or 
spread too much before flying close to it, and it will be months 
before many butterflies have found it out ; hut such a vast 
unbroken virgin forest as this implies is rarely found any- 
where except in one part of Borneo. 

I have very nearly abandoned the idea of there being such 
a thing as a really rare butterfly. However much one may 
prize some special specimen which stands alone in one’s 
cabinet, for years may be, the time comes sooner or later that 
a locality is found where it is abundant enough, or some 
brother collector from a distance tells you that your rarity is 
one of his commonest things.” 
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One noticeable feature about collecting in the tropics is 
the verj few larvae seen, and it soon becomes apparent to 
the observer that only those species can exist which have 
some very special means of protection or of concealment — the 
latter being tlie safeguard of many more species than the 
former, which accounts for the very few larvse found. The 
enemies of larvm are so numerous that it really seems 
wonderful liow any can escape at all with the numbers of 
spiders, ants, wa>.ps, ichneumons, mantises, &c. continually 
searching every leaf and twig in hopes of prey. If England 
by a miracle could have these insect-destroyers moved over 
to it for a couple of years in the same numbers in which they 
exist in the tropics, the consequence would be the entire 
blotting-out of the greater paii: of our insect-fauna. It is rather 
curious, however, that some of these exterminators are them- 
selves in turn subjected to the most ruthless persecution ; and 
nothing is more curious than to see the liuge him ting-spider 
common in houses hunted by a small GJiryseiSj wliicli, after 
a more or less exciting and lengthy chase, generally manages 
to settle on its back, sting it, and then drag it oflF to furnish 
food for its young in the fixture ; the come into ray parlour 
said the spider to the fly poem of one’s youth suffers a 
rude reversal. 

It is chiefly in the larva stage that butterflies suffer from 
their enemies. Moths are ruthlessly eaten by birds by day 
and by bats at night ; but I have never once in a twenty years’ 
experience seen a butterfly taken by a bird. 

The number of moths in the ti'opics is enormous ] the best 
way to get a good idea of them is, if time and money afford, to 
make a felling in the forest, the further away firom the nearest 
clearing the better, and there have a hut erected : native huts 
usually run up in a peak to the top of the roof, without any 
ceiling ; but if you like to put a ceiling of white cloth over 
the room so much the better ; and at night a bright light will 
attract a simply uncountable number of moths, and on every 
night that is not too bright tJie same thing will occur until 
the bats find their way over from the nearest clearings. In 
a clearing frequented by bats scarcely any moths come to 
light at all. In a house in a new clearing in the forest I have 
seen the floor and table in the morning simply covered with 
the wings of moths which have flown in and settled on the 
roof inside, where they have been caught and eaten, principally 
by hunting-spiders* 

One thing the collector may feel pretty sure about — he will 
see a great many more sjjecies than he will catch. Most of 
the butterflies in the tropics fly very fast ; many of them fly 
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high, and, owing to the rough ground, tree-stumps, &c., running 
is almost an impossibility, so that -with such of them as do come 
within reach one strike as a rule is all that is obtained, and 
it is better if possible to wait until they settle somewhere and 
then try to stalk them. Another diflSiculty is that many of them 
distinctly dodge the net when struck at, necessitating a net 
very much larger than is generally used in England. 
Another great nuisance to the collector is the number of thorns 
of all kinds, particularly those of the rattan-palms, so that, 
while keeping an eye on the butterfly you are after, you have 
to have a sort of general consciousness of the spot on which 
you are going to step next and the foliage through \vhich you 
are canying your net. 

One reason accounting for the large numbers of butterflies 
that are sent from the tropics is found in the fact that there 
is no cessation to the collecting-season there. Whereas in 
England three and a half months a year is about all the 
butterfly-collector gets, in the tropics you can go on adding to 
your collection day after day, year in and year out. 

Some genera are common in one place or situation, some in 
another ; but those frequenting one set of situations are not 
often found in places much differing in character, the amount 
of sunshine determining each set of situations. These may 
be classified as follows : — ^places exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun ; places 'where bushes more or less break the sun’s 
full force ; places surrounded wdtli trees, but in themselves 
fairly open, such as large forest-paths, small openings in the 
forest, and so forth; situations partly shaded; situations 
nearly entirely shaded, hut where the sun’s rays manage more 
or less to struggle through ; and deep forest. Bushes along 
river-banks in full sunshine also seem to be frequented by 
several species not often seen elsewhere. All these places 
have their separate hahituia^ the habits of the several species 
of a genus being usually identical: and though some are 
common to more than one situation, while others wander 
more or less, those frequenting one such place are not found 
in any other. Deep gloomy forest, which in North Borneo 
covers by far the great hulk of the country, is the least fre- 
quented of any, one or two species of not common Moi-phinge 
being almost the only things found there. Thaumantis 
comes next perhaps in its preference for heavy forest. Erites 
and Ragadia also like considerable shade. In places where 
the sun gains limited entrance Lycajnidm of various species 
are always to be found, as well as all the Erycinidse I kno'w, 
and some of the Eutlialice ; and as places with more sun are 
sought the number of butterflies increases. It is on the sunlit 
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edge of forest that the greatest quantity and variety of 
butterflies are to be found, nearly all species preferring the 
neighbourhood of ti’ees to absolute open land ; but even in 
the places most open to the sun not a few species, and these 
usually abundant ones, are to be seen of the different species 
of the genera Catopsilia^ Jnnonta^ Precis ^ Neptisj Pandita^ 
Danaides of the Archippus type, not a few of the Lycaenidge 
(i. bcetica in particular rejoices in all the sun it can get), and 
others. 


Fam. NymphalidaB. 

Subfam. DjyATNJB, 

Group Danaina. 

1. Hestia lynceus. 

rapilio Iynceu% Druiy, HI. Ex. Ent. ii. t. vii. fig. 1 (1773). 

Common in many places ; usually seen where the forest 
has been partially opened, 

2. Hestia hypermnestra* 

Hestia Jwpermnestraj Westwood, Cab. Orient Entomol. «. 75, t xxxvii. 
fig. 1 (184S), 

3, Hestia leuconoe. 

Idea leuconoe^ Erichson, Nova Acta Ac. Nat. Cur. xvi. p. 283 (1834), 

The local form of this species has been named (not yet 
published) Necfaria lahnana by Mr. Moore. 

Abundant; may be seen anywhere, but prefers the edge 
of mangrove- swamps and similar places, where the water is 
brackish. The highly glided pupa was once found by 
Mr. Pryer attached to a coarse prickly plant in such a locality, 

4. Ideopsis daos. 

Idea daos, Boisduval, Spec. G€n. L^p. i. t. xsiv. fig. 3 (1836). 

Not common, under partial forest shade. 

5. Badena vulgaris. 

Banais vulgaris, Butler, Ent. Month. Mag. xL p. 164 (1874). 

Abundant nearly everywhere — near the edge of the forest, 
in partly overgrowm clearings, and similar localities. Has a 
habit of settling on dead twigs and hanging with its wings 
folded downwards. 
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6. Radena juventa. 

Peipiliojuventa, Cramer^ Pap. Ex. ii. t. clxxxviii. B (1779). 

Localj but abundant where found. 

7. Danais aspasia. 

Papilio aspa^ta, Fabrieius, JIant. Ins. ii. p. 15. n. 145 (1787). 

Occurs sparingly in forest-paths and overgrown clearings. 

Danais aspasia^ var. croeea, 

JDanais crocea, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, p. 57. n. 53, t. iv. fig. 5. 

Similar Incalities to the last, with which it is caught flying, 
which hardly seems to point to its being a seasonal variety. 

8. Danais lartssa, 

JDanais larissaj Felder, Nov. Beise, Lep. ii. p. 849 (1865). 

9. Danais eryx. 

PapUio eiyv, Fabiicius, Ent. Ryst. Suppl. p. 423 (1789). 

Abundant ] same localities and habits as Eadena vulgaris. 

10. Danais septentrionis. 

JDanais septentrionis^ Butler, Ent. Month. Mag. xi. p. 163 (1874). 

At the edge of forest, not common. 

11. Danais lotis. 

Papilio lotiSf Cramer, Pap. Ex. iii. t. ccxxx. D, E (1780). 

Open w^eedy places, near forest. 

12 Euploea Bremer i^ var. Prgeri. 

Eupicea Bremeri^ Felder, '^hen. ent. Mon. iv. p. 398, n. 16 (I860). 
Tronga Pryeri^ Moore, Proc. Zuol. Soc. 1883, p. 269. n. 11. 

13. Euploea Moorei. 

Eupicea Moorei^ Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, p. 277. 

14. Euploea Scudderi. 

Crastia Scudderi, Butler, Joum. Linn. Soc., ZooL xiv. p. 297 (1878). 

15. Eupicea Gastelnaui^ var. QodmanL 

Eupicea Castelnaui, Felder, Eeise Nov. Lep. ii, p. 315. n. 427 (1865). 
Euploea Godmani, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1883, p. 291, n. 7. 
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16. Eiipima 2IenitriisL 

Eiqjilcsa 2Unetni8ii, Felder, Wien, ent, Mon. iv. p. 398. n. 16 (1860). 

The hahits of most of the Euplcsm are very similar j they 
like the slight shade of partly regrown jungle, forest-paths, 
and weedy places near the edge of the forest — places, in fact, 
where there is neither too much nor too little sun. I once 
saw an immense flight of a species of Eitplvea ; for days they 
came flying over the Bav of Sandakan from south to north ; 
there were always from four or five to twenty to be seen at 
once, flying along in the full sunshine as fast as they could, 
and not flitting backwards and forwards in partial shade, as 
is their usual custom. 

17. Euploea mulcibei*, 

Papilio midcP>er, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii. t. cxxrii. C, D (1709). 

Common nearly everywhere — overgrown scrub stuff, edges 
of forest, forest-paths on nearly open ground, 

18. Euplcea mazares^ var. ariatotdis. 

Euplaa maznres, Moore, Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co. i. p, 128 (1857). 

CalUplcfa arutdelUj Moore (^Horsf. & Moore), Proc. ZooL Soc. 1883, 
p. 292. XL. 3. 

19. Euplcea Loioei, 

Salpinx Loweiy Butler, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. xiv. p. 294 (1878). 

Common ; usually seen below native houses (which are 
built on piles). 


Subfam, SATTMryjB. 

20 . 2Idaaiits leJtr, 

Papilh hih) Linnfeus, Svst. Nat. i. 2, p. 773. n. 151 (1707). 

Papilio ismene^ Cramer, Pap. Ex. i. t. xx^*i. A, B (1775). 

Abundant 5 rarely flics in the daytime unless it is dis- 
tm-bed, when it has a way of settling on the ground, or a dead 
leaf, or some similar substance, from which it is not easily 
disceniible. For barely an hour or so about sundown it flies 
at the edge of the forest, four or five together. 

Mr. de Xicevillehas recently stated that these two generally 
considered distinct species, J/. leJa and J/. are but the 

wet- and diy-season forms of one species ; and this seems 
borne out by Mr. Piyer’s experience, who placed them 
together in his collection as varietal forms. 

21. Erites argmtina. 

Efites argentina^ Butler, Cat. Sat. Brit. Mus. p. ISS. n. 6 (1868). 

One of the few butterflies that frequent forests ; but even 
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in this case it is not high, big-tree forest, but only places 
where a dry sandy soil supports small trees. It is local and 
uncommon. 

22. 2lycale$ts anapita, 

Mycalesis ampita, Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Oat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co. 
vol. i. p. 282. n. 495 (1857). 

23. 2IycaJesis orseis, 

MycaUsis orseis, Hewitson, Esot. Butt. iii. p. 89, Myc. t. vi. figs. 36, 37 
(1864). 

24. ^lyealesis medas, 

Papilio nudm^ Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 483. n. 193 (1775). 

25. 2Iyealesis mineus, 

PapUio mineus^ Linnoeus, Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 768. n. 126 (1767). 

26. Myealesis fusca, 

JDasyommafuseum, Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p. 401, n. 27 (1860). 

27. Yptliima pandocus, 

Ypthinia pandocm^ Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co. 
vol. L p. 235. n. 506 (1857). 

28. YptJiima fasciata, 

Ypthhna fasdata,, Hewitson, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 8, vol. ii. p. 287. n. 12 
(1865). 

Mycahsis and Ypthima have very similar habits, fre- 
quenting low bushes and long grass everywhere, round the 
edge of the forest particularly, and rarely rising many feet 
above the ground. 

29. Ragadia erisia, 

EuptyeMa erisia, Hiibner, Zutr. ex. Scbmett. figs, 675, 676 (1832). 

Bare, under almost thick-forest shade. 

30. Neorina Lowii, 

QfUo LowiL Bonbleday & Hewitson, Gen. Bimn. Lep. p. 309, t, Ixi. 
fig. 4 (1861). 

Bare, under almost thick-forest shade. 

31. Elymnias nigrescent, 

Elymnias nigrescens^ Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 620. n. 2, t. xlii. 
fig. 1. 

Ann, & Mag, N MisL Ser. 5. Vol, xix. 


4 
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32, Etymnias lutescens. 

Blymnias luUscem, Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 8, vol. xx. 
p. 404, t. is. fig. 10 (1667). 

Uncommon ; open ground near forest. 

33, Elymnias esalca. 

Melanitls esaka, Westwood, Gen. Bium. Lep. p. 40o. n. 10, note (1851). 

In fairly open ground^ in sunshine. 

34, Elymnias lais. 

Papilio lais, Cramer, Pap. Ex. ii. t. C3d.T. A, B (1779). 

Rare ; habits similar to those of E» lutescens. 

35. Elymnias penanga. 

Melanitis pefianga, .Westwood, Gen. Dium. Lep. p. 405. n, 9, note 
(1651). 

36. Elymnias dara^ n. sp. 

Female. "Wings aboTe chocolate-brown: anterior wings 
with an obliq^ue, slightly curved, greyish- white fascia, com- 
mencing at costa a little beyond end of cell and terminating 
near outer angle; the costal margin between this fascia and 
base of wing is speckled with greyish : posterior wings crossed 
at about centre by a greyish-white fascia, which is narrowed 
and curved near costa, and is outwardly margined by some 
small dark spots, which become subobsolete above the upper 
median ner-vmle ; outer margin of both wings strongly scal- 
loped. Wings beneath much paler than above: anterior 
wings with the white fascia fused in a broad, outer, marginal, 
greyish-white fascia, which is reticulated with chocolate- 
brown: posterior wings with a bluish-grey spot, margined 
with black between the bases of the subcostal nervules, the 
spots on the outer margin of the greyish-white fascia more 
continuous and with small bluish centres ; beyond the central 
fascia the ground-colour is greyish, reticulated with chocolate- 
brown. Body above brownish, beneath with the thorax and 
legs brownish ; the abdomen obscure ochraceous. 

Exp. wings 62 millim. {coll. DisL). 

37. Elymnias Qodferyi. 

Blymms GodferyL Distant, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vob xii, 
p. 361 (1883) 

Larvffi feeds on an orcMd. A specimen of this orchid 
hanging in the verandah attracted two or three females, and 
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a caterpillar feeding on the orchid was bred up and produced 
the male. This butterfly may be described as rare^ but is 
probably common enough 150 feet aboye ground amongst 
the tree-tops, where only the orchid grows. This is another 
instance of an insect being apparently rare, while, if looked 
for in the proper place, it would probably be taken commonly 
enough. 


Subfam. 

Group MoEPniNA. 

38. Amathusia pliidippus, 

Papilio pMdipptis^ Linnseus, Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 752. n. 37 (1707). 

Not very common. 

39. Amathusia ottomana, 

Atnathusia ottotnana, Butler, Ent, Month. Mag. vi. p, 66 (1869). 

This and the preceding species are generally seen towards 
the evening, flying under a half-shade ; have habits of settling 
on tree-trunks. 

40. Discophora clieops, 

Discophora cJieops^ Felder, Beise Not. Lep. iii. p. 403. n, 783 (1860). 

41. Thaumantis lucipor, 

Thaumantis iKcipor, TTestwood^ Gren, Bium. Lep. p, 337, n, 5, note 
(1851). 

Not common. 

42. Thaumantis noiireddin, 

TJiamnantk noureddbi^ Westwood, Gen, Bium. Lep. p. 337, n. 6, note 
(1851). 

Abundant under fairly thick-forest shade. 

43. Clerome gracilis, 

Ckrome gradlis, Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 3, vol. xx. p. 401, 
t. Tiii. fig. 7 (1867). 

Fairly common ; thick-forest shade. 

44. Xantliotcenia husiris, 

Clerome {Xjanthoi<snia) htmns^ Westwood, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, 
vol. It. p. 187, n. 6 (1858), 

Uncommon ; thick-forest shade. This and the preceding 
species are the only two I know that frequent only the shade 
of the high forest. 


4 « 
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Group Ntmphalina. 

45. Doleschallla j>olihete, 

TapUio poUbeie^ Cramer, Pap, Ex. iii. t. ccxxxiv, D, E (1782). 

Not common. 

46. Precis ida, 

Fapilio ida, Cramer, Pap. Ex. i. t. xlii, C, D. (1776) j ^id. iv. 
t. ccclxxir. C, D (1782). 

47. Junoma atlites, 

Fapilio cEtliteSy Linnoeus, Cent, Ins. p. 74. n. 72 (Amoen. vi. p. 407) 
(1703). 

48. Junonia Wallacei, 

Junonia WaMacei, Distant, Pliop. Malay, p. 25. n. 8 (1883). 

Precis and Junonia are found in open ground in hot sun- 
shine. 

49. Kallima BuxtonL 

KdLlima Buxtoni, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1879, p, 10. 

50. QTiaraxes deljpMs. 

Charaxes delphk. Doubleday, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1848, p. 217, 
t. vil 

Observed drinking at a pool of water. 

51. CliarcLxes Jiarpax, 

Charaxes harpax, Felder, Reise Nov, Lep. iii p. 444. n. 725 (1866). 

52. SympTimdra dirtea, 

dirtea, Fabricius, Ent. Syst, iii, 1, p. 69. n. 184 (1793), 

Abxmdant. Forest-paths, where the tree-tops have closed 
overhead, or other somewhat open places in the forest j 
chewed sugar-cane left in such a place attracts it by dozens. 

53. Symjphcedra canescens, 

Sympkadra carmeens, Butler, Proc. ZooL Soc. 1868, p, 612. n. 2, t. xlv, 
fig. 6. 

Not common. 

54. Euthalia derma* 

Adolias derma, Foliar, Hug. Fascbm. iv. 2, p. 486 (1848). 

Edges of forest and similar localities ; not common. 

55. Euthalia dunya, 

JdaUas duirtya, Doubl. & Hew. Gm. Dium. Lep. t, xliv. fig. 8 (1860). 
One Cnly, caught at rest on a tree-trunk. 
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56. Euihalia anosia. 

Adolia^ anosia, Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat, Lep. Mus, E. I. Co. i. 
p. 187. n, 376 (1857). 

In one place only, at the back of Elopura, flying in open 
sunshine in some regrown scrub-stuff. 

57. Euthalia garuda, 

Adolias garuda^ Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat. Lep. Mus. E. L Co. i. 
p. 186. n. 374 (1857). 

Not often seen flying, but larva only too abundant on 
mango-trees. 

58. Euiholia amhalika. 

Adolias amhdlika, Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co. i. 
p. 192. n. 386 (1857). 

59. Euthalia decorata, 

Adolias deco7*atuSy Butler, Proe. ZooL Soc. 1868, p. 605. n. 39, t. slv. 
iig. 209. 

60. Euthalia hellata. 

Adolias hellata, Bruce, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 844. u. S, t. xxjdi, fig, 3. 

61. Euthalia Ivhentina. 

Bapilio luhentinaf Cramer, Pap. Ex. ii. t. civ. 0, B (1779). 

62. Euthalia djata^ n. sp. 

Allied to E. lubentina^ Oram., but differing in the following 
particulars: — The male is smaller and darker, the anterior 
wings above are entirely without the red spots in cell and the 
white spots on apical portion of wing ; beneath the anterior 
wings possess the red spots, but are totally without the white 
ones ; the posterior wings beneath have the red costal streak 
confined to base, and the red submarginal spots obsolete 
towards anal angle. The female resembles the corresponding 
sex of E^ Ivhentina^ but the posterior wings both above and 
beneath are totally without the inner series of red-and-black 
bordered spots, and above are traversed by two waved discai 
black lines. 

Exp. wings: $ , 50 millim. ; $ , 60 miliim. 

63. Tano^eeia lutala, 

AdoHas iietala, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, vol. v. p. 71. n. 17, t vi 
fig. S (1869). 

64. Tanaecia clathrata, 

Adolias clcdhratUf Vollenhoven, Tijd. Ent. v. p. 205. n 88, i adi. fig. 5 
(1862). 

The females are rather general in their occurrence, but more 
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common in forest-paths than elsewhere. The pretty black 
males with their blue-edged wings frequent spots in the forest 
where the sun happens to penetrate, seating themselres on 
the leaves with the wings wide-spread. 

65. Evripas lomeensis^ n. sp. 

This species or local race bears about the same relationship 
to E. lialitherses as E^njhjfa Lotcii does to E, rhadainanthuSy 
and is therefore remarkable fu' its inelanic hue. 

Mole, Scarcely differing from the corresponding sex of E. 
JialifJierses and E, euplceoides. 

Femah, Dark chocolate-brown above with all the white 
markings (as in the other two species) much abbreviated, espe- 
cially on the posterior wings, where the usual whitish basal 
area is reduced to a few whitish basal streaks. 

Exp. w’ings : (5* , 60 millim. ; $ , 75 millim. 

Common ,■ the male is the rover in this case, the female 
being confined to one or two places in the vicinity of Elopura. 

66. Euripus cinnamomeus. 

EuripitB cinnamomeus, Wood-^lason, J. A. S. Beng. vol. 1. p. 272, t. iy. 
fig. 4 (1681). 

This species was described from a specimen captured in the 
Khasi Hills, X.E. India. 

67. Gy testis niveoy var. nivalis, 

Amathn&ia nirea, Zinktin-Suiiimer, Xova Acta Ac, Nat.-Cur. xyi. p. 13B, 
t. siv. fiu. 1 (IfcSll 

CyresUs Feld. Eeiae Xov. Lep. iii, p. 114. n. 634 (ISCG). 

6S. Chetsonesia raliria. 

Cyrestis rahna^ IMoore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat. Lep. Mus. E, I. Oo. vol. i. 
p. 147. n. 301, t. iii. a, fig. 2 (1857). 

Edge of forest &c. 

69. Parthenos ganibrisius, 

FapUio gamhrisiusj Fabricius, Ent. Sjbt. iii, 1, p. 85. n. 264 (1793). 

Abundant eveiywhere. 

70. Lebadea paduka, 

Zimenitis padnka, Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat Lep, Mas E I Co 
Tol.i.p. 170.11.365 (1857). ^ ‘ ‘ 

Common ; forest-paths and similar places. 

71. PanJifa sinoria, 

JPandlta sinonaj Felder, Eeise Not. Lep. iii. p. 425. n. 670 (1866). 

Abundant ; fond of the hottest sunshine. 
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7 2. Limemtis jprocris. 

Pajnlio proeris, Cramer, Pap. Ex. ii. t. cvi. E, E (1779). 

Common ; edges of the forest. 

73. Keptis paraJca. 

Keptis paraka^ Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. Yol. i. p. 642. n. 9 
t. Ixviii. fig. 2 (1877), 

74. Neptis vikasi. 

Neptis vikasiy Horsfield, Cat. Lep. Mus. E.I. Co. t. v. figs. 2, (1829). 

75. Neptis dnrgodana. 

Nepiis durgodana^ Mooie, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 10. n. 21, t, xlix. 

tig. 8. 

76. Neptis eurynomey var. 

Neptis eurgnoine, Westwood, Don. Ins. China, p. 66, t. xxxv. fig. 4 
(1842), 

77. Athyma hresaa. 

Atliyma Iresnay llToore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p, 12. n. 6, 1. 1. fig. 4. 

78. Athyma nefte var. 

Fapilio nefte, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii. t. cclvi. E, F (1782). 

79. Athyma larymna. 

Limenitis larymna, Doubleday & Hewitson, Gen. Dium. Lep. t. xxxv. 
fig. 1 (1850). 

80. Athyma pravara, 

Athyma pramra, Moore (Horsf. k Moore), Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co. i. 
p. 173. n, ^4, t. v.os. fig. 4 (1867). 

81. Athyma Icanwa. 

Athyma hanwa, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1858, p. 17. n. 17, t. Ii. fig. 2. 

82. Athyma sub rata. 

Athyma subrata, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 13. n. 10, t. li, %. 1. 

Neptis and Athyma frequent open spaces not necessarily 
near the forest, and rejoice in the hottest sun. Neptis floats 
along with open wings only some 3 feet above the ground ; 
Athyma usually has a bolder flight. 

83. Hypolimnas incommoda. 

jSypolimnas incommoda, Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. voL 
p. 643. n. 2 (1877). 

84. Hypolimnas ahithoe. 

Pa^ho dcithoe^ Cramer, Pap. Ex, i. t. Ixxx. A, B (1779). 
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85. Hypolimnas misippus. 

BapUio misippuSi linnseus, Syst. Nat. ed, 12, p. 767. n. 118 (1758). 

86. Hypolimnas anomala. 

Diadema anomahj IrV allace, Tians Ent. Soc. 1869, p. 285. n. 15. 

The species of Hypolimnas frequent sunnj places, not 
necessarily near the forest. Sometimes indiTidual specimens 
of H incommoda and H. olcitlwe haunt the same bush for 
days together. The manner of flight and habits of H. misip^ 
pus are different from those of the other species of the genus. 

87. Cethosia liypsea. 

Cethosia liyp&ea^ Doubleday & Ilewitson, Gen. Tiuin. Lep. t. xx. fig. 4 
(1847). 

Common ; open places in the forest. 

88. Ciipha erymanthis, 

Papilio erymanthiSf Drury, 111. Ex. Ent. i. t. xv. figs. 8, 4 (1773). 
Abundant. 

89. Oirrochroa satellita. 

(Hfrochroa mtellitay Butler, Gist. Ent. i. p. 9 (1869). 

90. Girroehroa hajadeta. 

Cfirrochrmhajadeta^l^QOtQ (Horsf. k Moore), Cat. Lep. Mua. E. I. Co. 
i p. 160. n. 309, t. iii. a. fig. 3 (1857). 

Abundant; forest-paths in the sunshine. 

91. Oirrochroa calypso, 

CkrochroacatypsOf ‘Wallace, Trans. Ent Soc. 1869, p. 339. 

92. Paducafasciata. 

AteHafmeicAa^ Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p, 236. n. 83 (1860). 

93. Terinos clarissa, 

Terinm chrma^ Boisduval, Sp. Gin. i. t. ix. fig. 4 (1836). 

Not common ; forest-paths and edges. 

94. Cynthia deione. 

Cmthia deione, Erichson, Nova Acta Ac, Nat.-0ur. xvi, sunnL n. f2791 
p. 403. n. 8, 1. 1. figs. 2, 2 a (1833). ^ 

Common; forest-paths. 
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V . — On some Darwinistic Heresies* 

By Prof. Carl Vogt 

H. Vogt would not like it to be thought that he does not 
fully accept the theories of descent^ of transformism, and of 
natural selection — in fact, all the fundamental points upon 
which Darwinism is based ; he only desires to combat cer- 
tain exaggerations, ill-founded applications, and hazardous 
conclusions which have been derived from it, and of which it 
has been attempted to make irrefutable dogmas. To com- 
mence with the final thesis to the demonstration of which 
the speaker desired to apply himself, he says : — Our present 
zoological classification cannot be, and is not, what is every- 
where said, the expression of actual relationship existing 
between the different members of a class, order, family, or 
even genus — a relationship the demonstration of which would 
be based upon phylogenetic and ontogenetic development, — 
but, at any rate in many cases, the result of a combination of 
similar chai’acters which we find in creatures originating from 
different stocks.” 

Let us establish, in the first place, some elementary 
principles. 

We generalize far too much when we raise to the rank of a 
general law conclusions drawn from observations made upon 
special cases. 

Consciously or unconsciously we start from the idea that 
Nature sets before her a purpose to be attained in accordance 
with a plan formed in advance, as we do in the case of our 
own actions, and that she arrives at this end by following the 
most duect course. 

Now it is precisely the contrary that is true. Every natural 
phenomenon is complex, and can be only the result of a multi- 
tude of varied forces, often even opposed to each other. In 
most cases, therefore, Nature arrives at a certain result or 
phenomenon only by the most indirect ways. If this were 
not the case we should no longer have to make experiments ; 
for the art of experimentation consists in the elimination of 
sources of error, that is to say of opposing influences, which 
prevent our arriving at a simple result produced by an isolated 
and circumscribed cause. 

To take an example : — ^Among the Mammalia there is not 
apparently a more uniform group than the horses or Solipedes. 
It is only upon differences of the coat, having no influence 

* Translated from tke Abstract in the ‘Biblioth^ue Universelle : 
Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles/ October 15, 1886, tome 
xvi. pp. 330-338. 
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npon the other characterSj that the African horses, the zehras, 
have been distinguished, under the name of Hippotigris^^ from 
the other horses. Xow-a-days rre have indigenous Solipedes 
only in the Old World : those of America have been in'^o- 
duced from Europe at a comparatively very recent historical 
date j but in the Quaternary epoch herds of indigenous horses 
traversed the plains of America as they traversed those of the 
Old World, 

We now know the phylogeny of the American Solipedes 
better than that of tlie Solipedes of the Old World ; we know 
how the feet and the teeth have been gradually transformed 
from Eocene to Quaternary times, when the genus Eguus 
existed on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 

Xow this genus, which is so uniform, originates from two 
very different stocks j it is of diphyletic origin. 

By arranging parallel to one another the lines of descent 
formed by the genera indicated by palseontologists in America 
and Europe, and placing the genera opposite each other in the 
order of the strata, we find, in fact, that we cannot identify 
any of the genera living on this side of the water during the 
Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene epochs with the genera 
living in America at the same epochs. The Lophiotheria^ 
Palceotheriaj Anchitheria^ and Hipparwnes of the Old World 
are different from the EoTiippi^ Orohippi^ Epihippi^ and Anc^ 
Mppi which mark the same epochs in the New World ; and 
it is a remarkable thing, to whic!. we shall revert, that the 
differences are the greater as we ascend towards the supposed 
stocks in the older Tertiary strata. It is only in the Pliocene 
and Quaternary deposits that we find on both sides of the 
ocean the identical genera Hippotkerium^ Pi'otohippus^ and 
finally Equus^ the definitive term. 

Let us bring these facts together a little in order to draw 
the conclusions which flow from them. The ancestors of the 
horses of one side of the ocean were unable to generate de- 
scendants on the other shore ; there was therefore an insur- 
mountable obstacle, the sea} the two continents must have 
been separated at least from the Eocene epoch. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the study of the other series of descent 
of terrestrial Mammalia with which we are more or less 
acquainted — ^the pig?, the ruminants, the camels, and the 
rhinoceroses of the Old World originate from stocks and pass 
through genetic stages different from those of the corresponding 
series of the new continent. 

Geological geography^ that is to say the delimitation of the 
ancient continents and seas at different geological epochs as 
ianght to us by geology, must therefore occupy an important 
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place in phylogenetic speculations, and any phylogenetic tree 
which does not take it into account is hy that fact alone errone-^ 
ous or null. 

The aboye-mentioned facts lead us, in the second place, to 
conclude that there is convergence of characters. As early 
as 1874, at the meeting at the French Association at Lille, 
Prof. Vogt brought forward a thesis suggested by the investi- 
gation of various parasites [Entoconcha^ Saccitlina^ Media) ^ 
and formulated in the following terms : — Prolonged adapta- 
tion to a restricted but predominant cause gradually effaces 
the divergent characters of types and finally effects, if not 
their union, at least their approximation to such a degi-ee that 
the distinctive characters even of the great divisions of the 
animal kingdom become entirely unrecognizable.” 

There is reason to wdden this proposition. Do we not see 
this convergence take place in a number of series of animals 
living in perfect freedom ? The more we study animals, even 
those the phylogeny of which we cannot know, the more we 
come to facts which lead to conclusions establishing a multiple 
origin for the groups which are united in our classification. 
Has not Prof. Hackel, the monophyletist par excellence^ been 
led by his investigations upon the Medusas to ascribe to 
them a diphyletic origin ? 

We see this convergence manifested not only in entire 
groups, but also in organs. Starting from the limbs of the Che- 
lonians and seals we see set up series of modifications leading 
to the paddles of the Halisaurians, Cetacea, and Sirenia. 
Have not these last two orders, differing completely in their 
dentition and other anatomical characters, indicating very 
different stocks, been brought together solely because their 
limbs are constructed in the same fashion ? 

If, then, convergence is established in many instances, it is 
our business to examine how it is brought about. So far as 
we know from palseontological and embiyonic investigations, 
all metamorphoses take place in three different ways : — 

1. By the reduction and final loss of primordial characters. 

2. By the excessive and unilateral development {einseitige 
Eniwicklung) of other characters which often originally 
existed only roughly sketched out. 

3. By changes of function (Functionswechsel)^ which are so 
frequent, and to which M. Dohm long since called the atten- 
tion of naturalists, without finding much response. Change 
of functions also implies the separation of parts originally 
united, and the fusion of other parts originally separated. 

Prof. Vogt cannot enter into the details which prove these 
assertions ; but, if they are true, it necessarily fallows from 
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ttem that there is not and cannot be harmonious development 
in any organism, it being of course understood that a harmo- 
nious creature must have all the organs and systems of organs 
brought to the same level of perfection. There can only be 
relative harmonies, in this sense, that one or several organs 
become preponderantly developed, and that the others adapt 
themselves in such a manner as not to impede but to sustain 
the functions of these preponderant organs. 

Man himself is a proof of what we advance. In him every- 
thing is subordinated to the development of the brain. From 
almost all other points of view he is a retrograde organism, of 
which the organs, taken separately, are often very inferior to 
those of other animals. The limbs have retained the ancient 
pentadactyle type. The eye itself, the superiority of which 
has been so much vaunted, is in certain respects very 
defective. 

But we arrive at yet other conclusions. If the ulterior 
development takes place by one of the three courses above 
indicated, or by their combination^ it follows that the possi- 
bility of tracing one or the other of these courses must origi- 
nally exist — ^in other words, the organs or the rudiments of 
the organs subject to development and transformation must 
exist in the anterior conditions either in the embryos or in 
the ancestors. 

From what precedes some consequences result fatal to several 
dogmas almost universally accepted. There has been esta- 
blished a so-called biogenetic law, according to W'hich the 
ontogeny and the phylogeny must correspond exactly. The 
embijos must pass compendiously through the same phases 
which the stock has passed through dunng the geological 
epochs. 

From what we have said of relative harmonies it follows 
that this law is absolutely false in its foundation, and a careful 
investigation of emb^ogeny in fact shows that the embijos 
have relative harmonies of their own quite different from those 
of the adults. The embryo of a mammal has a chorda dor- 
salis and branchial clefts analogous to those of a fish or of one 
of the^ lower Amphibia. Can there have been an ancestor 
organized in the same fashion ? is ever I for such a creature 
could not have lived, having neither intestine, nor locomotive 
organs, nor bmin, nor organs of sense fitted to perform their 
functions, which, however, are necessary for free and inde- 
pendent existence. 

•^explain these contradictions the word ccenogeny^ falsified 
«Jtafamgeny, has been invented. Poor logic, how it is tor- 
I Nature fedsifying herself ! 
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Let us go on. If the ways indicated as those by which 
the transformations are effected he true, it follows that we can 
by no means deduce complicated organisms from simple ones 
which have not even the rudiments of the organs with which 
the former are furnished. Neither in palseontology nor in 
embryogeny have we facts which can demonstrate the acqui- 
sition of entirely new organs^ while ; on the contrary, there 
are facts in abundance which prove that the ulterior develoj)- 
ment is effected, as we have stated^ by losses (limbs, denti- 
tion), or by excessive development of existing rudiments, or 
by change of function. 

If we apply these facts to our phylogenetic speculations we 
must recognize that the latter must be completely reversed, 
that the less complicated animals owe their existence to a 
more or less complete retrogradation, and that they must con- 
stitute the final terms and not the foundations of phylogenetic 
series. In one word^ all our genealogical trees at present 
accepted must be revised from base to apex so far as they do 
not correspond with the principles enunciated. 

It is to be remarked that these views square very well with 
palaeontological facts. W e have tortured our minds to explain 
the presence in the most ancient formations of highly organ- 
ized types and of what have been in part called collective 
types, presenting characters oscillating between those of classes 
and orders now well marked. Cephalopods, Trilobites, 
Ganoids, and Dipnoids swarm in the ancient formations, and 
yet these animals belong to the highest lypes of their respec- 
tive divisions. They have constituted the stocks of the types 
which have succeeded them, and their descendants have been 
formed by the unilateral development of certain organs or 
rudiments, combined with the retrogradation or the loss of 
other organs which the stock originally possessed. 

Let us return, in conclusion to our starting-point. The 
phylogenetic development of the different types has been 
presented to us in the form of trees which branch as they 
ascend. Accepting this image, we may say that with regard 
to these trees our classification plays the part of an espalier 
to the interspaces of which our divisions into subkingdoms, 
classes, orders, &c. con'espond. The branches of the trees to 
the right and left which arrive in a compartment thus bounded 
are definitely classed there, although starting from different 
stocks. 
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YI. — Descriptions of nine new Species of African Butterflies > 
By H. Geose SiiiTH. 

Pier is gallenria. 

Male. — Upper side. Both wings pale orange-yellow ; ante- 
rior wings with the costa and apex narrowly pale brown. 

Underside. Anterior wings pale orange-yellow, with the 
costa and apex orange-brown; posterior wings oiange- 
brown. 

Isear to P. SpilUriy but differs in colour, is smaller, and 
the anterior wings are more rounded. 

Expanse 1| inch, 

HaK Delagoa Bay {Mrs. 2Ionteiro). 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Acrcea machequena. 

Male. — Upperside. Anterior wings transparent, clouded 
with brown from the base to the end of the cell, and below it 
to the inner angle ; posterior wings brown, a row of seven 
Itinular black spots on the margin ; beneath each lunule is 
a small brown spot on the mai-gin ; from the cenfre of the 
costal margin to the centre of the hind margin is an irregular 
row of eight distinct small black spots, within which is a 
cluster of six spots near the base, also distinct. 

JJndei'side. As above, but paler. 

Female closely resembles mananda::a of Ward, while the 
male is very close to ranamlona of Boisduval. The male 
and female having been taken in copuld^ it would appear 
clear that manandaza and ranavalona are also sexes of the 
same species. Machequem differs from them in the colour 
of the male and in size of the spots on the posterior wings, 
which are smaller and distinct, not confluent as in rana- 
valona^ and the marginal row of spots is nearer the margin. 
I am not aware that ranavalona or manandaza have been 
taken on the mainland. 

Expanse 2 inches. 

jShA DelagoaBay {Mrs. Monteiro). 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Acrcea salamho. 

t^erside. Semitransparent, gi*eyish brown, the inner por* 
tion in which the spots are placed much lighter and tinged 
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with pink. Anterior wings with a large black spot in the 
middle of the cell, another at the end of the cell, beyond which, 
near it, is a third spot; trifid, beneath these are sis spots, the 
three outermost in a curved band between the median nervures, 
the lowest being bifid. Posterior vdngs with the outer mar- 
gins broadly dark brown, inside which is a curved band of 
eight black spots, and irregularly clustered towards the base 
is a group of twelve black spots. 

Underside. As above, but lighter; the posterior wings 
darker towards the margins, but without the broad dark brown 
margin, tinged with pink towards the base. Abdomen black, 
the end segments yellowish brown. Antennse black. 

Expanse 3^ inches. 

Hah. Congo. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

EurypKene elpinice^ Hewitson. 

Male. — Upperside. Brown. Anterior wings with the costa, 
apex, and exterior margin broadly dark brown, a small spot 
in the cell near the base, another in the middle shaped like 
the figure 8, another at the end of the cell ; a series of irregu- 
lar indistinct brown markings from beyond the centre of the 
costa to the inner angle, confluent towards the costa ; a yel- 
lowish-brown spot near the apex. Posterior wings : costa 
broadly brown, exterior margin and anal angle brown, a figure- 
of-8 spot in the cell and an indistinct submarginal band of 
brown linear spots. 

Underside* Anterior wings dark purplish brown, light 
pinkish-brown in the cell between the spots, of which there 
are three, one small, near the base, a figure-of-8 spot in the 
middle, a smaller spot at the end of the cell, beyond which is 
a pink spot, and another at the apex ; a submarginal row of 
brown spots. Posterior wings pale purplish brown, a figure- 
of-S spot in the cell, and an irregular band of dark purplish 
brown before the middle ; a submarginal row of brown linear 
spots. 

Expanse inches. 

Hah. Oamaroons. 

Resembles plautilla^'^ in shape, but the wings are more 
scaUoped. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Harma herminia. 

Male . — Upperside. Both wings light tawny brown, brighter 
towards the exterior margins, crossed beyond the middle by 
a broad dark brown band ; on the anterior wings the band 
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tapers towards the apex and is broader towards the inner 
margin, sinnated slightly internally and deeply so externallj^ ; 
on the posterior wings the band is broader on the costal margin 
and tapers towards the anal angle ; between the band and 
margins on both wdngs is an irregular row of brown hastate 
markings ; the base of the anterior and the base and fold of the 
posterior wings broadly brown, as well as the exterior margins 
of both wings. 

Underside. Both wings light tawny brown, tlie band 
less distinct, bordered internally by a brown line exten- 
ding from the costa of the anterior wing to the anal angle, 
inside which are the usual markings, the spots in the middle 
and at the end of the cell on the anterior wing brown, both 
wings with a snbmarginal band of indistinct hastate spots. 
Nearest to coenis and capella. 

Hah. Gamaroon Mountains. 

Expanse 2| inches. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Harma haimodia. 

Female. — Upper side. Both wings light rufous from the 
base to beyond the middle. Anterior wings with the apical 
portion from the centre of the costa to the inner angle brown- 
black, crossed by an oblique band of six white spots, the third 
being small, the fourth the largest, elongated, with a small 
black spot in the middle, the fifth spot interrupted, and the 
sixth near the inner angle nearly obsolete, two white spots 
near the apex. Posterior wings from beyond the middle 
brown-black, with a submaiginal irregular band of white spots, 
those towards the apex indistinct and smaller than the three 
nearest the inner angle. 

Underside. Rufous-orange, darker towards the apex. An- 
terior wings with two indistinct red spots in the cell, the 
band of spots and two apical spots as on the upperside 
and apex white ; a suhmarginal row of dull brown hastate 
markings. Posterior wings with the submarginal row of white 
spots bordered inwardly with dull brown, inside which is 
an indistinct row of hastate white markings, an indistinct 
white spot near the centre of the costa, a submarginal row of 
brown linear markings edged outwardly with white. Margins 
of both wings crenulated. Thorax and abdomen rufous. 

Expanse 2| inches. 

jSai* Camaroons. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Deudorix dinochares. 

Copper-red. Anterior wings with costal 
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margin, apex, and exterior margin to the inner angle broadly 
dark brown. Posterior wings with one tail ; the lobe grey 
with an orange spot ; a smooth brown spot near the base on 
the costal marrin. 

Underside. Grey tinged with orange. Anterior wings with 
a spot at the end of the cell, and a submarginal band formed 
by reddish-brown lines edged with white, an indistinct grey 
line between the band and the exterior margin ; the lower 
part of the wing towards the interior margin paler, a tuft of 
brown hairs midway on the interior margin. Posterior wings 
with three red spots near the base, that nearest the inner 
margin nearly obsolete, and a series of red lines bordered with 
white forming the usual bands ; the caudal spot black crowned 
with yellow, lobe black. 

Female. — Upper side. Dull blue, shading broadly into brown 
on the costal and exterior margins, paler in the middle of the 
anterior wings. Posterior wings with a black caudal spot, 
lobe grey* 

Underside. Grey with red markings as in the male. 

Expanse 1| inch. 

Hai. Delagoa Bay {J/ra. Monteiro). 

In the collection of H, Grose Smith. 

Deudorix dinomenes. 

Male. — Upper side. Copper-red, paler than in dlnooJiares and 
more glossy. Anterior wings with a brown apex. 

Underside. Anterior wings darker and redder than in dino^ 
chares^ the lower portion down to the inner margin orange. 
Posterior wings with three basal spots larger than in diner- 
chares and the lines forming the bands on both wings broader 
and redder; the outer portion of the posterior wings from 
beyond the middle irrorated with white. 

Female. — Upperside. Dull blue, more grey than in dino* 
chares^ in other respects resembling it ; but on the posterior 
wings is a marginal black spot between the caudal spot and 
the lobe. 

Underside. The spots and lines redder and broader than 
in dinochares. 

Both the above species approximate to dariaves and diodes 
of Hewitson, and in colouring resemble Pol^ommatm hip^ 
poihoe and its allies. 

Expanse 1^ inch. 

Hah. Delagoa Bay {Mrs. Monteiro). 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

LyccenestJies mahota, 

Upperside. Both wings orange-brown. Anterior wings 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 5 
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with the base, costal margin, the upper part of the cell, and 
the exterior margin broadly dark brown. Posterior wings 
with the base, the costal, exterior, and inner margins, two spots 
near the anal angle, and an interrupted submai'ginal line dark 
brown. 

Underside. Both wings greyish brown, lighter in the 
middle, with the orange-colour showing through, crossed with 
several bands of w'hite and two white submarginal lines 
Posterior wings with two spots near the anal angle, both 
iiTorated with silver, the spot fmrthest from the angle bor- 
dered on three sides with orange. 

Expanse inch. 

Eab. Delagoa Bay (J/rs. Monteiro). 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 


YII . — Diagnosis of a neio Species ^Hesperomys from North 
Ammca. By Oldfield Thomas. 

Sesperomys {Vesper imus) Tayhri^ ap. n. 

Allied and very similar in colour to S. michiganensis, Aud. 
& Bachm., but not more than about half the bulk of that species. 
Centre of back not darker than sides; tail indistinctly bicolor ; 
foot-pads black, five on the fore and six on the hind feet ; 
soles naked nearly to the heel. 

Measurements of an adult male (in skin) : — Head and body 
(c.) 53 millim. ; tail 32 ; hind foot, without claws, 13 ; ear, 
above crown, o’O ; skull, basal length 15 0, greatest breadth 
9'5 ; nasals, length 6‘5 ; interorbital constriction 3*4 ; inter- 
;^arietal, length 2*0, breadth 5 0 ; palate, length 8*4 ; palatal 
foramen 3-6: len^h of molar series 2*7; basicranial axis 
5-6. 

Hah, San Diego, South Texas (IF. Taylor). 

The smallest hitherto-known North-American Hesperomys, 
and the only near ally of E. Taylori, is H. michiganensis, 
which has a hind foot ranging in length from 17 to 19 millim. 
and a skull 20 millim. in basal length. 

It is with much pleasure that I connect with this interesting 
and diminutive animal, the smallest of its genus, the name 
of its discoverer, Mr. William Taylor, to whom the Natural- 
History Museum is indebted for many rare Rodents. 
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YIII. — Description of a neio Tailed Batrachian from Corea, 
By G. A. Boulexgee. 

Hynohius Leechii^ sp. n. 

Palatine teeth forming a -shaped figure, which is broader 
than long ; the length of one of the 
series, from anterior to posterior angle, 
equals one half of the width of the 
tongue. Head depressed, a little longer 
than broad ; snout short, rounded. 

Body thrice and two thirds the length of 
the head; the distance from snout to 
gular fold contained nearly thrice in the 
distance from latter to cloaca. Limbs 
not meeting n hen adpressed ; fifth toe well developed. Tail 
nearly as long as the distance between gular fold and vent, 
thick, compressed, not keeled, with vertical grooves, obtusely 
pointed posteriorly. Skin smooth ; thirteen costal grooves ; 
a vertebral groove. Blackish brown, above speckled with 
pale brownish : upper surface of tail pale brownish, with a 
few black dots. 

millim. 


Total length 83 

From snout to cloaca 47 

Head 10 

Width of head 8*5 

Fore limb 12 

Hindlimb. 14 

Tafl 30 


A single specimen formed part of a small collection of 
Batrachians made at Gensan, Corea, and presented to the 
Xatural-History Museum by J. H. Leech, Esq. The other 
species are : Rana escuLenta^ japonica^ Bufo vulgaris ^ and 

Hyla arhoreoy var. Samgnyi, 

Finding that the name Anaides, given by Baird in 1849 
to a genus of Plethodontine newts {cf. Gat. Batr. Gaud. p. 52) 
is preoccupied (Westwood, 1841), I propose to change it to 
Antodax, 



IX. — On the Genus Hindia, Duncan^ and the Name of its 
Typic^ Species, By Geoege Jennings Hinde, pLd., 


Dr. Haufp’s^ able paper ou this genus, a translation of 
which by Mr, W. S. Dallas appeared in the September number 

* " Ueber die Gattung Hindia, Dune./’ Sitznngsb. der Niederrh. GeselL 
2 u Bonn, Sitzrmg vom 10, Mar. 1886. 


5 * 
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of tlie ^ Annals,’ has served to clear np many of the doubtful 
points in the structure of this sponge, which had remained 
unexplained in the original description * by Prof. Duncan and 
in my own subsequent short notice t of it. I have recently 
again studied the characters of the fossil from new and better 
prepared microscopic sections, and, thanks to the generosity of 
Dr. Eaufif, I have had the oppoi’tunity^ of examining the 
specimens and sections on which his descriptions were based, 
as well as the admirable drawings made from them for his 
forthcoming monograph. Before, however, commenting on 
Dr. Banff’s observations on the genus, 1 wish to reply to two 
objections brought against me by Prof. Duncan, in the Sep- 
tember number of the ^Annals,’ respecting my notice of 
Eindia in the ^ Catalogue of Fossil Sponges in the British 
Museum,’ p. 57. 

The first point raised by Prof. Duncan is that I have re- 
placed the name sphcsroidaliSj^ given by him to the typical 

S ecies in 1879, by the name fibrosa^^ applied by Ferd. 

DemerJ to the same species in 1860. Prof. Duncan rightly 
states, “ that a species in order to be established must be so 
described that other forms than the type can be recognized 
and he farther alleges that there is not a single sentence in 
the description pioemer’s], mea^e as it is, that would lead 
any one to distinguish the form I described from New Bruns- 
wick as belonging to it and “ Ferd. Koemer not having 
properly and practically described the form he studied, and 
having placed it among the corals, I [f. e. Duncan] do not 
consider his species of any value whatever.” 

If these statements of Prof. Duncan represented the whole 
truth of the matter he w^ould be fully justified in placing the 
name ^^Jihrosa ” on one side, and insisting as he does, that 
Hindia sphoeroidalis is quite correct.” But after a careful 
examination of fossils like those named CalamoporaJSyrosay 
Rcem., of which there are several examples in the British 
Museum, and comparing them with Ecemer’s descriptions 
and figures, I can affirm “that they have been properly 
and practically described, so that other forms than the type 
can be recognized and though they have been erroneously 
referred to corals, yet the specific name is not thereby invali- 
dated. 

The explanation of this apparent strong contiudiction is as 
follows : — It happens that the forms from Tennessee studied 
by Ecemer are in the condition of silicified casts, in which the 

• Aim. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1879, ser.5, toI. iv, p. 84. 
t ‘ Catalogue Fossil Sponges Brit, Mus.’ p. 57. 

X * Die ^tnrische Fauna d. westl. Tennessee,’ p. 20, pis. 2, 2a, 2b, 
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original spicular structure of the sponge has almost entirely 
disappeared, and the radiating canals and interspaces between 
the spicules are infilled with solid silica. When thus pre- 
served the fossil has a most deceptive resemblance to a minute 
Favositoid coral which has been silicified, and it is therefore 
no matter for surprise that even so experienced a paleontologist 
as Ferd. Ecemer who had not seen the form in any other 
state of preservation, should have regarded it as a coral with 
minutely perforated walls. His description of the characters 
of the specimens is clear and explicit, and the accompanying 
figures accurately represent its external form and internal 
structure, so that even small fragments of the fossil could be 
recognized from them. It is not Koemer’s fault if his faithful 
description of the forms which he named ^^Jihrosa ” does not 
correspond with that given later by Duncan of the same 
fossil in a different state of preservation. A mere cursory 
glance at Eoemer’s figures would lead one to suspect the 
identity of the silicified forms from Tennessee with the calcified 
ones from New Brunswick described by Duncan, This 
identity can be readily demonstrated by placing a specimen 
from this latter locality in dilute acid, when, by the removal 
of the spicular structure, it presents the same appearance as 
the Tennessee examples. In one specimen in my possession 
the same result has been effected by natural means, so that in 
one part of it the structures described by Eoemer as fibrosa^'* 
ai*e clearly shown, and in another part those which Duncan 
placed under the specific name “ sphceroidalis.^'' 

Under these circumstances I submit that Eoemer’s clear 
description and figures of these silicified fossils justly entitle 
his specific name fibrosa ” to be retained for them, and that 
the error he made in placing them as corals does not, accord- 
ing to the recognized rules of scientific nomenclature, warrant 
its rejection in favour of the subsequent designation of Prof, 
Duncan. If such a substitution were allowed there would be 

* Ferd, Ecemer does not stand alone in making this mistake. The 
description of this same fossil was the first attempt I myself made at 
palsBontologicaal work, and in complete ignorance that it had been previ- 
ously noticed by Eoemer I also put it down as a coral ! I had the less 
excuse for the error since my specimens were not silicified. Fortunatdy 
the Geological Society, to whom mypaper and specimens were sent, only 
publi^ed the former in abstract. Tne mistake I made taught me to 
use the microscope and greater caution in future work. It is still more 
remaikable that even after both I and Ferd, Eoemer had, independently 
of each other, publicly acknowledged that our supposed coral was a true 
sponge, Dr. Steinmann, a palaeontologist of some pretensions, should 
boldly declare that the same fossil had not a single characteristic feature 
of a sponge, and that it ought to be relented to the same genus of 
Fhrosire-eorals in which Eoemer had originally placed it. 
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constant sHfting of specific names and corresponding con- 
fcision. It maj be mentioned that the course I have adopted 
in retaining Ecemer’s specific name has also been followed bj 
Dr. Eauff — an independent critic. 

Prof. Duncan does not seem to be aware that even if he 
substantiated his claim to the name he proposed as against 
that of KoemeTj there is yet another bar to its adoption, since 
the same species in the interval between Koemer’s and Duncan^s 
work was described by Prof. Hall^, of Albany, under the 
title of “ Astylospongia inornataP The description in this 
case is indeed very meagre, and, as no figures are given, it 
might fairly be alleged that it is insufficient for the recogni- 
tion of the species. That, however, the A. inornata^ Hall, 
is the same as Hindia fiht^osa^ Ecemer, I am fairly confident, 
as I have myself collected from the same strata, in the locali- 
ties mentioned by Hall, the fossils answering to his descrip- 
tions, and they are identical with Eoemer’s forms. 

The second point raised against me by Prof. Duncan relates 
to the original mineral nature of the sponges of this genus 
JHindia^ which are asserted, in his first description of the form 
in 1879, to have been calcareous, whilst I have placed them 
as siliceous in the Cat* Foss. Sponges. Prof. Duncan, in 
the September number of the ^ Annals,’ after full con- 
sideration of the arguments brought forward by myself and 
Dr. Eauff for their siliceous nature, again states his belief in 
their original calcareous constitution, and says that I omitted 
to notice one of the main arguments in favour of this theory, 
viz. the discovery of a penetrating, parasitic, unicellular, 
vegetable organism within the canals and traversing the 
spicules The omission on my part was not from a con- 
sciousness of the asserted fact having any important bearing 
on the argument, but simply because I felt that it was founded 
on errors of observation which, to spare Prof, Duncan, it 
would be preferable to pass over in silence. 

Two reasons were brought forward by Prof, Duncan iii 
1879 1 for the original calcareous nature of Hindia i one, 
that the carbonate of lime, of which the spicular structure of 
the New Brunswick specimens now consists, was not in dis- 
tinct crystals, but resembled that of fossils which were 
originally of this mineral the other, that “ in tlie midst of 
the long canals, in their interspaces, and passing over the 

* Note on the Occurrence of Ajdyhspongia in the Lower Helderbero' 
Bocks;’ ‘ ICth Annual Beport of the State Cabinet of Natural History? 
1863, p, 69. 

t * Annals,’ 1886, vol. xviii, p. 228, 

j * Annals/ vol. iv. p. fK). 
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skeletal parts, in close proximity, are many relics of a large 
forai of Palceachlya* penetranSj Duncan, and in sections the 
passage of the tubes of the parasite through and along the 
inside of the spicules can be seen.” These tubes are said to 
be crammed with large spores, and both tubes and spores are 
carbonized. The parasite is further stated to have grown 
at the expense of the organic matter of the spicules during 
the lifetime of the organism ” {u e, the sponge), and from 
the knowledge of the physiology of the Achlya-grouip it is not 
probable that they could penetrate and live in silica (Z. c. 
p. 90). In the September number of the ^ Annals ’ (seven 
years later) Prof. Duncan repeats his statements respecting 
this asserted parasite, and still maintains that it grew and 
lived in the sponge as it did in the corals of the same age, and 
was not introduced after fossilization ” (Z. c. p. 228). 

Considering now the character of this asserted parasite^ 
Paloeachlya perforans^ Dune., which forms such an important 
argument, in Prof. Duncan’s estimation, for the original calca- 
reous nature of the sponge Hindia^ the first point I wish to 
notice is that, according to the author’s own statement, it is 
not probable that it could penetrate and live in silica. In 
this case it is difficult to account for its presence in the long 
canals and the interspaces in the examples of Hindia from 
New Brunswick, in which Prof. Duncan noticed it, since these 
spaces are filled with silica in the form of chalcedony and 
quartz. This siliceous matrix is interpenetrated with the so- 
called PaJceachlya, which Duncan asserts could not bore into 
such mineral structures. Eespecting the nature of the mineral 
which fills up the canals and interspaces in the New Bruns- 
wick specimens, Prof. Duncan has stated t : The fossils are 
infiltrated with clear transparent or rather dusky calcite, with 
veiy few cleavage-planes, and in some places giving indica- 
tions, under polarized light, of a more or less acicular or 
fibrous structure, like aragonite. Rhombs of calcspar exist 
here and there j and the intensity of the colours elsewhere, 
under the crossed Nicols, varies much.” Again, on p. 90 : 
“ It does not appear to me to be likely that these parasitical 
plants penetrated after the calcareous | fossilization of the 
interstices was completed.” The materials thus described 
with such minuteness of detail, as calcite and aragonite, are 

* The name originally given by Prof. Duncan to the form hei’e referred 
to is Falceaehlya perforans (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1876, vol. xxxii. 
p. 210), and it is evident that he has here mistakenly used the term 
penetrans'^ I propose to revert to the original name, 
t ‘ AnnaU,' IbTO, voL iv. p. 86. 

I The italics are my own. 
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in reality, as already mentioned, chalcedony and anartz. 
This I haye proyed by testing with acid and by polarized light 
some of the same specimens from New Brunswick which 
Prof. Duncan examined, and he has therefore palpably made 
a yery serious error of observation, owing to which his im- 
portant argument for the original calcareous nature of Hindia 
at once collapses; for as he states* that the Falceachlya 
perforans only inhabits calcareous structures, then the tubes 
or threads in this siliceous material cannot be due to this 
organism. 

But Prof. Duncan further states that the Falceachlya has 
perforated the calcareous spicules of Hindia as well as bored 
through the infilling matrix, which, as we have just shown, 
is siliceous. If this were the case it would indicate a marvel- 
lous capacity of penetration in this lowly organism, to be 
able to make its way directly through both calcite and silica 
indiscriminately. But in this matter also there seems to he 
another error of observation on Prof. Duncan^s part, to which 
Dr. Eaufi first called my attention. After careful examina- 
tion of the so-called tubes or borings of Falceachlya in New 
Brunswick specimens, Dr. Banff failed to find a single instance 
in which they passed through the spicules of the sponge. 
They can be seen in microscopic sections to pass over and 
under them in close proximity, but not through them. My 
own observations con&m those of Dr. Eauff. It would thus 
appear that the action of the supposed Falceachlya perforans 
in the New Brunswick specimens of Hindia has been the 
reverse of what, according to Prof. Duncan, it should have 
been ; for instead of penetrating calcareous structures exclu- 
sively, and eschewing the siliceous, it has left the calcareous 
spicules of the sponge intact, and bored only into the siliceous 
matrix! 

There is, however, yet another point respecting this Falce^ 
achlya perjbrans which requires explanation. Prof. Duncan 
asserts that it carried on its borings “ during the lifetime of 
the organism,” e. the sponge; but in this case the canals 
during the lifetime of the sponge were mere open tubes, and 

"" Tiiough Prof. Bimcan reasserts in Septemt)er 1886 what he stated 
in 3879, that no long tubular -^egetaMe structures with organs of repro- 
duction (i.e. Pdf^aclthja perfi^rans) ha^e ever been found Tamifybff in 
aiiieeoim skeletons, yet in 1881, in a paper ‘‘ On some remarkable Enl^^ 
ments of the Axial Canals of Sponge-spicules and their Causes,’' pub- 
lished in the Jornn. Micro^. Soc., he writes that he agrees with Mr. 
Carter that the perfoiatioiis in the sihoeous spicules of recent sponges rre 
pn^nced by somewhat similar organisms to FalceacMpa perforam (p. 568) 
and he also finds zoospores in these perforated siliceous spicules simru- 
lany resembling those of Achlya jperforans^ 
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the interspaces between the spicular meshwork wonld have 
been occupied by the soft living structures of the sponge. 
How could the borings therefore have been preserved if they 
were made in the fleshy portion of the sponge, or in the canals, 
when there are no traces of the soft structures themselves now 
remaining, and both the spaces formerly occupied by these struc- 
tures and the canals have since been infilled with solid silica ? 
Only on the supposition that the Palceachlya formed its own 
tubes of sufficiently hard materials to resist all the subsequent 
changes of fossilization can these dark threads in the siliceous 
matrix of Eindia be ascribed to this unicellular vegetable 
pai'asite, and Prof. Duncan* does not attribute to it this 
capacity. 

From the above considerations it seems to me evident that 
whatever may be the nature of these tubes and dark filaments 
in the siliceous matrix of the New Brunswick specimens of 
Hindia^ they do not correspond to the characters of the boring 
parasite, Palceachlya perjorans^ Dune,, and therefore they 
have no bearing whatever on the question of the original 
mineral natui*e of the sponge. Some of these supposed 
borings appear to me to be in reality the infilled axial canals 
of siliceous acerate or acuate spicules, which have found their 
way into the canals of the sponge. The faint outlines of the 
walls of these spicules can in some cases be clearly distin- 
guished ; but whether they are proper to the sponge or have 
merely found their way into its canals from the exterior I am 
not prepared to determine. I have noticed similar spicules 
cemented to the outer surface of Tennessee examples of 
Hindia^ and I have also obtained them isolated by placing 
specimens in acid. Spicules of this character not unfrequently 
in the course of fossilization get their axial canals infilled 
with dark solid materials, which remain as rods or threads 
even after the spicular walls have been dissolved ; and I 
believe some of the structures in the matrix of Eindia are of 
this nature. The dark granules, which are either scattered 
in the matrix or variously groupea to form the rods or threads, 
are regarded by Prof. Duncan as the carbonized oospores of 
Palceachlya ; but by employing high powers many of these 
granules can be seen to possess angular faces, and it has been 
suggested to me by Dr. Eauff that they are in reality small 
crystals of iron pyrites. 

* Prof. Duncan has stated, however, in Quart Joum. Geol. Soc, 1876, 
Tol. xxxii. p. 206, that he has observed fossilixed ceUuIose wall of 
this very species of FaI<Bcuihlya in llie hard parts of a fossil Thanmastrma ; 
but it would be far more wonderful to find its tubes and tbeir contents 
preserved after they had penetrated the soft parts and the empty canids of 
this Silurian sponge. 
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The other reason alleged by Prof. Duncan for his belief 
in the original calcareous nature of Hindia is that the calcite 
of which the spicular structure of the New Brunswick 
examples at present consists is not in distinct crystals, and 
cleavage-planes are rare, and the mineralization resembles 
that of fossils which were originally of carbonate of lime. But 
though this calcite is not in crystals, a very slight amount of 
observation will show that it cannot be regarded as the 
original mineral of the sponge- skeleton, since it is filled with 
foreign dark grains and other particles of a similar nature to 
those present in the matrix of the rock in which the sponge 
has been imbedded. Its character shows that it has been 
derived from the finer sediments of the surrounding rock, 
which have found their way into the empty moulds left by 
the dissolution and removal of the original siliceous spicules. 
In fact, if we suppose the minute cavities in the silicified 
Tennessee examples to be filled with fine calcareous sediment, 
we should have structures produced like those of the New 
Brunswick specimens. Under some conditions, instead of this 
dusky non-crystalline material a true crystalline calcite has 
filled up the cavities, as in the case of specimens from 
Schoharie. 

The various mineral conditions under which Hindia occurs 
are only such as may be found in fossil sponges which even 
Prof. Duncan would not hesitate to accept as of siliceous origin, 
such as, for example, the contemporary genera Astylospongia 
and Aulocopium. In these sponges, as well as in Hindia^ 
the original spicular structure may be either as empty casts 
in a siliceous or calcareous matrix, or the casts may be infilled 
either with granular sedimentary calcite or wdth crystalline 
calcite, or with iron pyrites and peroxide of iron. 

But I have lately succeeded in obtaining further evidence 
of the originally siliceous nature of Hindia by the discovery 
of a portion of a specimen in which the spicules are actually 
siliceous, and by the action of acid they can be isolated 
from the matrix and obtained separately. In this condition 
their surfaces are pitted and the expanded ends of the rays 
eroded in precisely the same manner as the siliceous spicules 
of many Cretaceous sponges. 

Possibly it may be urged that these siliceous spicules are 
merely replacements of calcite by silica ; but, on the other 
hand, in their form and character, and in their mode of union 
with each other to form the skeleton, they so distinctly 
resemble the siliceous spicules of both recent and fossil 
Utbistid sponges, that the conclusion is inevitable that they 
must belong to the same group. 
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This resemblance is so palpable that even Prof. Duncan 
originally described Hindia as a lithistid sponge. But as the 
name lithistid was applied by Oscar Schmidt only to sponges 
with siliceous skeletons, it is therefore a decided misnomer 
thus to term Hindia^ when it is regarded by Duncan as a 
calcareous sponge. If it is really a calcisponge it should 
stand alone as the only extinct representative of a distinct 
order in that group, since there is no other known calcisponge 
with spicules or a spicular structure at all resembling those of 
Hindia* 

Prof. Duncan finally pleads, in the September number, 
that the former existence of a mimetic series of calcareous 
sponges is within reasonable distance of the truth, for who 
amongst us is to limit Mature as regards possibilities ? (p. 228). 
But in determining the character of this fossil sponge, regard 
should first be taken for facts of Mature, and if, according 
to all analogies, these point to the siliceous origin of Hindia^ 
it is altogether beside the point to suggest the possibilities of 
Kature to produce a mimetic series of calcareous sponges, or 
to surmise that the group may have become extinct or merged 
into a higher form, as the parent of Zoaniharia perforata, 
"When such rash speculations depend mainly on the supposed 
fossilized filaments of an alga it is not surprising if they 
prove to be far from within reasonable distance of the truth. 

I am able to confirm the careful descriptions of Hindia 
given in Dr. RauflPs paper in nearly every respect. The 
microscopic sections studied by this author showed more 
clearly the junction of the spicules than those at my dis- 
posal, and he has established the observation of Duncan that 
there are not more than four rays in the elementary spicule, 
whereas I thought it probable that the number might have 
varied from four to six t- He has also shown that the union 
of the spicules does not take place by the junction of the 
frilled ends of their rays with each other, as stated by Duncan 
and accepted by myself, and he explains Duucan^s figures 
(^Annals,’ 1879, voL iv. pi. ix. figs. 1 u, 2, 2) by supposing 
that they have been drawn from a transverse section of the 

* Pruf. P uncan’s statements respecting this fossil alga, Paksachlya 
perforanSy require for their acceptance an unlimited faith in the possi- 
bilities of Nature. Not only does it exist in these Silurian sponges, hut 
it has bored cavities in the scales of Oretaceou& fishes, in the hard parts 
of both fossil and recent corals and shells, and, mirahile dictUy the same 
species still exists, and works its ravages on the bodies of our common 
house-flies — ^this is the aerial form of the Achlya ! Who would have 
imagined a direct genetic connexion between the parasite of a Silurian 
marine sponge and that of a house-fly, dead on the wall ? 

t Cat. F« ijs. Sponges Brit. Mus. p*o7. 
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sponge, in wliicli the real union of the spicules cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

Having obtained some of the spicules of Uindia in a silici- 
fied condition and isolated liom each other and fiom the 


Fig. 1. 




Fig. 1. — a, a fragment of the skeleton of Sindia fihrosa^ Eoejn., sp., 
shoving in places the junction of the spicular rays j drawn h:ora a 
longitudinal section of a specimen from New Biunswick. 4, the 
fourth or truncated ray of the spicules, c, two isolated siliceous 
spicules, viewed laterally d, another spicule seen from below, 
showing the central node and the expanded ends of the rays, e, 
another spicule «!een from above, showing the end of the fourth ray. 
Drawn under the camera lucida to the s^e of 70 diameters 
Hg, 2. — Portion of a tans^ential section of Mindia ^hosa^ showing the 
apertures of the radial canals. The individual spicules cannot he 
distinguished. Drawn to the same scale as fig. 1. 

matrix, I am enabled to give further particulars respecting 
their form than could be obtained from studying them in the 
micaroscopic sections. In all the detached examples, which 
might be deemed complete, four arms or rays are present, 
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extending from a common inflated centre. Three of the rays 
are either straight or slightly curved, subequal, cylindrical in 
section and with expanded extremities ; they form by their 
union, as Duncan has already stated, a tripod-shaped body 
from the upper surface of which the fourth ray projects. 
This fourth ray is always considerably shorter than the others, 
and in most cases is merely a short stumpy process, terminating 
in from two to four small, conical, slightly divergent spurs. 
In the silicified specimens (fig. 1 , h-e) the frilled convex bor- 
ders and extremities of the tripodal rays are considerably 
eroded, and the spurs of the fourth ray are only faintly indi- 
cated (i, 4) ; but they can be distinguished in the connected 
meshwork slightly projecting into the interspaces, even when 
the ray itself is concealed (fig. 1, a) . The inflated nodes or 
centres of the spicules cannot be made out in a longitudinal 
section of the sponge (fig. 1, a), and even in a tangential 
section, owing to the manner in which the rays overlap each 
other, this character is masked (fig. 2) ; but in the detached 
spicules the centres are clearly shown (fig. 1, e). 

The connected structure of the skeleton can be readily 
understood when once the true form of the individual spicules 
has been ascertained. In all cases the fourth or truncated 
ray points to the exterior of the sponge. The three diverging 
tripodal rays of each spicule extend towards the central nodes 
of three different proximate spicules next below, and their 
expanded terminations are intimately apposed to the centres 
and convex borders of the rays of these spicules. But as 
each spicule is connected by three rays with three different 
spicules of the proximate series below, so also does each sup- 
port, on the upper portion of its node, three rays of different 
spicules which convei'ge to it from the series above. The 
ends of these three converging rays are thus grouped round the 
truncated fourth ray of the spicule in such a manner that, when 
viewed in a longitudinal section, it is almost entirely hidden 
by them, and only its summit-spurs can be seen (fig. 1, a). 
The fourth ray thus serves as a centre and support for the 
rays converging to the spicule from above, and thus materially 
contributes to the firmness and strength of the skeleton. 

Owing to the inflation of the central nodes of the spicules, 
the canals radiating from the central space to the surface of 
the sponge are subcircular or subelliptical in transverse section 
(tig. 2), the spicular nodes occupying the position of the angles 
shown in Dr. Kauffs diagrammatical figure*. The indi- 
vidual spicules and their union can hardly be distinguished 
in the tangential section (fig. 2), although drawn on the same 
* ‘ Annals/ Sept, no., fig. 2, p. 174. 
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scale as tlie longitudinal section. In tlie silicified examples 
from Tennessee the casts of the spicules on the outer surface 
of the sponge are shown as A-shaped depressions, with minute 
circular holes at each of the angles, indicating the centres and 
rajs respectivelj. 

Considerable differences of opinion have been expressed as 
to the systematic position of Hindia. Dr, Rauff regards it as 
belonging to the Tetracladine family of lithistids ; Zittel 
places it with the I\Iegamorina ; whilst I have ranged it 
under the Anomocladina. Dr. Rauff maintains that the 
number of the rajs (when four are developed) and the angles 
at which they are given off from the centres correspond with 
those of Tetracladine spicules. On the other hand, the general 
characters of the elementaiy spicules and their mode of union 
with each other appear to me to indicate a closer relationship 
to typical Anomocladine sponges. The spicule fundamen- 
tally consists of a central node giving off simple rays with 
expanded terminations^ which clasp the centres and convex 
surfaces of other spicules. In these features Hindia resembles 
such recognized Anomocladine genera as the Silurian Astylo- 
syongia^ F. Roemer, the Jurassic Oylindrophyma^ Zitt., and the 
recent VetuUna^ 0, Sdt. In typical Tetracladine sponges, on 
the other hand, the four rays of the spicules radiate from a non- 
inflated centre ; they usually branch neai* their extremities, 
and they join together by the interlocking of the branched ends 
with each other, thus materially differing from Hindia. It is 
true that the number of the rays is the same in Hindia as in 
Tetracladine sponges ; but then one ray is only incipiently de- 
veloped, and the resemblance in this respect appears to me to be 
more than counterbalanced by the material differences in others. 

In the general regular construction of its skeleton, Hindia 
finds a close parallel in Astylospongia and Cylindrophyma ; 
and in the particular feature of the disposition of the spicules, 
so that they form a series of arches, with the convexity 
towards the exterior, and the nodal summit of each arch 
supporting the bases of the arches next above, there is a close 
resemblance to the existing genus Veiulina^ in which Sollas * 
has described a precisely similar arrangement. In no other 
family of lithistids is there, to ray knowledge, the same regular 
construction of the skeleton as in Hindia and the other xlno- 
mocladine genera above mentioned, and I think therefore its 
true position is in this family in near proximity to the con- 
temporary genus Astylospongia. 

Some recent discoveries show that Hindia had a very wide 

* « On VettUina ztalaMeSf 0. Sdt., and the Skeleton of the Anomo- 
dadina,’* Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 2nd set. vol. iy. no. 4, p, 491, 
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distribution in Palasozoic strata. Prof. H. AUeyne Xicholson 
Las sent me an imperfect calcified specimen from rocks of 
Ordovician age at Craighead, Girvan, Ayrshire ; and from the 
Silurian at Wange, Isle of Gotland, Prof. G. Lindstrom 
has forwarded me silicified casts. It also occurs in fragments 
of limestone of Trenton age (Ordovician) in Noii:hern Illinois, 
which have been sent to me by Dr. W. R. Head, of Chicago. 
Some detached tripodal spicules discovered by Mr. J. Wright, 
r.G.S., of Belfast, in Carboniferous limestones at Sligo^ and 
described and figured by Mr. H. J. Carter also appear to 
me to belong to a sponge of this genus. Its occurrence in 
Tennessee, isew Brunswick, New York, St. Petersburg, and 
in the Drift of Northern Germany has already been recorded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BtscHption of a nm Genus of Gymnosomaious Fieropoda, 

By M. Paul Pelseitebb. 

The author discusses the described genera of Gymnosomatous 
Pteropoda, of which he rejects FSgle, Oken, and Cirrifer, Pfeffer, as 
synonymous with Pneumodenna^ Cuv. ; while Gliodita, Q. & G. 
= Glioiie, PaU., Eitnjhia^ 'B.o.n^^HalopsycTie^ Bronn, Pnev.modeT’^ 
Broun Boas, and TrichocycluSi Eschsch., 
and Trigomus, Busch, are founded upon larval forms. Pelagia^ Q. 
& G., and Cymodocea^ d‘Orb., are provisionally rejected as insuffi- 
ciently characterized. Six genera are accepted by the author, as 
tabulated below : — 

1. Visceral envelope presenting a specialized 

branchial apparatus. 2. 

Visceral envelope presenting no special 
branchial apparatus 5. 

2. Acetahuliferous buccal appendages 3. 

No acetabuliferous buccal appendages. ... 4. Clionopsis^ Trosch. 

3. No posterior branchia 1. Bexiohranchceaf Boas. 

A posterior branchia 4. 

4. Posterior branchia presenting four sym- 

metrical rays 2, Pieumoderma^jQox, 

Posterior hrmichia consisting of a mem- 
branous ring 3. Spongiohrancheeaj d^Oxb. 

5. B^'.dy elongated, pointed behind ........ 5. Clhne, Pall. 

Body ovoid, rounded behind 6. Halopsyche, Bronn. 

These genera are ranged under four families, namely : — 1. Pneu- 
modermatidse (genera 1^); 2. Clionidoe (genus CHone)\ 3. Halo- 
psychidae (genus ; and 4, Clionopsidae (for Gliompsis). 

* ^ Aimais,' ser, 5, vol. vi. p. 212, pL xiv. figs. 10, 11, 
t Throughout his paper the author has altered Cuvier's name to Pneu- 
tnonoderma^ a change which is manifestly incorrect. Cuvier’s name 
conveys the idea that the animal breathes hv its skin ; the alteration 
would give it skin-luugs ’’ or a lung-skin ” I 
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The new genus described by the author, which is founded upon 
a specimen in the Xational Museum at Washington, enters into none 
of these families. He names it 

XoTOBEiJfCHJEA. 

Char. Body contracted behind, presenting only a posterior 
hrauchia, formed by three crests (one dorsal and two lateral), of 
which the dorsal one alone is fringed. Anterior and posterior lobes 

Fig. 1, — ^Dorsal view, X4i. Fig. 2. — Tentral view, x4i. 


B, month; 0, neck; D, dorsal A, anus; N, fin; AP, anterior, 
branchial crest; L, lateral PP, posterior lo”te of the 

branchial crest ; T, head. foot ; v , orifice of the penis. 

of the foot long and narrow, the former free in their posterior two 
thirds. These are also the characters of the family Notobran- 
chaeidm. 

The only species known to the author, which is represented by a 
single specimen in the United States National Museum at Washing- 
ton, is named by him JXotobmnchcea MacBoTtaldii, in honour of 
Br. MacDonald, who has recorded a similar arrangement of the 
branehia in a small G-ymnosome collected by him off Sydney. The 
described specimen was obtained off Carolina in N. lat. 3S® 10', and 
W. long, 74® 15', by the steamer ‘ Albatross.’ It measures 8 millim. 
in length. 

In conclusion the author discusses the phylogenetic relations of 
the Gymnosomata, which he regards as having originated from the 
Aplysians, to which De^ciobrancktsa Pneumodermqpsis^ Bronn*) 
comes nearest, being less specialized and possessing only the lateral 
branehia. Spongiobranchcea possesses a very simple posterior bran- 
chia, a speci^zation of the posterior ciliated ring which persists 
so long in JDe^viohranchcea ^ while Pmumoderma shows a great com- 
plication of this posterior branehia by the presence of four crests 
radiating from the original ring. Clhmpsis shows retrogression, 
the lateral branehia having quite disappeared and the posterior one 
become much simplified ; and in Oh‘o?ie and Hahpsyche there are 
no traces of a special branchial apparatus, Kotohrancdicea seems to 
represent the forms from which Glione originated. — Bull. Sci. Dep, 
du sdr, 2, ann, ix. no. 6, 

♦ It is not very dear -why this ueneiic name is abolished in favour 
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X . — The Generic Position 0 / Solanocrinus. Bj P. Herbert 
Carpenter, D.Sc., P.Pi.S., F.L.S., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 

Some very valuable observations upon tbe structure of the 
Upper Jurassic Crinoids have been recently published in the 
‘ Palseontographica ’ by Dr. J. Walther*, of Jena. He has 
worked with great care and patience at a number of different 
species, and has been able to expose several portions of their 
organization which have been hitherto concealed by matrix. 
To me personally his observations have a very special interest, 
for in more than one case they throw light upon questions 
which have been before ray mind for some time past. These 
will be fully discussed in the Report upon the ‘ Challenger ’ 
Comatulm, which is now passing through the press. But I 
propose here to say a few words about another question which 
Walther has reopened after it had been thought to be finally 
settled, viz. whether Solanocrinus can be retained as a Coma- 
tulid genus distinct from Antedon. The history of these 
generic names, the first of which originated with (Joldfuss f, 

* “ Untersuehuiigen iiber den Bau der Crinoiden, mit besonderer 
Berucksiohti^ung der Formen aus dem Solenhofaner Schiefer and dem 
Kelheimer iSceraskali,” Palseontographica, 1886,Bd.rExii. pp. 165-200, 
Taf. rEiii.-xxvi. 

t ‘ Petrefacta Germani®,’ Theil i. p. 166. 

Ann. (& Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vbl. xix. 6 
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has been fully explained by Schlliter and myself, and there 
is therefore no need to go into it again, except as regards one 
point. 

The genus Antedon was established by De Frdminville in 
a Memoire sur un nouveau genre de Zoophites de I’Ordre 
des Eadiaires ” (Bull. Soc. Philom. Paris, 1811, tom. xi. 
p. 349). In this notice De Freminville described a new 
species, Antedon gorgonia^ and referred for illustration to 
figure 6 on pi. cxxiv. of the ^ Encyclopedie M^thodique,’ 
which was then in course of publication ; and this fact has 
led Perrier* to say, on p. 79 of his elaborate monograph on 
the structure and development of Antedon rosacea^ that the 
name Antedon donne en 1811 par Freminville dans 
VEucyclopedie Metliodique a TAst^rie rosace de Linck.” 
This statement is entirely incorrect, fur De Freminville never 
wrote in the ^ Encyclopedie ’ at all, 

Schliiiei’t, while regarding Solanocrituis as a synonym of 
Anitdon^ suggested at the same time the possibility of limiting 
the name to those fossil Comatulaj which have a round axial 
opening on the upper surface of the centro-dorsal and no radial 
pits on its lip. Zittel J took this course in his Palaeontology, 
where he described Solanocrinm as a subgenus of Antedon ; 
and his pupil, Dr. Walther, has gone yet further. He defines 
SolanocTimis as follows § : — Ungestielte Crinoiden von 
sehr variirender Form, Oentrodorsale mit rundem Nahrungs- 
canal ohne Eadialgruben, mit schmalen lanzettfbrmigen 
Basalia, mit 2 oder 3 Kadialia, 10 oder 20 Armen, ohne Syzy- 
gialnahte.” 

Only two of the characters mentioned in the preceding 
definition could possibly be of any value in the separation of 
Solanocrinus from Antedon^ viz. the nature of the centro- 
dorsal and the absence of syzygies in the arms. It seems to 
have escaped Dr. "WalthePs notice that I discussed Schliiter’s 
proposition seven years ago jl, and showed how utterly im- 
possible it is to maxe the presence or absence of radial pits on 
tlie centro-dorsal a character of generic value. Schliiter 
himself admits that these pits are not always present in 

* Memoire sur rOrganisation et le D^veloppement de la Comatule de 
la M»lditerran(?e {Antedon rosacea, Linck),* * § ’ Xouv. Arcli. dii Mus. d’Hist. 
Nat, Paris, 1886, t. ix. fasc. 1, pp. 5^176, pis, i.-x. 

t ** Ueber einige astylide Crinoiden,'* Zeitbclir. d. deutsch. geoL 
GeselLch. Jahrg. 1878, p. S6. 

t ^ Handbuch der Palssontologie,’ Bd. i. p 

§ O/j, ciL p. I7o. 

jl On '!^oine nndp‘-i*ribed Coibatuke from tin* IVitiNb Secondary Rock'*,"' 
Quart. Joum, UeoL Stic. 18>U, vol. xxxvi. pp. JlO-40. 
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Solanocrinus scrohiculatus *, and I pointed out that it recent 
Comatulse be divided into two groups, according as they have 
(a) radial pits and a five-lobed axial opening, or (&) no radial 
pits and an undivided opening, Antedon rosacea 2 ltA A. celtica 
“ would appear in both groups, while some individuals with 
lobate or decagonal openings, but no pits, would find a place 
in neither.” 

The latter condition is an extremely common one; but 
radial pits are decidedly rare in recent Comatulse, quite a 
number of which have a round axial opening on the centro- 
dorsal without any pits on its margin, just as in Solanocrinus 
as defined by Walther. 

The only character, then, on which Walther can rely for his 
revival of Solanocrinus as a genus distinct from Antedon is 
the supposed absence of any syzygies in its rays and aims ; 
and he says of every one of his specimens that Syzygialnahte 
fehlen.” His own descriptions and figm:es appear to me to 
show, however, that quite the reverse is the case, and that in 
the three species which he refers to Solanocrinus we have the 
predecessors of a very small group of recent forms of Antedon 
in which the second and third radials are united by syzygy. 

Let us consider first the type species, Solanocrinus costatus^ 
three examples of which are aescribed and figured by Walther. 
On Taf. XXV. fig. 1 he represents a portion of a ray which 
consists of the two outer radials with the bases of the two 
arms that are home on the axillary. His own descriptionf of 
it commences as follows : — Das Stuck beginnt mit dem aus 
Eadiale II. und Kadiale III. verschmolzenen Axillare, welches 
eine Verwachsungsnath wohl erkennen lasst.” But if this 

Verwachsungsnath ” is not a syzygy, what is it ? It is well 
shown in Walther^s figure on the ventral side of the com- 
pound axillary ; and a comparison of this figure with the 
corresponding parts of the recent Actinometra paucicirra 
(fig.l, B, p.b4) leaves little doubt in my mind that in the fossil, 
as in the recent type, there is a syzygial union between the 
two outer radials. In like manner Walther says of another 
example (of S* costatus) that the second radials mit dem 
Kadiale III. verschraolzen, aber dui-ch eine Einne davon 
abgegrenzt sind.” Here again we seem to have distinct 
evidence that the two outer radials are united by syzygy, just 
as in many recent Comatulse (fig. 1, A). Walther says in 
his specific diagnosis of this type : — Kadiale II. mit Eadiale 
III. verschmoizen, doch durch eine Nalitlinie getrennt.” 
His non-recognition of this as a syzygial union is the more 

* Loc. ciV. p. 34, 


t Op. ciU p. 171. 
6 * 
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remarkable since, on p. 172 of the ^ Encriniden,’ a work which 
Walther q^uotes freelj, Quenstedt says that the second radial 
of Solanocrinus stets mit dem dritten Radial, einen Doppel- 
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Tig. 1. — Actinomeb*a paucicirra. A. Dorsal view of the lower part of a 
ray, showing the syzygies (s) in the radials, distichals, and brachials, 
x' 2: centxo^orsal; r', first radial; r^, second and third 

radials united by syzyery ; first and second distichals united by 

syzygy ; iir&t and second brachials united by syzygy. B. Ven- 

tral aspect of the united second and third radials, x 4. 

Tig. 2. — A. Copy of a portion of TValther's diagi'am of the arm-stnictitre 
in Sola7iocrim{s costnfifs : flf.r, third or axillary radial ; s, syzysy. B. 
Copy of Valthers diagi’am of the arm-structure in S. gracilii^ var. : 
s, an apparent line of syzygy. 

gelenk (axillare) innig yerwachsen Llieb, ahulich den Syzy- 
gien der Armglieder.” These syzygies of Antedon Eschnchti 
are represented on fig. 16 of the same plate (Tab. 96) as 
the figures of Solanocrinns costatus, 

I haye Quenstedt’s authority therefore for saying that there 
is a syzygy between the two outer radials of Solaaocrinus 
cosiatus and I strongly suspect from the ap]3earance of his 
fig, 26 a on Tab. 96 that the apparently simple first brachial 
is also a syzygial joint, just as in those recent ten-ai*med 
ComatulsB which have the two outer radials united by syzygy 
{Actinometra Solaris^ &c.) , 

But whether this be the case or not, the condition of one 
of Walther’s own speoim^-ns, as interpreted by himself, seems 

* Compare his Tab. 00. figs. 20, 28, 48. 
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to me to prove most conclusively that the arms of Solano- 
crinus costatus are not so entirely devoid of syzygies as he 
asserts. On Taf. xxvi. fig*. 11, he gives a Schema des 
Armhaues von 8, costatusj mit erganzten Pinnulis,” a part 
of which I have copied in fig. 2, A. The first pinnule is 
represented on the left side of the fifth brachial, and five 
others follow in succession, alternating on opposite sides of 
the arm till the tenth joint. But there is no pinnule at all 
upon the broad side of the eleventh joint, which is continuous 
with that of the twelfth, and this bears a pinnule which is on 
tlie opposite side of the arm to that on the tenth joint. If 
this arrangement be not due to a malformation, w*hich I see 
no reason to believe, it has only one possible explanation. 
The eleventli and twelfth joints are united by syzygy, and 
the eleventh, as is invariably the case with the hypozygal, 
bears no pinnule. So far as ray experience goes, there is no 
other possible way of accounting for the absence of a pinnule 
on this joint ; and, if Walther’s restoration of the arm is justi- 
fied by the condition of the specimen, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that there must be a syzygial union be- 
tween this pinnule-less joint and its successor. I think that 
this will be evident to any one w'ho wdll compare the copy 
of ^yalther’s figure (fig. 2, A) with that showing the syzygies 
in the arm of AnteJon rosacea (fig. 3, C), 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 8. — Sy 2 Tgies in the arm of Antedon rosacea. A, epkygal ; B, hypo- 
zygal ; U, dorsal aspect of an arm-firagment, showing the syzygial 
imions and the alternation of the long sides of the arm-joints : x 4. 

Let us now turn to his description of the type form of 
Solanocriniis gracilis. I have little doubt, for reasons which 
I shall presently explain, that the pentagonal and relatively 
long axillaries of this individual, both radial and distichal, 
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are really compound joints, consisting respectively of tlie 
original second and third radials or first and second distichals, 
united by syzygy. So far as the radials are concerned, Wal- 
ther himself suggests as a possibility ^ that the axillary should 
be regarded as verschmolzenes Eadiale II. + Eadiale III.” 
Quenstedt’s observations on the axillaries of 8. costatus show 
that the line of syzygy, which is so plain in some specimens, 
may disappear altogether in others f; and it is therefore 
quite possible that it may have disappeared in Walther’s 
K gracilis. I should not like to speak with certainty as to 
the presence of syzygies in the arms of this specimen, but 
there are certain indications in both the figures which Walther 
gives of it which lead me to think that syzygies are not so 
entirely absent as he asserts ; while his Schema des Arm- 
baues ” of a varietal specimen f, which I have copied (fig. 2, B) 
shows, in what seems to me the clearest possible manner, 
that the third brachial is a syzygial joint in one arm, and that 
another has been broken at a syzygy in the second brachial, 
so that the hypozygal only remains. 

We now come to 8olanocrinus imperialis. According to 
Walther’s figures and description of this unique specimen §, 
the second radials are the axillaries. Now it is a very 

t eneral rule among those Neocrihoida in which the rays 
ivide that there are three radials in the calyx. This holds 
good in the Encrinidse, Apiocrinidse, Peutacrinus^ Batkycrinusy 
and for all the recent Comatulse, though there are a very few 
fossil species of Antedon in which the second radial is undoubt- 
edly axillary, a fact for the knowledge of which I am indebted 
to the kindness of de LorioL 

The possibility of the large radial axillaries of Solano- 
&rimts imperialis being compound joints does not seem to 
have occurred to Walther, as it did in the case of 8 . gracilis. 
To my mind, however, this is by no means an improbable 
supposition, for the characters of the axillaries are such as I 
have never met with in recent Comatulse unless they are 
syzygial joints. They are very suggestive of the compound 
a^dilaries in the group of species represented by Actiaometra 
Solaris and its alHes, and also closely resemble those of Actin- 
ometra paucicirra^ which are shown in fig. 1, A. In this 
latter type the distichal series consists of two joints united by 
syzygy, and there is a similar union between the first two 
hrachials. I cannot avoid the suspicion that this is likewise 

♦ Op, cit. p. 174. 

t Encriniden, Tab. %. 43, p. 175, 

X Op, cit, Taf. xxvi, %. 4. 

5 Op, dt pp. lt)S*«17I, Tdf. xxr. iig. 3, Taf. xx\i. fig. 0. 
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the case in Walther’s Solaaocrinus i taper idlis an<l also in 
8, gracilis. The five single axillaries in the former tjpe, 
which he describes, may really be double or syzygial joints ; 
while the two elements of the syzygy are more distinctly 
separated in the other five primary arms. Without seeing 
the specimen, however, I should not like to speak positively 
upon this point, though my experience with several recent 
Comatulge leads me to think it by no means an improbable 
supposition. 

But whether Solaaocrinus imperialis have two radials 
only^ as described by Walther, or three with the two outer 
ones united by syzygy, as seems to me not unlikely, I am 
pretty sure that the arms were not so entirely devoid of syzy- 
gies as they are said to be by Walther. Thus, for example, 
in Ziitel’s figui-e of the specimen ^ there is an immistakable 
syzygy represented in the third arm from the bottom on the 
right side. The first thirteen brachials above the distichal 
axillary are very regular, and, the lowest ones excepted, 
they show a distinct alternation of long and short sides ; but 
the thirteenth joint is followed by two others (fourteenth and 
fifteenth), both of which are longest on the opposite side of 
the arm to its own longer side, and the long side of the joint 
which succeeds them (sixteeuth) is on the same side of the 
arm as this is. To my mind this proves clearly that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth brachials are united by syzygy, 
exactly as in the arm of S, costatus^ which 1 have already 
discussed. It is singular, however, that there is no trace of 
this arrangement in the corresponding arm in either of 
Walther’s figures of this unique speicmen. It is No. 18 of 
his nomenclature ; but the condition of arm No. 2, as shown in 
both his figures, seems to me to point unmistakably to the 
presence of a syzygy. The twenty-first joint, which is at the 
widest part of the arm, is unusually short, its distal edge being 
transverse, and not oblique to the axis of the arm, as those 
of the joints immediately preceding are. In fact, the normal 
arm ends here, and a small curved stump projects from the 
middle of the distal face of the short twenty-first joint ; but 
its diameter is very much less than that of the normal arm. 
This sudden constriction of the diameter of the arm appears 
to me to be due to the fact that it had been regenerated, and 
that the unusually short twenty-first joint is the hypozygal of 
the syzygy at which the distal part of the arm broke off, 
Walther’s own experiments at Naples showed him that rege- 
neration takes place twice as frequently from a syzygy as from 
an articulation ; and the fact that the plane of regeneration is 
in this case transverse, and not oblique to the axis of the arm, 
* Palaeontologie, p. 306. 
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shows that it mu&t have taken place at a syzjgy ; while the 
uniifeual shortness of the preceding joint points to the same 
conclusion. 

I have gone into this question more fully than would have 
been desirable in the Eeport on the ^ Challenger ’ Oomatiilas, 
because I wished to explain in detail my reasons for still re- 
garding Solanocriniis as a synonym of Antedon. and not as 
an independent genus. There are many recent Oomatulm in 
which syzygies are comparatively rare upon the arms, only 
occurring at intervals of twenty joints or so ; and I cannot 
but think that TTalthef has been a little premature in attempt- 
ing to revive Goldfuss’s genus. The progress of research 
may ultimately reveal other characters which will give Solano- 
crinns a definite generic position, but at present I cannot 
admit that it has any claim to be separated from Aniedon. 

There is much more in Walther’s memoir which I should 
like to ditocuss at length. He calls the primary tentacles 
which are extended from the water- vascular ring of ihePenta- 
crinoid larva Embry on al-Pinnulse f ’ and he further says 
that they have no great resemblance to the tentacles which 
ultimately appear in connexion with the radial water-vessels 
along the sides of the brachial ambulacra. This is a suffici- 
ently remarkable statement, but it is altogether eclipsed by 
his assumption “ dass die Embryonal-Piunulae den definitiven 
Pinnulis homolog sind.” He further identifies these five 
primary tentacles of the young larva with the clavicular 
pieces on the radial axillaries of the adult ; and he copies 
my figure of the axillary of Pentacnnus WyviUe-Tkomsoni to 
show dass die Gaturcg Pentacnnus die primare mediane 
Piniiula in recht aunalliger T^'eise bis zum heutigen Tage 
erhalten hat f* E passes my comprehension altogether how 
Walther can seriously believe that the delicate tubular ap- 
pendages of the ambulacra! ring in the early larva can be 
homologous with anti-ambulacral calcareous stimctures like 
the jointed pinnules at the side of the arms of the adult, or 
with the solid clavicular pieces which are parts of the radial 
axillaries. His theory recalls Hambach’s notions about the 
supplemental pore-plates of Pentreiuites being the collapsed 
remnants of soft and membranaceous ” tentacles like those at 
the sides of the ambulacra in Echinus^ and I cannot imagine 
that it will ever be accepted by morphologists ] but Walther 
takes these and other scarcely less remarkable statements as 
the foundation of a long discussion respecting the phylogeny 
of the Crinoidea, about which I propose to oifer some remarlss 
on a future occasion. 

* I believe this name to be due to Schultze (“Monographie der Ecbino- 
dermen des Eifier Kalktis/’ p. o (117). 

t Op, «V, p. 183. 
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XI. — 071 a Crangon, some ScMzopoda^ and Oumacea 7iew 

to or 7'are in the British Seas. By the Eev. Canon A- M. 
Noeman^ M.A.^ D.C.L., F.L.S. * 

The Scotch Fishery Board have sent me for examination 
some of the higher Crustacea which have been met with 
during the past year. Among them are many species of 
interest^ and these are recorded in the following notes. With 
few exceptions the several forms are now first published as 
members of our Fauna, although some of them have been long 
known to myself, ilr. Brook and Mr. Scott must be con- 
gratulated on the success which has brought these species to 
light, and their discovery will, I trust, lead other naturalists 
to realize how much remains to be done among the great class 
of Crustacea in our seas, and that careful investigation will 
be amply rewai'deJ even among the higher orders ; but no 
real progress can be made with respect to the food of fishes 
until investigators are familiar with thote smaller Crustacea 
which con-'iitute so large a portion of that food. As an 
instance of this I may mention that Dr. Baird, many years 
ago, published an intere'^ting paper on the food of the vendace. 
Xo author at that time was more competent to undertake the 
task, and one of the Entomostraca in the stomachs was 
new to science, Bosmina coregoni^ and has not as yet been 
met with elsewhere in our islands than in Lochmahen. 
Tet when I repeated these investigations three years ago, I 
found that while the vendace fed on those species recorded by 
Dr. Baird, a large portion, perhaps in bulk the largest portion, of 
its food, was Lejiiodora hyaliaa^ an Entomostracan unknown to 
Dr. Baird, and which, from its extraordinary tenuity, delicacy, 
and transparency, and its totally different form from that 
usual among Cladocera, was no doubt passed over by my 
old fidend as something he could not make out, though it is 
much larger than the species he satisfactorily determined. A 

more dainty dish to set before a ’’ fish cannot well be ima- 
gined than Lejptodora hyalina^ an animal so transparent that, 
notwithstanding its size, it can scarcely be detected in a glass 
of water unless held up to the light. 

* fit teeems desirable that this paper should be printed in the * Annals/ 
as * The Fomth Annual Eeport of the Fishery Board of Scotland/ in 
•which it has already been published, is hardly hkely to have extenaiye 
circulation among carcinologists. — M, N.] 
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Order CARIDA* 

Genus Ceangon, Fabricius. 

Crangon {Cherapliilus) neglectus^ G. 0. Bars. 

Cheraphilus neglectits, G. 0. Sars, Oversigt ^ Norges Crustaceer ’ 

(Christ. Vidensk. ToriiandL), 1882, p. 4-5, pi. i. fig. 7. 

Rostrum well rounded at the extremitij. Carapace with a 
single central spine^ and a second small tuhercle-‘like spine on the 
central line hehind if^ without the lobe-like folds oifasciatus^ 
and with the sulcus which in that species defines their lateral 
regions much less distinct and deep. Antennal ^ scale not 
greatly widened at the base. Last joints of masilliped not 
broadly flattened. Second perseopod longer, reaching one 
third the length of the hand of first pair ; its chela very weak, 
the finger and thumb parallel and touching each other, and 
apparently altogether too feeble to be used for. grasping. 
Body not speckled with brown. Carapace more or less 
suflfused with rufous or chestnut colour ; a band across the 
fourth segment of pleon, and a second across the telson and 
uropods of the same colour. 

Ad eras meridionales et occidentales Norwegiae in prof. 
2-6 orgyarum fundo arenoso” ((?. 0. Sars). Haakelsund, 
Eors Fiord, Norway, 3 fathoms (A. If. Nl) , Tarbert, Loch 
Fyne {Scotch Fishery Laboratory). 

I tooksix specimens of this shrimp, male and female, in 1878, 
in 3 fathoms water, at Haakelsund, Kors Fiord, West Nor- 
way, but at the time, from its general resemblance to G.fasci- 
atus^ passed it over as that species, as no doubt Norwegian 
naturalists had also done. In 1882 it was described by Prof. 
G. O. Sars. Mr. Scott has now added it to the British fauna, 
having forwaided to me for examination two or three small 
specimens which were taken at Tarbert. No other British 
specimens of this species are in my own collection, but it is 
not improbable that some of the northern specimens which 
have been referred to (7. fasciatus belong to this new form. 
The two species to die unaided eye resemble each other 
closely, and one is apt to he led astray by the circumstance that, 
like G.Jhsciatus^ G. neglectus commonly has the carapace dark- 
coloured, and a band of colour across the third segment of the 
pleon, and another across the telson and uropods ; but the 
colour of these bands is chestnut (“ badia,” Bars) in neglectus^ 
but deep umber-brown in jf?i5Ciato. 

Crangon fasciatus y Risso. 

Crangon fasdatits^ Bisso, Cru&t. de Nice, p. 82, pL iii. fig. o, and Hist. 

Nat. de FEur, M€rid. v. p. 64 ; Milne-Edwards, Hist, des Crust, ii. 
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p. 342; Bell, But. Ciust. p. 2*59; White, Pop, Hist. Brit. Crust* 
p. 107 ; Lucas, Hist. Nat. Anim. Artie. Alger, p. 33 ; Heller, Crust* 
des sudlichen Europa, p. 228, pi. rii. fig. 10. 

Mgeonfasciatus. Kiuahan, Britannic Species of Crangon and Galathea^ 
p. 76, and woodcut, 

Eostrum hroadly and abruptly truncate at the extremity^ its 
sides bending upwards, so that it is deeply sulcate in the 
centre. Carapace bearing a single central spine, on either 
side of which and between it and the margin are three slight 
lobe-like folds. Between this portion of the carapace and its 
hinder margin is a deeply cut sulcus arching forwards at the 
sides. Antennal scale short and very broad, unusually ex- 
panded on the inner side at the base. Maxillipeds with the 
two terminal joints broad and flattened. Second pergeopods 
very short, just reaching the base of the hand of the first 
pair, the chela well developed (fora Ci^ango^i). Animals more 
or less speckled with dark brown, the carapace sometimes being 
entirely suffused with that colour. The epimera of the second, 
third, and fourth segments of the pleon are generally marked 
with the same colour, and also two transverse bands, one on 
the fourth segment, the other across the telson and uropods. 

Specimens of this species are in my collection from Jersey 
{Sinel and Co.)^ Guernsey and Falmouth {A, iL 2s.) ^ Star- 
cross, Devon {Mr, C. Parker) y Weymouth (Jfr, P. H, Qosse). 
I have also recorded it from Shetland, but cannot at this 
moment lay my hands on the specimens to re-examine them. 

Otheif recorded localities are Salcombe Bay {Mr. Alder)^ 
Dublin and Belfast {Dr. Kinahafi)^ Galway {Dr, Melville) y 
Mediterranean (various authorities). 


Order SCHIZOPODA. 

Family Euphausiidse. 

Genus BOEEOPHAUfelA. 

Boreophausia, G. 0. Bars, Preliminary Notice on tte Schizopoda of 
H.M.S. ^ Challenger ’ expedition (Christ. Vidensk. Forhandl, 1888, 
no. 7), p. 12; Eeport ‘Challenger'' Schizopoda (vol. xiii.), 1885, 
p. 64. 

Boreopkausia Raschii (M. Sars). 

Tkymiopoda Baschii., M. Sars, “ Om Slsegten Thysanopoda og dens 
Norske Arter ” (Christ. Yidenak. EorhandL 1863), p. 14. 

Euphausia Baschu\ Q. O. Sars, Oversigt af Norges Crustaceer 
(Christ Yidensk. Forhandl. 1^2, no. 18), p. 51. 

First found by M. Sars in the Christiania Fiord, and sub- 
sequently by his son, Profi G. 0* Sars, on the west coast 
of Norway. 
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It has lately been added to the British fauna. Dr. Hen- 
derson has forwarded to me specimens for examination which 
were taken in the tow-net in the Firth of Forth by the 
Scottish llarine Station. I procured it in the same way in 
July last in Loch Fyne, when with ilr. J. Murray on board 
the ^ Medusa/ the vessel of the Scottish Marine Station, and, 
subsequently to my leaving, it "was again taken by the 
^ Medusa ^ between the islands of Bute and Cumbrae ; and 
now (February 1886) Prof. Ewart has found specimens in 
the stomachs of hen*ings caught on the east coast, and ex- 
amined by the Scotch Fishery Board. 

Genus Nygtiphaxes, M. Sars. 

Kyctiphanes^ G. 0. Sars. PreliminaiT Notices Schizopoda, * Challenger* 
(Cliriat. Vidensk. Forhandl. 18^3 ), p. 23; Report ^Challenger* 
Scliizopoda (toL xiii. ISrSo), p. 114. 

Xyctiphanes iiorvegica (M. Sars). 

Thysanopoda aorvegica, M. Sars, Fcrliandl. Scand. Naturf. i Cliristi- 
ania, 1850, p. ; id. “ Om Sltegten Thysanopoda '* (Christ. Vidensk. 
Forhandl. 1803 i, p. 2 ; G. O. Sai*s, ‘‘ Oversigt af Norges Cni&taeeer '' 
{Christ. Yidensk. ForhandL 1882), p. 50 ; Norman, Last Report 
Dredging among the Shetland Isles (Brit. Assoc. Report, 18(58), 
p. 265. 

Thysanopoda nana, M. Sars, Om Shegten Thysanopoda, p. lo (junior). 

Xyctiphanes norvegica has been found throughout the 
entire length of the Norwegian coast from Christiania to 
Yadso ((r. 0. Sars) ; and I am indebted to Prof. G. O. Sars 
for Nonvegian specimens. 

It has been known to me as a member of the British fauna 
for twenty-five years, having been first found by myself at 
Shetland, and a few years afterwards sent to me about the 
same time by Mr. David Eobertson from the Firth of Clyde, 
and by Mr. Thomas Edward from the Moray Firth. 

The following are additional localities of specimens in my 
collection : — 

1. Tow-net, Valentia Island, 1870. A. M. N. 

2. Taken seven miles off the Berling Islands, coast of Por- 
tugal, by Mr. Davidson, July 22, 1870, when on board the 
^ Porcupine,’ 

3. ^ Porcupine/ 1869 ; lat. 60° 34' N., long. 4° 40' W. 

4. ^ Triton/ August 1882, abundant in the Faroe Channel. 

5. Eastport, N.E. America, from Prof. S. I. Smith, 

6. Observed in 1880 by me when on board the French 
exploring-vessel ^ Le Travailleur ’ in the Bay of Biscay. 

7. During the summer of last year I procured it with the 
towing-net, when with Mr. Murray in the ^ Medusa/ in Loch 
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Fyne. Subsequently other specimens were forwarded to me 
which had been taken in Loch Long (Clyde) ; these exceed 
in dimensions all others that I have seen, and measure 50 
millim* long. 

8, Lastly, Prof. Ewart has sent me specimens taken from 
the stomachs of herrings on the east coast of Scotland. 

The species would thus seem to be universally distributed 
over the North Atlantic Ocean, though it was not met with 
by the ^ Challenger ’ expedition. 

Xyctiphanes may be at once known from the other genera 
of the Euphausiida by the presence of a scale-like process on 
the basal joint of the antennules, which is projected up- 
wards, and would seem to form a sort of screen for the eyes. 

Tribe My SI BE A. 

Genus Erythrops, G. 0. Sars. 

Erythrops pygmcea^ G. 0. Sars. 

Kematopus elegans^ G. 0. Sars, Beretninff om en i Sommeren 1862 
foretas:en ZoLloffisl: Reise i CliHstiania^ o? TrondlijemsStifter, p. 42. 

Sematojrfs pygmclo. G. 0. Sar?. Biretnirisr om en i Soinmeren I860 
foretOiren Zooioai^h Rei«e red Ky&terne at* I ^ristianias og* Christian- 
sand^ Stiitei’; p. 17. 

Erythrops pygmesa^ G. 0. Sars, Monographi o^er de ved Korges Ryster 
forekomniende Mysider, 1870, p. 33, pL ii. figs. 20-28. 

A very small species, about 6 millim. long, now added to 
the British fauna ; the specimens procured by the Fishery 
Board Laboratory at Tarbert. 

Genus Mtsidopsis, G. O. Sars. 

liTysnlopsL (jiUhosa^ G. O. Sars. 

gibbo^a, G. 0. Sa^’s. Berelning oni en i Sommeren 1863 
turetagen Zoologi&k Reise, p. 28; 3Ioaog.'ap]ii over de vsd Xorges 
Kyster forekommende Ylysider, 1872, p. 23, pi. viii. ficr*?. 1-3. 

A single specimen taken by myself at Yalentia, Ireland, in 
1870- Three females sent tor examination by the Fishery 
Board Laboratory which were procured on a Zostera-bed at 
Tarbert, Loch Fyne, 1885. Now first recorded as British. 

Mysidopsis aiigusta^ G. O. Sars. 

Mysidopm angusfa, G. 0. Sars, Beretning om en i Sommeren 3863 
foretagen Zoologisk Reise i Christiania* Slift, 1864. p. 30; Mono- 
graphi over Nurges Myrider, 1872, p. 23, pi. viii. figs. 1-13. 

A drawing of this species is before me, which was made 
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from a specimen sent for examination by ilr. T. Edward * 
from Banff in August 1863 ; a second Britisb specimen has 
now (March 1886) been taken by the Fishery Board at 
Tarbertj Loch Fyne. 

On the Norwegian coast it has been found in the Har- 
danger and Christiania Fiords and at Aalesund, 

ilysidopsis angusta has a very narrow, lanceolate antennal 
scale, which is ciliated all round, and is about twice the length 
of the peduncle of the antennules. The telson is cleft at the 
apex, and the sides of the cleft are quite plain, that is, without 
any teeth or seiTation within the cleft, and by this character 
the species may be distinguished not only from the other 
species of ilysidopsisy but from all Mysidea which have as 
3 'et been described. 

Genus Leptomysis, G. 0. Sars, 

Ltptomysis lingmira^ G. 0. Sars. 

Mym hngmra^ 0. Sars, Beretning oni en i Sommeren 1865 fore- 
tagen Zoologisk Beibe, p. 21 : Monographiover de ved Xorges Kyster 
forekommende Mysider, 1879, p. 35, pL xi. 

Although not hitherto recorded as occurring in our seas, 
Leptomysis Ungmra was found by me twenty-six years ago 
in great abundance at Howden, County Durham, and shortly 
afterwards at Seaham Harbour, It remained with a MS. 
name in my collection until it was described by Prof. G. 0. 
Sars. In 1883 it was sent to me by Mr. C. Parker from 
Starcross, Devon, and last year one or two specimens were 
forwarded to me for determination from Tarbert, Loch Fyne, 
by the Scotch Fisheiy Board. It would thus seem that the 
species is wddely distributed round our coast. 

Genus Mysis, Latreille. 

Mysts inermis^ Eathke. 

Batlike, Beytrage zur Fauna Norvegens, p. 20; Lillie- 
borg, CElf^ereigt afTet Akad, Handl. 1S52, p.3. 

MysU cornuta^ Krojer, Nat. Tid>skr. 3 B. B. 1. p. 26, pi. i. fig. 3, a-g ; 
Goes, Crust. Becap, Podoph. Marina Sredse, p. 14. 

My sis tnmcatulay (x. 0, Sars, Beretning o n en i Sommeren 1863 
foretagen Zoologisk Beise, p. 16 (^nionstrositas), 

Mys'ts inermiSf Norman, Last Beport Dredging among tke Shetland 
Isles (Bept. Biit. Assoc. 1868), p, 266 ,* G. 0. Sars, ^nographi over 
ved Noiges Kyster forekommende Mydder, 1879, p. 54, xxvii. 

Specimens of this species are in my collection from the 

* This '^]Kcies is called, in a Catalogue of Crustacea at the end of 
cirdles^s * Life of a Scotch Naturalist/ ** Myns It is much to he 

regretted that that list should have been published without re\i£iion. 
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following habitats: — Baltic Sea {Prof. Loven)^ Bergen, Nor- 
way {Prof LiUjelorg). Kors Fiord, 1878, and Lervig, Har- 
danger Fiord, Norway, 1879 ; Shetland, 1867, in rock-pools ; 
Guernsey, 1865; Oban, 1877; Ciillercoats, Northumberland 
[A. M. A\). Tarbert, Loch Fyne, 1885 {Scotch Fisher g 
Laboratory), It has been sent to me for examination from 
the Moray Firth by Mr. T. Edward, 

J/ysis arenosa^ G. 0. Sai's. 

Mysisarmosa^ G. 0. Sars,Nye Bidrag til kundskaben om Middelhavets 
Invertebratfauiia, I. M!iddelhaTet& Sysider, 187G, p. IG, t, & -vi. 

This small species, described from the Mediterranean, was 
added to the British fauna by Mr. C. Parker, who found 
specimens, in 1884, at Starcross, Devon, which he forwarded 
to me ; and specimens have now been taken at Tarbert, Loch 
Fyne, by the Scotch Fishery Laboratory. 

Mysis Lajnornce^ Couch. 

My sis Lamornce^ E. Q. Couch, The Zoologist, lboG,p. 5280 ; Norman, 
Ann. & Maur. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, voL vi. 1800, pL viii. iigs. 4-6 ; Goes, 
Crustacea Decapcda Podophthalmia Sveciffi, p. 15. 

3Iysis aurantiay G. 0. bars, Beretning om en i Sommeren 1SG3 fore- 
tafiren Eeia-e, p. 20. 

Mytis Latnornes, G. 0. Sms, Monographi orer de red Norges Kyster 
forekommende Mysider, 1879, p. 65, pi. xxx. 

This species is known to me from the following localities, 
whence specimens are in my collection : — Falmouth {A , M, N ,) , 
Banff {Mr, T. Edward)^ Seaham, County Durham {Mr, G. 
Hodge)^ Loch Goil {Mr, D, Robertson)^ Tarbert, Loch Fyne 
{Scotch Fishery Laboratory), 

Genus SiRiELLA, Dana. 

(= Cynthia^ Thompson.) 

The more tangible generic characters are as follows : — 
Antennal scale subrhomboidal, the external margin naked 
until it terminates in a spine, whence it slopes to meet an 
inner margin, and is similarly setose ; the scale has a small 
terminal joint, generally furnished with five setae. Perseo- 
pods seven-jointed, the terminal joint or finger biarticu- 
late and nail-formed, at the end of preceding joint a dense 
bunch of setae, which are microscopically spined. Telson 
elongated, linguiform, entire at the apex, furnished with mar- 
ginal and terminal spines, so arranged that smaller spines 
alteiTiate with larger. Outer uropods two-jointed, first joint 
without setae on external margin, but furnished with a series 
of spines, the three distal spines exceeding the others in size. 
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Pleopods of female as in My sis ^ of male well developed, 
consisting of two multiarticnlate swimming branches, with a 
curious two-lobed appendage attached to the base of the inner 
branch, one of these lobes being more or less spirally 
coiled, 

BirxeUa Olaiisii^ G, 0. Sars. 

Siriella Clausii, Gr. 0. Sars, Middelharets Mysider, 187G, p. 81, pis. xsix.- 
sssi. 

Eostrum acute, tiiangular, not reaching beyond middle of 
first joint of antennules. Antennules with only one seta on 
inner margin of last joint of peduncle. Antennal scale sub- 
rhomboidal, rather narrow, of nearly equal breadth throughout, 
not quite reaching the end of peduncle of antennules, its 
extremity extending considerably beyond the spine of external 
margin. PeraBopods slender, the finger very slender, its first 
joint longer in its lesser (that is front) length than broad ; 
second joint or nail very slender and delicate, only slightly 
bent. Telson terminating in three spinules of equal length 
and two setie between the distal lateral spines ; sides of telson 
having three or four s; ines at bass, separated by an interval 
from Siose which follow ; on tlie distal portion three to five 
smaller spines occupying the intervals between the larger 
spines. TJropods wider than in crassipes^ the outer with ten 
to twelve spines on exterior margin of first joint ; second 
joint broader in proportion than in crassipfes^ half ns long 
again ns broad. Inner nropods with spines throughout entire 
length of inner margin to the otolilli, but not so crowded 
towards the brse as in crcsspes* smaller spines alternating 
with the larger on upper portion, but the four or five most 
distal spines without smaller intermediates. 

Tarbert, Loch Fyne, April 1886 [Scotch Fishery Board 
Lahoratory)^ 

Goletta, Cagliari, Syracuse, Messina, and Spezzia, in the 
Mediterranean (€r. 0, Sars), 

[Dec. 15, 18S6. — Since received by me from Trieste (Dr, 
Koelhel).-] ^ 

The distinguishing characters of S, Glausn are the single 
seta on inner margin of last joint of peduncle of antennules, 
the slender legs and claws, and three equal-sized spinu'es 
between the ultimate spines of the telson. 

Siriella norvegica^ G. 0. Sai*s. 

Siriella mrvegica. G, O. Sars, Untersog. over Chiistiania^ordens Dyb- 
vandsfauna,^ 1869, p. SO j Monog. over de ved Xoiges Kyster forekom- 
rnende ilysider, 1&79, p. 24, pis. svii. and sviii. 

Very like the last in general characters and in rostrum. 
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antennal scale, perseopods, &c. ; but it attains a larger size, 
19 millim. as against 10 millim. The following are points of 
distinction : — Last joint of peduncle of antennules with three 
setse on inner margin ; antennal scales perhaps rather longer, 
reaching end of peduncle of antennules, and rather wider in 
the middle than towards extremity. General character of 
telson as in last species, but the extremity having a central 
small spinule, flanked on each side by a still more minute 
spinule and pair of setae between the ultimate spines. Outer 
uropods with seventeen to twenty-five spines on outer margin 
of first joint. Inner uropods with smaller spines alternating 
with larger throughout the inner margin, except between the 
last and penultimate spines. 

Norway, Christiania Fiord and west coast (<?. O, Sars) ; 
Lervig, Hardanger Fiord {A, JL X,), 

Siriella norvegica has not as yet been found on our coast, 
but may be expected to occur, its characters are given here, 
as well as those of the next species, for comparison with their 
very close allies. 

Siriella crassipes^ G. 0. Sars. 

? Cynthia Flemingii, H. Goodsir, Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crustacea 
1853, p. 379 

Siriella crassipeSf G. 0. Sars, Middelhavets Mysider, 1876, p. 89, 
pi. xxxii. 

In general characters very near the two preceding species, 
but the whole form is somewhat more robust in proportion to 
size, and the legs are much stronger. The following will 
supply diagnostic characters, 

Antennules with three set^ on inner margin of third joint 
of peduncle. Antennal scale less parallel-sided than in 
Clausii^ widening slightly about the middle, as in norvegica, 
Perseopods stout and strongly built, the joints more flattened 
and wider in proportion to their length than in the two pre- 
ceding species \ finger with first joint not longer in lesser 
(front) length than broad, second joint or nail strong and well 
curvecL Telson terminating in a small spinule, flanked on 
each side by the usual seta, and a more minute spinule 
between the ultimate pair of spines ; three or four basal spines 
of lateral margin, as usual, separated by an interval from 
following spines ; on hinder portion two to six smaller spines 
(varying in number according to size of specimen) in the 
intervals between the larger spines. Uropods narrow ; outer 
with nine to twelve spines on external margin of basal joints, 
terminal joint twice as long as broad. Inner uropods with 
smaller spines alternating with the larger on the upper half 

Ann, & Mag. N. Hist, Ser, 5, Vol, xix. 7 
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of inner margin, but eight or more distal spines without such 
smaller spines between them. 

This species has been known to me as a member of our 
fauna for the last twenty-five years, at which time I found it 
at Cullercoats, Northumberland. Specimens are also in my 
collection from Banff (21 Edward)-, Starcross, Devon ((?. 
Parker y 1883) ; Jersey {Sinel and Co.^ 1884). 

It is recorded in ^ The Life of a Scotch Naturalist ’ under 
the name My sis aculeata^ a MS. name by which I had called 
the female when first found. 

Cynthia Fhiningii^ Goodsir, is a male of this genus, and 
most probably of this species ; but it is impossible to identify 
it with any degree of certainty from the description given. 

In the Mediterranean this species was found by Sars in 
company with 8. Claitsii at Goletta. 

[Dec. 15, 1886. — Since received by me from St. Andrews 
{Dr. McIntosh),] 

Siriella Brooki^ Norman, n. sp. 

Very like the three species which have just been described. 
The rostrum is shorter and bent downwards at the extremity. 
The antennules have one seta on inner margin of last joint of 
peduncle. The perseopods are intermediate in thickness 
between those of Clausti and crasstjpesy the finger strong, the 
first joint not longer in its lesser (front) length than its 
breadth, second joint or nail strong and well curved. Telson 
terminating in a small spinule, flanked on each side by the 
usual setse, and a very minute spinule between the ultimate 
spines. Uropods narrow, outer pair with ten to twelve spines 
on exterior margin of first joint ; terminal joint twice as long 
as broad. Inner m:opod with seven or more distal spines of 
interior margin without smaller intermediate spines, and even 
above these they only become decidedly smaller by degrees. 
Colour of specimens, which had been a few days in spirit, 
white, the eyestalks and peduncles of antenna suffused with 
yellow ; telson and uropo^ more or less stained with yellow 
or pink. Length from the end of antennal scale to extre- 
mity of uropod rather more than half an inch, or 14 millim. 
About a dozen specimens, including both sexes, examined. 

Very near to crassijies^ from which it differs in being more 
slender in general form, with less strong per^opods, and a 
single seta only on inner margin of ultimate joint of peduncle 
of antennules. 

Possibly it may prove to be a variety of crassipe$i but 
more extended observation is necessary to clear up this point. 

With regard to the number of setse on inner side of last 
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joint of peduncle of antennules, I maj mention tliat in some 
specimens of S. crassipes I have not been able to make out 
more than tw’o, and in one specimen of 8 . Brooki the left 
antennule has a second seta, while the right bears as usual 
one. 

S. Brooki has been found at Tarbert, Loch Fyne, by the 
Fishery Board, in company sometimes with 8. Clausii. I 
have named the species aft^r Mr. G-. Brook. 

Siriella armaia (M.-Edw.) • 

Cynthia armaia, M.-Edw. Hist. Xat. d. Crust, ii. n. 433 (mas, Jide Gr. 

O. Bars). 

JSIysu Griffl'hsicB, Bell, Hist. Brit. Crust, p. 342. 

My sis rostmtm, Guerin. Icono^. Crust, pi. xmi. fi.*. 3 (probably). 

Siriella armata, G. 0. Bars, Middelbavets Mysider, lS76,p. 96, pL sxxv. 

Animal very long and slender. Eiostrum of great size, the 
extremity very acute and reaching the end of the second 
joint of &e peduncle of the antennules. Antennal scale long 
and narrow, not quite so long as peduncle of antennules. 
Peraeopods slender. Telson terminating usually in four equal- 
sized spinules and two setae between the ultimate spines. 
Wide intervals between the larger spines of lateral margin, 
these intervals occupied by six to ten smaller crowded spines 
of nearly equal size. tJropods very long and unusually 
narrow ; outer bearing very numerous (twenty-five to thirty) 
spines on external margin, second joint about one third to one 
half longer than broad. Inner margin of inner uropods with 
numerous spines, gradually increasing in length distally, and 
without admixture of smaller spines. Length | inch, or 20 
miUim. The branchial appendage (?) of the second and 
following pleopods in the male is completely coiled. 

The greatly developed rostrum at once distinguishes this 
species from the other British representatives of the genus ; 
but another form from the Mediterranean, Siriella frontalis^ 
M.-Edw., bears a close general resemblance, but the bran- 
chial appendages of the pleopods of male are wholly different 
and not coiled, and on this ground Olaus has instituted a new 
genus — Pseudosiriella — ^for its reception There are three 

spinules at the termination of the telson in this species, and 
as many as fifteen smaller spines are in the intervals between 
the larger spines on tlie sides of the telson. 


♦ Fseudosiridla frontalis, M.-Edw., is also a member of the British 
fauna. 1 have a drawing made many years ago, at a time when I had no 
other Crustacea than British, which undoubtedly represents the female 
of this species j but unfortunalfeiy no locality is under the drawing. The 
specimen was probably one sent to me for examination. 
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I have examined specimens of this species from Firth of 
Clyde, I860 {D, Robertson) ; Starcross, Devon, 1884 ((7. 
Parher) ; Jersey, 1884 {Sinel and Co.) ; Tarbert, Loch Fyne, 
1885 {Scotch Fishery Lahoj-atory) ; and unmistakable drawings 
have been sent to me of specimens taken at Plymouth {Spence 
Bate), and Castleton, Isle of Man (^?. S. Brady). It has 
been recorded from Torquay {Griffiths) and Weymouth {Wm. 
Thompson) , Milne-Edwards’s type was from Noirmoutiers,” 
and Sars took it in the Gulf of Goletta. 

[Dec. 15, 1886. — Since received from St. Andrews {Prof. 
M^IntosJi) and Trieste {Dr. EoelheTj.l 


Order CUMACEA. 


Genus Lampeops, G. 0. Sars. 

Lamprops fasciata^ G. 0. Sars. 

Lamprops fasdata,^ G. 0. Sars, Om en i Sommeren 1862 foretagen 
Zoologist Reise i CLristiardas og Trondhjems Stifter, 18G3, p. 44; 

den aberrante krebsdyrgruppe Cumacea*^ (YiL Sel^. For- 
IiaiidL1864),p. 66. 

First sent to me as British by Mr. David Eobertson, who 
found it at Helensburgh, in the Firth of Clyde ; and (March 
1886) taken by the Fishery Board Laboratory among sand at 
low water, Tarbert, Loch Fyne. 

Habitat rara in sinu Nidrosiensi prope urbem Stenkjser 
in prof. 12-20 orgyarum, adque insulas Lofotenses, ubi 
unicum inveni exemplar” {G. O. Sars). 

It may at once be known from the other described species 
of the genus by three oblique folds which are present down 
the sides of the carapace. 

The above is the only species of the genus as yet known in 
the British sea. Other closely allied forms which were 
included in this genus have recently been separated by Sars 
under the name Semilamprops. Of this restricted genus we 
have in Britain the following representatives. Semilamprops 
is a MS. genus of G. O. Sars, which he has not yet defined. 


Semilamprops rosea (Norman). 

VmrUhompsmia rosea, Norman, Trans. Tyneside Nat. Field-Club. v. 

(1862j, p. 271, pi. xiii. figs. 1-3, 2 . * 

Cyricmassa degam, Norman, loc. dt. p. 275, pi. xiv. figs. 1-C, S • 
Lamp'ops rosea, G. O. Sars, **0m den aberrante krebsdyrgruppe Cuma- 
cea” (Tid. Selsk. Forhandl. 18G4),p. 64. 

Hemilamprops rosea, G. 0. Sars, ^Oversigt af Norges Crustaceer” 
(Chnst. Vidensk. Forhandl. 1882), p. J1 ^ 

Fifty to one hundred miles east of Tynemouth, Northum- 
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berland (A. M, iV.) ; Lough Foyle, Ireland, 15 fathoms 
Porcupine ’ Expedition). 

In Norway I have dredged it at Drobak, in the Christiania 
Fiord, and off Lervig, in the Hardanger Fiord ; also at Floro, 
Sars has found it as far north as the Lofoten Islands. 


Hemilamprops cristata^ G, 0. Sars. 

Lamprops cristata, G. 0. Sars, ^ Xye Djbvandscrustaceerffa Lofoten ” 
(Vid. SeLk. ForhandL IbGO), p. 13. 

Lcmiprops cristata, Norman, Crustacea Cumacea of tke ‘ Liglituing, 

* Porcupine/ and ^Valorous’ Expeditions,’’ Ann. & Mag. Nat. HiS;. 
ser. o, toL iii. 1879, p. (38. 

Hemilainprops cnstata, G. 0. Sars, Oversigt af Norges Crustaceer ” 
(Ckrist. Tidensk. Forbandl, 1862), p. 11. 

Firth of Clyde, 1860 (Jir. D. Robertson) ; south of Hockall, 
lat. 56° 7' N., long. 14° 19' W., 630 fathoms {^Porcupine^^ 
1869), 

On the Norwegian coast I have taken it in 150 to 180 
fathoms, off Midto lighthouse, and in Stoksund, 80 to 100 
fathoms, both in the Hardanger Fiord. 

Sars has also dredged it in the Hardanger Fiord off the 
island of Huso, 100 to 105 fathoms, and at Lofoten in 120 to 
200 fathoms. 

There are six European species belonging to these two 
genera. The genera are distinguished from all other Cumacea 
by having a well-developed, long, flattened, linguiform telson, 
which is broad at the extremity and terminates in several 
spines ; the carapace is small, the first three pairs of feet have 
fully developed natatory palps, and the two following pairs 
two-jointed rudimentary palps. In the male the antennules 
have a bunch of cilia at the extremity of the peduncle, and 
the pleon is furnished with three pairs of natatory feet. 

The following more salient features will enable the species 
to be separated. It is probable that more of these forms await 
discovery in our own seas. 

Lamprops fasciata^ G. O. Sars. Carapace with three well- 
developed oblique folds on the sides. Telson with one or 
two pairs of lateral spines, and terminating in five spines* — 
Britain, Norway. 

Lamprops fuscata^ G. 0. Sars. Carapace smooth, rostrum 
acutely produced. Telson with one or two pairs of lateral 
spines, terminating in five spines. — ^Norway. 

Hemilamprops rosea (Norman). Carapace smooth, rostrum 
not produced, the front forming nearly a right angle. Eyes 
well developed. Telson not much contracted towards the 
extremity, with one or two pairs of lateral spines, and termina- 
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ling in seven or eight spines. Animal more or less stained 
with a rich rose colour. — Britain, Xorway. 

Hemilamprops assimilisy G. 0. Sars. Carapace and ros- 
trum nearly as in the last ; eyes rudimentary. Telson sud- 
denly contracted near the extremity, with one pair of lateral 
spines, and terminating in six spines. Integuments very 
delicate. Animal without colour. — Finmark. 

Hemilamprops uniplicata^ G. O. Sars. Carapace with one 
oblique fold on the sides. TeLon with four or five pairs of 
lateral spines, and terminating in three spines. — Norway. 

Hemuamprojps cristata^ G. 0. Sars. Carapace having the 
anterior half of the dorsal line denticulately serrated. Telson 
with two or three pairs of lateral spines, and terminating in 
three spines. — ^Britain, Norway. 

The males in all cases have the carapace smooth, and 
therefore present greater difficulties in determination than 
the females, to which the above characters, as regards the 
carapace, refer. To determine the males it will be necessary 
to refer to the full description given by Sars of the species. 


Genus Diasttlis, Say. 

Diastplis rugosa^ G. O. Sars. 

Biastylk rugosa, G. 0. Sars, " Om den aherrante Krebsdyrgruppe Cu- 
macea og dens nordiske Ai*ter” (Vid. Selsk. Forhandl. 1864J, 
p. 41 ; iNje Bidrag ti] kimdskaben om Middelhavets Invertebrat- 
launa, II. Middelbarets Cumaceer, 1879, p. 98, pis. xxsiv.-xxxriii. 

Biastylis dngata^ Norman, Cumacea of tbe ^ Lightning/ ‘ Porcupine/ 
and ^ Talorous ’ Expeditions,” Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vd. iii. 
p. 62 (masadultus). 

The Fishery Board has found specimens of this species at 
Tarbert, Loch Fyne. 

Its ^own distribution is Christiania Fiord, 10 to 12 
fathoms ; Christiansund ; Utne, Hardanger Fiord, 30 to 50 
fathoms (<?. 0. Sars) ; Deninark; West France; Syracuse, 
Messina, and Naples, in Mediterranean ( O. 0. Bars). 

Valentia harbour,^ Ireland, female, and off Valentia, tow- 
net, 1870 (A. J/. N.); Lough Swilly, County Donegal, in 
15 fathoms {^Porcupine’' E^ed. 1869); Drobak, Christiania 
Fiord, 1879, and Lervig, Hardanger Fiord, 1878, Norway 
{A. M. 3r.). 

Genus Pseudocuma, G. 0. Sars. 

Fseudocuma cercaria (Van Beneden). 

L^on cercmpu, \ an Beneden, Becherches snr la Faune littorale de 
Crii6tac<5s, 1860, p. &o, pi, xiv. 
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Fseiidocuma hktriata, G. 0. Sars, Om den aberrante Krebadyr^ppe 
Cumaceer’’ (\i± Selsk, Forbandl. 1864), p. 70. 

? CyrianaM longicomis^ Spence Bate, Nat. Hist. Heyiew, 'vol. y. 1858, 
p. 203. 

Cuma hellCf Meinert, '‘Crust. Isop. Ampbip. et Decapoda Danise’^ 
(Naturiiist. Tidssk. 3 K. 11 B. 16/7), p. 179. 

Cuma cercat'ia^ Meinert, “ Crust. I&op. Ampbip. et Decapoda Danise ” 
(Naturbist. Tid&bk. 3 E. 12 B. 18&0), p, 497. 

Pseudocuma cercaria. G. 0. Sars, Midd^arets Oumaceer, 1879, p. 114, 
pis. xl.-xlii. 

This small species seems to be the most numerically abun- 
dant of the Cumacea in the British seas. Its distribution is 
as follows : — 

Belgium (Van Beneden)\ Denmark (Jl/cfnert) ; JTorway, 
from Christiania to the Lofoten Islands (G. 0. Sars) ; Medi- 
terranean, at Goletta, Messina, and Syracuse (G. 0. Sars), 

1 can myself testify to the following localities : — Whitby, 
Yorkshire, and Seaton Carew, County Durham (A. if, N,) ; 
Sunderland ( G. S. Brady ) ; Cumbrae, Firth of Clyde (D, 
Eohertson ) ; Tarbert, Loch Fyne (Fishery Board Laboratory) ; 
Naples (Zool, Stat.). 

It is a shallow-water form, found on a sandy bottom, 
usually in 0-10 fathoms. Now first recorded as British. 


XII . — Description of a new Butterfly allied to Vanessa antiopa. 
By Aethue G. Butlee, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

Foe some years past I have held the view that what is 
generally understood by the term species (that is to say, a 
well-defined, distinct, and constant type, having no near allies) 
is non-existent in the Lepidoptera, and that the nearest 
approach to it in this order is a constant, though but slightly 
difering, race or local form — ^that genera, in fact, consist 
wholly of a gi’adational series of such forms. 

In opposition to this view certain species ” are cited as 
isolated, or in no way united by existing intergrades to their 
nearest allies, from which, moreover, they show such wide 
differences that the existence of intergrades is regarded as 
highly improbable. One of the best known and, at the same 
time, widely distributed of these apparently isolated species is 
Vanessa antiopa^ which, although slightly modified locally in 
size and tint (the Central-American form being usually 
smaller and the North-American larger and more heavily 
speckled than the European type), yet has no described allies 
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nearer than the hiue-belted V, glaumda^ charonia, and 
Jiaronica. 

The forms difiering from the type of F. antiopa — F. 
hygicea^ from Europe, and F. Lintneri^ from the United States 
— are regarded, with every likelihood of being right, as aber- 
rations of that species ; judging from Hiibner’s figure (lettered 

antiopa ”) and Fitch’s description, these aberrations appear 
to be very similar, differing chiefly from the normal form in 
the absence of many of the blue spots and the slightly wider 
yellow border of all the wings. 

The following form is less likely to be a variety of F. an-- 
iiopa than the others, since the modification of the border is 
not uniform and at the same time is far more remarkable j it 
was obtained by the Hon. "Walter De Eothschild from a 
collection of Lepidoptera chiefly from British Honduras, but 
with which the collector had carelessly placed species obtained 
in British Guiana. At the same time, as the small form of 
the allied V. antiopa occurs in Mexico and Guatemala, it is 
more probable that the former locality is the correct one than 
the latter. 


Vanessa Thomsonu, n. sp. 

Colouring darker than in F. antiopa ; primaries with pale 
straw-coloured outer border, about as wide as in that species, 
but heavily mottled with black, especially upon the veins ; a 
subapical oblique yellow spot followed by five smaller 
decreasing and less uistinct spots of the same colour, but fol- 
lowed by whitish scales, the whole forming an elbowed series ; 
costa speckled with yellowish in the centre : secondaries with 
the basal three fifths of the same dark dull chocolate-brown 
as the primaries, the external two fifths, which are separated 
by a sharply defined, regularly dentate-sinuate line from costa 
to anal angle, straw-yellow, rather heavily mottled with 
black, but densely so upon the tail. Below, the general coloniz- 
ing is sericeous dark gi’ey-brown, rather browner on the 
primaries than on the secondaries, striated throughout with 
intense black ; the borders of the wings are broadly paler, of 
more equal width than above, bounded internally by two or 
three white points, and mottled with white; the fringe 
ochreous, interrupted by the black veins. Expanse of wings 
67 millim. 

British Honduras? (colL Hon. W. De BoikscMld) . 

It will be seen that the outer border of the secondaries in 
this insect is twice the width of that of the primaries. 
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XIIL — Xew Genera and Species of OorylophidaB in the Collec- 
tion of the British Museum, By the Rev, A. Matthews, 


TnEOuaH the kindness of Dr. Giinther and Mr. Waterhouse 
I have been enabled to examine the collection of unnamed 
Coiylophidse contained in the British Museum, an accumula- 
tion from various parts of the world, but chiefly the results of 
the explorations of Messrs, Bowring and Thwaites in the 
tract extending from the north of China to Borneo and the 
other islands of the Malayan archipelago. As might have 
been expected, I have found these insects of the most novel 
and interesting description, exhibiting strange forms of un- 
known genera, and some yet stranger and more abnormal 
species of genera already discovered. The following list 
will prove both the richness and the novelty of this collec- 
tion : — 


Sacium imperiale, 

alutaceum. 

Arthrolips rotundatus. 

sunusus. 

bimaculatus. 

senegalensis. 

croceus. 

semipunctatus, 

flavicoUis. 

elegans. 

Sericoderus crassus. 
australis. 


Isew Speciesu 

Peltinus orientalis. 
Coiylophodes glabratus. 

^ unicolor. 

insignis. 

Oiigartlirum Waterliousii. 
Catoptyx Bowringii. 
Lepadodes cbilensis. 
A^auocephalus irupunctatus. 

(^uadlimaciilatus. 

vitreus, 

dissimilis. 


There are also examples of other rare species, such as Rhypo- 
hius veloXy Anisomerisies castaneus^ and Aphanocephalus Wol- 
lastonL 

In the present descriptions I shall mention such characters 
only as will suffice for the recognition of the new genera and 
species. 

Sacium imperiale^ sp. nov. 


Long. 2-30, lat. 1*50 mm. Ovahim, latissimum, modice convexum, 
nitidulum, modice et sat confertim punctatum, pilis brevibus aureis 
vestitum, castaneum; pronoto antice circulariter rotundato, modice 
reflexo, et rufescente ; elytris castaneis, macula humerali, macula 
magna aquiliformi dorsah atque marginibus loete rufis ; pedibus 
longis, gracilibus, Isete flavis ; antennis longk, gracilibus, articulis 
duobus apicalibus hete flavis, casteris obscurioribus. 

This fine species is remarkable for its great size and breadth, 
and for the variegation of its colour. At first sight it would 
appear to belong to a distinct genus, but since the organs 
of its mouth and the arrangement of the skeleton of the 
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underside correspond with the normal type of Saciunij I feel 
no hesitation in placing it in that genus. It was found in 
Mysol by Mr. "Wallace. 

Saciuin alutaceum^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1 mm. Oblongo-ovale, modice convexum, s& 'ofande punc- 
tatum, totum alutaceum, pilis aureis spai*se vestv u, pronoto 
rufescente, elytris piceis ; pronoto sat iongo, antice V.aliter ro- 
tundato et fortiter reflexo ; elytris pronoto vix latioribus, duplo 
longioribus, ad humeros latissimis ; pedibus robustis, Isete flavis ; 
antennis modicis, ilavis. 

jS. alutaceum resembles in form the normal species of Saciunij 
from which it is distinguished chiefly by the deeply alutaceous 
sculpture of its upper surface. 

Found near Maldonado, in South America. 

Arth'olips rotundatuSj sp. nov. 

Long. 1-50, lat. 1 mm. Ovatus, latissimns, modice convexns, pro- 
funde punetatns, rufo-testaceus, pilis flavis dense vestitus ; pronoto 
magno, antice circiilariter rotundato et modice refleso, sat pro- 
funde pnnctato ; elytris pronoto param latioribus, plus quam 
sesqmlongioribus, et magis leviter punctatis, prope humeros 
latissimis, postice angustatis; pygidio longius exserto, rufo-tes- 
taoeo ; pedibus modicis, flavis ; antennis brevibus, robustis, flavis. 

Like Sacium imperiale this species has a most abnormal 
appearance. In outward form it exhibits no affinity to Artliro- 
lipBj although in the whole of its anatomy it perfectly accords 
wuth that genus. 

Two specimens were found by Mr. Bowring in Borneo. 

ArihroUps suffususj sp. nov. 

Long. l*3o mm. Late ovalis, convexus, nitidus, pilis aureis sat dense 
vestitus, obscure eastaneus ; pronoto rufescente et vitta suffiisa, laete 
rufa in disco elytri utrinsqne ; pronoto magno, antice fere cir- 
culariter rotundato et levissime reflexo, levissime punctate ; ehdris 
pronoto hand latioribus, duplo longioribus, ad humeros latissimis, 
profunde punctatis, vitta lata, su^sa, rufa, in utroque notatis ; 
pedibus robustis atque antennis laete flavis. 

Fonnd in China by Mr- Bowring. 

ArihroUps himaculatuSj sp. nov. 

Long. 1'25 mm. Late ovalis, valde convexus, nitidulus, modice 
punctatus, pilis flavescentibus sat dense vestitus, pieeus, margiiio 
anteriore pronoti rufescente, atque macula magna ovali Isete rufa 
in elytro utroque, notatus ; pronoto magno, lato, antice circular 
riter rotundato, modice reflexo et laete mfeseente, confertini 
punctato; elytris pronoto baud latioribus, vix sesquilongior- 
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ibus, ad humeros latissimis, confertim et profunde punctatis, piceis, 
macula magna ovali pone media leete rnfa ; pedibus atque antennis 
dayis, clavis ruiescentibns. 

Of this conspicuous species there is a single example in the 
British Museum, found in Burmah by Mr. Bowring. 

ArthroU^s senegalensis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*12 mm. Oblongo-ovalis, sat angustus, valde conyexus, 
nitidus, pilis aureis sat longis yestitus, mfescens, el}i;ris pone 
humeros fasciatim obscnratis; pronoto sat parvo, ruiescente, 
antice oyaliter rotundato et mo^ce redexo, levissime punctato ; 
elytris pronoto yix latioribus, plus quam duplo longioribus, prope 
humeros latissimis, rufescentibus. pone humeros fasciatim obscu- 
ratis, postice profhnde punctatis ; pygidio rufescente ; pedibus 
robustis, Isete flayis ; antennis parvis, gracilibus, flavis. 

One specimen only, found in Senegal. 

Artlirolt2)s croceus^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1-10 mm. Oyalis, conyexus, minute punctatus, flayus, pilis 
Lrevibus aureis dense yestitus ; pronoto sat magno, antice fere 
circulariter rotundato tt sat late reflexo, minute punctato, niti- 
dissimo ; elytris pronoto hand latioribus, sesquUongioribus, prope 
humeros latissimis, confertim punctatis, apicibus angustatis ; 
pedibus atque antennis laete flavis. 

This species may be known by its bright yellow colour and 
short pubescence. It was found in Siam by Mr. Bowring. 

ArthroUps semipunctatus^ sp. nov. 

Long. O'So mm. Oyatus, modice conyexus, nitidissimns, pronoto 
modice, elytris profunde et remote punctatis, totus rufo-testaceus ; 
pronoto sat paryo, antice ovaliter rotundato et modice reflexo ; 
elytris pronoto parum latioribus, duplo longioribus, profande et 
yide remote punctatis, ad media latissimis ; pedibus modicis, laete 
flayis ; antennis breyibus, obscuris. 

This species, which was found in Java by Mr. Bowring, 
and in Ceylon by Sir. Thwaites, may be known from others 
by its small size and the deep and very remote sculpture of 
its elytra. 

Arthrolips jlavicollis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 0*70 mm. Oyalis, modice conyexus, nitidulus, leviter et con- 
fertissime punctatus, testaceus, pronoto Isete flavo ; pronoto paryo, 
hreyi, antice ovaliter rotundato et modice reflexo, minute et con- 
fertissime punctato ; elytris pronoto latioribus, et plus quam duplo 
longioribus, ad media latissimis, confertissime punctatis ; pygidio 
flavo ; pedibus atque antennis Isete fisvis, clavis obscurioribus. 
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Differs from the preceding species in its much smaller size 
and veiy fine and close sculpture. 

Found in Java by Mr. Bowring. 

Arthrolijps ehgans^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*40 mm. Ovalis, latus, convexus, minutissime punctatus, 
hand nitidus, totus laete flavus, pilis brevibus aureis dense vesti- 
tus; pronoto sat magno, antice ovaliter rotundato et modice 
reflexo, minute et coniertissime punctato, angulis posterioribus 
acutis ; elytris pronoto panim latioribus, duplo longioribus, props 
media latissimis, minute et confertissime pimotatis, apicibus 
minime rotundatis ; antennis brevibus, atque pedibus laete flavis. 

On account of its large size and very broad form this fine 
species should be placed immediately after A. rotundatus^ 
from which it differs in its perfectly oval shape, very fine 
sculpture, and short close pubescence. From all others it is 
distinguished by its broad form and large size. 

One specimen only, found in Africa, but the locality is not 
mentioned. 

Sericoderus GrassuSy sp. nov. 

Long. 1 mm. Brevis, latus, postice attenuatus, convexus, nitidus, 
pSis brevissimis aureis vestitus, castaneus ; pronoto modico, 
antice ovaliter rotundato, fere impunotato, nitidissimo, margine 
basali sinuata, angulis acutis longe productis ; elytris pronoto baud 
latioribus, sesquilongioribus, ad humeros latissimis, confertim non 
profonde asperatis, stria suturali distincta, lateribus rectis, margi- 
natis, apicibus latis, rotundatis; pedibus atque antennis sat 
brevibus, flavis, harum articulo sexto valde incrassato. 

Difters from 8. lateralis in its shorter and broader form, 
finer sculpture, and in the enlargement of the sixth joint of the 
antennae. 

Found in Chili. 

Sericoderm australis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1 mm. Suboblongns, brevis, convexus, nitidus, pilis brevibus 
flavis dense vestitus, pronoto aurantiaco, elytris piceo-castaneis ; 
pronoto modico, antice ovaliter rotundato et modice reflexo, indis- 
tincte et remote punetato, angulis posterioribus longe productis ; 
elytris pronoto hand latioribus, plus quam sesquilongioribus, ad 
humeros latissimis, profonde asperatis, obscure castaneis ; pedibus 
modicis, Isete flavis ; antennis robustis, obscure flavis, aiticulis 4® 
et 6® inerassatis. 

This species differs from S. lateralis in its shorter and 
broader form and robust antennae, of which the fourth and 
sixth joints are much enlarged. 

Found near Hobart Town, in Tasmania. 
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Peltinus orientalis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 0*75 mm. Late ovalis, validissime convexns, nitidissimus, 
confertim sed indistincte pnnctatxis, piceus, margins anteriore pro- 
no ti angnste Sara ; pronoto sat magno, antice cireulariter rotnndato 
et reflexo, fere glabro, mfo-piceo, margine anteriore flava, margine 
basalifere recta, angulis rectis ; elyhis pronoto vix latioribus, duple 
longioribns, prope humeros latissimis, confertim et indistincte 
pnnetatis, lateribus marginatis, apiee obtnso ; pedibns atqne an- 
tennis modieis, flaveacentibus. 

P. orientalis differs from the other species of Peltinvs in its 
dark colour and the yellow margin of its thorax. 

A single specimen was found in Java by Mr. Bowring. 

Corylopkodes glairatus^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*50 mm. Subhemisphaericus, postice sat attenuatiis, niti- 
dissimns, indistincte alutaceiis, fere glaber, aterrimus, margine 
anteriore pronoti pellucide alba ; pronoto sat parvo, antice eircu- 
lariter rotundato et reflexo, margine anteriore angnste pellucide 
alba, margine basali fortiter sinuata, angulis obtusis ; elytris pro- 
noto latioribus, plus quam duplo longioribus, ante media latissi- 
mis, postice parum attenuatis, lateribus marginatis, apicibus leviter 
rotundatis ; pedibus modieis, fiavis, femoribus obscuratis ; anten- 
nis sat longis, flavescentibus, articulis 3® et 5® elongatis. 

Differs from other species in its large size, smooth surface, 
and peculiar antennse. 

One specimen found near Rio Janeiro. 

Corylopkodes unicolor ^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*35 mm. Suhhemisphseriens, nitidissimus, remote sed dis- 
tincte punctatus, totus rufo-castaneus ; pronoto sat magno, sat 
profunde punctate, antice ovaliter rotundato et modiee reflexo, 
margine basali fere recta, angulis acutis ; elytris pronoto sat latior- 
ibus, duplo longioribus et minus profunde pxmetatis, ad media 
latissimis, lateribus leviter marginatis, apicibus parum rotun- 
datis ; pedibus modieis, rufo-testaceis ; antennis modieis, obscure 
testaceis, articulo apieali pallido. 

This species may be known by its uniform castaneous 
colour and the acute posterior angles of its thorax. 

Found in Java by Mr, Bowring. 

Corylopkodes insignis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*40 mm. Late ovatus, convexus, nitidissimus, glaberrimus, 
fere impunctatus, aterrimus, dimidio anteriore pronoti loete flavo ; 
pronoto sat parvo, antice fere cireulariter rotundato et modiee 
reflexo, dimidio anteriore laete flavo, posteriors aterrimo, margine 
posteriore scutelium versus producta, angulis sat acutis ; elytris 
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longis, pronoto latioribus et plus quam duplo longioribus, prope 
media latissimis, aterrimis, glabris et nitidissimis, lateribus leviter 
marginatis, epiplenris flavis, apice param acuminate ; pedibus sat 
longis, Isete flavis i antennis flavescentibus, elavis brevibus, vaide 
inerassatis, nigrescentibus. 

Exempla nonnulla minora et dilutiora sunt, forsan foeminea. 

In tbe size and sliape of the club of its antennae this species 
differs^ very much from any other of the genus, and may also 
be recognized by its ovate form and very peculiar colour. 

It was found in Chili. 

Oligahtheum^, gen. nov. 

Corpvs ovale, convexum. 

Caput modicum, sub pronoto totum occuLtum; oculis sat magnis, 
prominentibus ; anteunis prope oculos insertis. 

AntenniP articulis octo compositse : 1° sat magno, pyriformi, modice 
recurvato ; 2° gracili atque brevi : 3® secundo parum longiore et 
latiore : 4^ tertio fere dupio longiore et latiore ; perbrevi, trans- 
verso ; 6^-8“ vaide inerassatis, clavam subfoliatam formantibus. 
Pronotuni magnum, margine anteriore integra, vaide rotundata. 
Elytra integra, sat longa, obtusa. 

Prosternwn parvum, inter coxas eievatum et postice dilatatum, epi- 
meris sat magnis, recepiacula coxarum partim cingentibus ; 
receptaculis coxarum antiee et postice partim apertis. 
Mesosternum breve, epimeris angustis, a receptaculis coxarum re- 
motis, 

Mdasternum modicum, transversum, a corporis lateribus remotum, 
epistemis magnis. 

Venter segmentis sex compositus, primo magno. 

Pedes aniici tibiis prselongis, incurvatis ; iiitermedii anticis breviores, 
tibiis simplicibus ; posticl intermediis longiores. 

Coxoe anieriores magnae, ovales, prominentes, prostemo elevato 
divissB ; intermedioe magnae, rotundatse, modice distantes ; paste- 
riores sat parvse, subovatae, sat remotse. 

Tarsi onmes 4-articulaii, articulo tertio exiguo. 

I did not venture to dissect the mouth of the unique speci- 
men on which this genus is founded, and therefore cannot 
describe its palpi; but from superficial examination they 
appear to be of the usual Corplophide-ijp^. The genus is, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by its peculiarly formed 
eight-jointed antennae and other anatomical characters. 

Oligartkruin Waterhousii^ sp. nov. 

Long. 0*75 mm. Ovale, vaide convexum, nitidum, sat profunde 
punctatum. totum castaneum ; pronoto magno, antiee ovaliter 
rotundato et modice reflexo, indistincte punctate, margine basali 


* SX/yor, few ; a joint. 
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leviter sinnata, angulis acntis ; elytris pronoto sesquilongioribiis, 
baud latioribus, ad bumeros latissimis, sat profunde punctatis, 
lateribus leviter marginatis, apice obtuse ; pygidio minime ex- 
serto ; pedibus atqne antennis rofo-testaceis. 

I feel much pleasure in naming this remarkable species 
after Mr. C. 0. Waterhousej in retmm for the valuable assist- 
ance I have often received from him. The unique example 
in the collection of the British Museum was found in Qhili. 

Catopttx gen. nov. 

Corj^iis subbemispbaericum, antice circulariter rotundatum, postice 
parum acuminatum. 

Capnt modicum, sub pronoto totum occultum, ore deflexo, elongate, 
et valde acuminato; oculis sat parvij, prominentibus ; antennis 
juxta oculos insertis. 

ArUenticB 11-articulatae; V permagno, pyriformi, fortiter recurvato, 
exteme late deplanato ; 2° sat parvo, fere ovali ; 3°-6“ minutis ; 
7° interne valde incrassato, quatuor praeeedentibus fere sequaii ; 
8® parvo ; magnis, valde incrassatis, clavam foliatam for- 

mantibus. 

Palpi maccillares permagni, 4-articulati : 1° parvo ; 2® permagno, 
incurvato, valde incrassato ; 3° brevi^simo, transverse ; 4° tnin- 
cato-conico, tertio graciliore et parum longiore. 

Palpi labiales sat magni, triarticulati : exiguo ; 2° permagno, 

ovali, longe infra primum producto ; 3® parvo, ad apicem valde 
dilatato, abmpte truncato et setis sat longis fimbriato. 

Lahrum eiongato-triangulare, setis instructum, 

MaTudihulce longge, graciles, sublineares, ad apicem biddae atqne ungue 
acuto terminatae. 

JHaa^illce sat magnas, unilobatae, lobo lato, cultriformi, ad apicem 
acuto, acie interna acute et remote serrata. 

M€ntu7n sat parvum, subquadratum. 

Lobinia breve,* ad basim dilatatum, lateraliter rotundatum. 

Lingua sat parva, semiovata, pellucida atque eleganter undulata. 
Pronotuni magnum, margine auteriore iutegra, nihilominus angulis 
quasi anteriorihus suhti*s ahrupte hrflexis^ atque ad latera capitis 
arete aptaiis^ angulis posterioiibus parum produetis. 

Elytra integra, magna, latissima, epipleuris latissimis. 

Alee ampiae, pellucidae. 

Prosternum parvum, perbreve, caiinatum ; epimeris magnis, interne 
valde elongatis, receptacula coxamm tota postice includentibns : 
receptaculis coxamm valde elongatis, antiee omnino apertis, 
postice per epimera inclusis. 

Mesosternum perbreve, carinatum; epimeris angnstis, elongatis, 
receptacula coxamm non contingentibus ; receptaculis coxamm 
magnis, rotundatis, remotis. 


* Kdra»j below ; «Tvcr<r«, to fold. 
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Metastemum magnum, transversum, lateribus corporis remotum; 
episternis permagnis, latis. 

Venter segmentis sex compositus, prime magno, longo. 

Pedes antici tibiis ante medias parum dilatatis ; tarsis perbrevibus, 
robustis ; inUrmedii anticis brevioribus, tibiis prope medias valde 
dilatatis, tarsis perbrevibus, robustis, articulis duobus primis valde 
dilatatis, profunde bilobatis, et setis instructis; postki inter- 
mediis longiores, tibiis ad medias valde dilatatis ; tarsis intermediis 
simllibus. 

Tarsi omnes 4-artieulati, articulo tertio exiguo. 

Coxce anteriores valde elongatae, prominentes, et fere contingentes ; 
mterinedics rotundatse, sat remotae ; posteriorts magnae, subtrian- 
gnlares, ad epistema extensse, late remotae. 

This interesting genus is distinguished from others by the 
remarkable inflection of the anterior angles of its thorax, the 
elongate and acuminate anterior portion of its head, the linear 
and bifid mandibles, the compressed and dilated tibi«, and 
short dilated tarsi of its four posterior legs. 

Catoptyx Boioringiij sp. nov. 

Long. 1*70 mm., lat. 1*30 mm. Subhemisphsericus, postice sat 
attenuatus, nitidissimus, profunde punctatus, niger, margine ante- 
riore pronoti Isete fiava, atque disco pronoti et vitta lata in eiytro 
singnlo laete kermesinis ; pronoto sat brevi, antiee circulariter 
rotundato et reflexo, margine anteriore laete flava, disco laete 
kermesino, angulis posterioribus acutis ; eljtris pronoto sesqui- 
longioribus, parum latioribus, prope humeros latissimis, profunde 
punctatis, vitta lata, snjffnsa, laete kermesina in utroque omatis ; 
pygidio exserto ; pedibus atque an tennis rufescentibus. 

Exempla nonnuHa (foeminea?) colorem plus minusve castaueum 
habent. 

I have named this conspicuous insect in honour of Mr. Bow- 
ring, by whose exertions the greater part of the species 
described in these pages were discovered. <7. Bowringii 
varies much in size and colour ; the larger individuals exhibit 
the beautiful colours given in the foregoing description, while 
the smaller are more or less castaneous ; these last are pro- 
bably females. 

Several specimens of both varieties were found in Java. 

Lepadodes gen, nov. 

Corpus omnino ovatom. 

CVrpw^parvum^ sub pronoto totum occultum; oculis parvis prominulis ; 
antennis juxta oculos inaertis. 

♦ Xcjrap, a limpet : likenejis. 
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AntemicB 9-articTilatae : 1° permagno, pyriformi, recurvato ; 2° primo 
yix breviore, multo angustiore ; 3*^ parvo, gracili ; brevi- 

bus, sibiipsis paribus ; permagnis, yalde incrassatis, clayam 

foliatam formantibus, apicali oblique truncato. 

Palpi maxillares magni, 4-articulati : exiguo ; 2®permagno, vali- 
dissime incrassato, ad apicem oblique truDcato ; breyi, trans- 
verso ; 4^^ sat longo, eonico, robusto. 

Palpi lahiales modici, omnino ovati, triarticulati : 1° exigup ; 2° 
ovato, ad apicem truncato : 3® perbrevi, obtuse conico. 

Ldbrum modicum, subquadratum, angubs anterioribus rotundatis. 
Mandihulce modieae, costa dorssiH ad apicem bifida finnatse, deutibua 
multis, longis, acutissimis apicem versus armatae. 

Mao: Hite uuilobatae, lobo sat robusto, ad apicem bifido, atque den- 
tibus multis, ineurvatis, gracillimis apicem versus armatse. 
Meatum sat parvum, subquadratum, antice parum dilatatum. 
Laliiuti suboblongum, breviter exsertum. 

Luvjua magna, antice dilatata et rotundata. 

Pronotum magnum, margine anteriore Integra, posteriore fere recta. 
Elytra Integra, epipleuris modicis. 

Prostenwm sat magnum, longe carinatum, carina antice et postiee 
producta, antice acuta, postiee dilatata ; episternis inconspicuis ; 
epimeris sat magnis, receptaetila coxarum postiee includentibus ; 
receptaeulis coxarum ovatis. 

Mesost^rnvm breve ; episternis magnis, suboblongis ; epimeris bume- 
ralibus, longis, angustis, curvatis, ad coxas non extensis ; recep- 
taculis coxarum rotundatis, lojige remotis. 

Metaste^'niim magnum, traiisversum, a corporis lateribus remotum, 
margine posteriore inter coxas fere recta ; episternis permagnis, 
latis ; epimeris sub el\*tris occoltis. 

Venter segmentis sex eompositus, primo magno, iongo. 

sat breves, simplices; tarsis 4-articulatis, tertio minuto ; ungoi- 
bus robustis, subtus longe dentatis. 

Cojeee anferiores ovatse, prominentes, per carinam divisse ; intenmdm 
rotundatae, longe distantes ; poshrlores modieae, pyriformes, longe 
remotse. 

Tliis genus is distinguislied from Corylophus by the shape 
of the thorax, in which the posterior angles are not produced ; 
the large size of the prosternuna^ with the coxal cavities 
broadly enclosed 5 the uniform size of the intermediate joints 
of the antennae ; and the shape of all the organs of the mouth. 

L^adodes cJiilensiSj sp* nov. 

Long. 0*80 mm. Ovalis, valde convexus, nitidus, modice et distincte 
punctatns, pilis brevissimis vestitus, totus casfcaneus; pronoto 
magno, antice ovaliter rotundato, refiexo, et rufeseente, remote 
punctate, linea basali sat profiinde impressa et distincte punctata, 
margine basali fere recta, angulis acutis ; elytris pronoto vix latior- 
ibus, fere sesquilongioribus, prope bumeros latissimis, distincte et 

Ann. ifc Mag. X HhL Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 8 
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Bat confertim punctatis, stria sutnrali distincta, lateribus margi- 
natis, apicibns parum rotundatis et dilutioribus ; pedibus afcque 
antennis sat brevibus, flavis. 

Two specimens of this neat-looking little insect were found 
in Chili. 


ApTiaaocephalus tmpunctatus^ sp. nov. 

Long. 2*25 mm. Omnino hemisphseiicns, impnnctatus, nitidissimus, 
aterrimns, pronoto antice fermgineo ; pronoto pairo, perbreri, 
antice levissime excavato, margine anteriore ferruginea, angnlis 
posterioribns obtusis ; elytris permagnis, pronoto mnltum iatiori- 
bns, et fere triplo longioribns, ad media latissimisj superficie 
iQEequali, indistincte alntacea. lateribns late marginatis, apice 
latissimo ; pedibus pieeis, tarsis fiaTis ; antennis sat brevibus, 
flavis, 

DifiFers from A. hemisphoencus in its much larger size and 
impnnctate surface. 

A single specimen of this insect was found in Brazil. 

AphanocephaliLs quadrimaculatus^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*60 mm. Obtuse ovalis, validissime convexus, nitidissimus, 
sat profunde pnnctatus, pilia flavis sparsissime indutus, pronoto 
laete rnfescente, elytris nigris, maculis qnatuor magnis Isete rufis 
omatis j capite prominenti, rufo-piceo, profunde punctate ; pro- 
noto modico, antice leviter excavato, circulariter rotundato et 
reflexo, sat remote punctato, laete rufescente, angnlis poste- 
rioribus obtusis; elytiis capite atque pronoto vix latioribus, 
plus quam duplo longioribus, prope media latissimis, confertim et 
profundissime pimctatis, nigris maculis duabus, magnis. laete rufls, 
utrisque notatis, lateribus late marginatis, apice valde obtuso; 
pedibns atque antennis sat gracilibus, laete flavis. 

This pretty species is readily distinguished by its obtusely 
oval form and ornamental colour. 

Four specimens were found in Penang by ilr. Bowring, 

AphanocepTialus vitreiis^ sp. nov. 

Long, l'3o mm, Omnino ovatus, valde couvexus et vaide nitidis- 
simus, pronoto minntissime, elytris profunde pnnetatis, nigrescens, 
macnla magna. snfFusa. laete rufa, in elvtro utroque notatus ; 
capite valde prominenti, rufescente ; pronoto magno, antice sat 
profunde excavato, minute punctato, lateribus late marginatis, 
angnlis posterioribus acutis; elytris capite atque pronoto vix 
latioribus, duplo longioribus, ante media latissimis, nigreseentibus, 
macula magna, suffusa, Isete rufa, in disco utriusqne notatis, lateri- 
bus late marginatis, apice ovato ; pygidio parum exserto, rufes- 
cente ; pedibns atque antennis flavesceutibus. 
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A, vitreus differs from all the other species in its perfectly 
ovate form, hn’o-htlv polished surface, and in colour an I 
sculpture. 

Found in China by Mr. Bowriiig. 

Aplianocephalus dissimilis^ sp. nov. 

Long. 1*10 mm. Subovatus, vaHdissime convesus, nitidus, profundo 
punctatns, aeneo-piceus ; capite prorainenti, magno, lato, indis- 
tincte punctato ; pronoto sat breri, transverse, antiee excavato, 
pnnetis nmbilicatis sat contertim impresso, lateribus rotnndatis et 
marginatis, angnlis posterioribus sat obtusis ; elytris capite atque 
pronoto parum iatioribus, dnpio longioiibus, ad media latissimis, 
profundissime pnneratis, lateribus late marginatis, apice valde 
obtuso : pedibus lonsris, gracilibus, Ijete ilavis ; antennis longis, 
fiavescentibus. 

Differs from all the other species in the greater prominence 
of its head and in the size, form, and sculpture of its body. 

Many specimens of this in.sect were found in China by 
Mr. Bowring. 

Aplianocephalus Wollaafoai^ also found in China 

by Mr. Bowring. 

The species of this genus, which appear to be abundant 
in the countries of the extreme east of Asia, differ so widely 
from the true Corylophidae that they evidently belong to an 
entirely distinct family. Tn superficial appearance they bear 
some resemblance to the Corylopbidse ; but, except in the 
large size of the second joint of their palpi, they differ from 
them in every anatomical character. 

Their antennsB are formed on an entirely different plan, 
and have an apparently solid club, and when at rest or with- 
drawn for concealment are not folded back upon themselves, as 
in all the genera of Corylophidse, but are extended in a straight 
line underneath the prothorax. 

Instead of the unilobed maxilla of the Oorylophid®, Apkano- 
cephalus exhibits a maxilla with three distinct lobes, like the 
Trichoptery'gidse, although the outer lobe is not a true lobe, 
but an inte^al prolongation of the stipes. Again, in the 
enormous size of the mesosternal epimera Aphanocephalm 
resembles the Trichopterygidm ; but in the shape and posi- 
tion of the coxal caviries it is equally unlike that family or 
the Corylophidee. The tarsi of Aplianocephalus are merely 
three-jointed, without any trace of a short penultimate joint, 
and its wings are narrow and elongate, and strengthened 
throughout with strong nervures, unlike the broad, rounded, 
and almost nerveless wings of the Coiylophidse. 
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It appears to me that all these characters are quite suffi- 
cient to justify the separation of AphanocepTialus from the 
Corylophidse ; and since^ for the same reasons^ the genus 
cannot be placed in any other family, it must be regarded as 
a family distinct in itself, for which I propose the name of 
Pseudocorylophidm. 

In our present systematic arrangement the true Coiylo- 
phidge seem to occupy a very false position. From the 
peculiar formation of their antennae, and from their large, 
elongate, and either entirely free or prominent anterior coxae, 
as well as from the general arrangement of the parts of the 
external skeleton of their underside, it is impossible to overlook 
their close affinity to the Silphidae. It therefore appears to 
me that the most natural arrangement would be to place the 
Coiylophidse immediately before the Silphidae. [Many genera 
present an external appearance so like the Anisotomina, that 
it is difficult at first to determine whether they do or do not 
belong to that tiibe. In Peltimis and some others the 
sternum is reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, as it 
is in Agathidium^ and leaves the coxal cavities open on both 
sides. Thus by placing the Corylophidse before the Silphidse, 
in proximity to the Anisotomina, a much greater harmony of 
form and anatomy would be attained than by keeping them 
in their present position or by removing them elsewhere. 

In the foregoing remarks I refer only to the true Corylo- 
phidss. Those species which I propose to call Pseudocorylo- 
phidae I would retain in the position they now occupy near 
the Goccinellidae. 

Gumley, 

December 21 , 1886 . 


XIT. — Description of a new Species o/’Distomum. 

By F. Jeffbet Bell, M.A. 

Dueing* the dissection of Halosaurus macrochir^ Dr. Giiuther 
discovered in the enlarged ends of the ureters three specimens 
of a fluke which appears to be undescribed. It may be 
called 


Distomum hahsauri. 

Body smooth, unarmed, much naiTower in front than be- 
hind, widening gradually as it passes backwards, no distinct 
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neck j posteriorly the thin edges are turned over the back. 
Creamy white in colour. The posterior is twice as large 
as the anterior sucker^ is quite circular, prominent, 1 millim. 
in diameter; it is placed just anteriorly to the middle of the 
ventral surface. 

The pharynx is large, and caeca are developed from the 
hinder halves only of the two branches of the intestine. 

The eggs are scattered abundantly through all but the 
anterior region of the body, and call to mind the figure given 
by Olfers of Distomum folium^ from which species (found in 
the urinary bladder of Esox lucius) this may be at once distin- 
guished by the absence of a neck; the eggs measure 0T065 
millim. in length, and *07 millim. in breadth. 

The length of the whole body is 5*5 millim., and its greatest 
breadth 3 millim. 

The specimen of Halosaurus from which this fluke was 
taken was dredged off Cape St. Vincent at a depth of 
1090 fathoms. 


XV. — On some Points in the Morphology and Glassification 
of the Saleniidse, Agassiz- By Prof. P. Maetin Duncan, 
M.B., F.E.S., F.L.S., and W. Percy Sladen, F.G S., 
Sec. L.S. 


Contents. 

The Sur-anal or Dorso-central Plate and its Homologies j the Periproctal 
Plates. Some new Points about the Genera Acrosdlenia^ FeltaateSf 
and Salenia, and a reconsideration of the Classiticatory Value of the 
Genera Psetidosalenia, SyposaUnia, GoniopJiorus- dJxi Meterosdlenia, 

I. The Sur-anal Plate, 

When the genus Salenia is mentioned, or the family of the 
Saleniidm, to which it belongs, one of the most important 
structures inevitably arises in the mind — the sur-anal plate, 
with its many synonyms. The term has been an unfortunate 
one, although nothing could have been cleai'er than the 
meaning which its author desired to give it. L. Agassiz 
wrote, in his Monogr. d’fichinod. Viv. et Foss., 1838, livr. i. 
p. 6 : — The genus Salenia^ restricted within the limits now 
assigned, is (maracterized by an odd plate placed in the 
midst of the oviducal apparatus, which I shall call the sur- 
anal, which, consequent on its position vis^h-vis to the anal 
aperture, always renders the anus excentric.’* 
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L. Agassiz did not mean to imply that the plate was on 
the anus, although not having seen a recent Salenia he did 
not distinguish between the orifice of the anal tube — the anus 
proper — and the periproctal ring, which gives attachment to 
the membrane which has the anal passage in it. He meant 
vis-h-vis to the periproctal ring. The name of the plate in 
question has been subjected to several alterations, and its 
morphological meaning and homologies have been repeatedly 
discussed. 

Ales. Agassiz* in 1864 pointed out that in young 
examples of Strongylocentrotus the central area of the apical 
or abactinal system is closed by a single large circular plate 
which occupies the whole of the space within the ring of the 
genital or basal plates. Daring the succeeding stages of 
growth this plate does not increase in size, but is more or 
less resorbed. Xumerous supplementary plates are subse- 
quently formed on the periproctal membrane, from which, at 
the adult stage, the original primary plate is often scarcely 
distinguishable. 

The same naturalist, when studying, at a later date, a recent 
Salenia^ showed that the sur-anal plate (called by him sub- 
anal) is the homologue of the first-formed central plate of 
young Echini, and remarked t that the abactinal system of 
Salenia is entirely homologous with the abactinal system of 
the other Echinoids,” the original central plate i*etaining a 
greater preponderance than is the case in other genera, 

Lot&} is very definite in his views regarding the homology 
of the sur-anal plate of Salenia and the primary central 
abactinal plate of young Echinidae, and he terms both the 

central disk ” of the dorso-central sjstem. 

In his remarks upon the apical system of Strongylocentrotue^ 
after referring to the discoveries of Alex. Agassiz, he observes 
that the “ central disk ” is developed before the anal opening 
of the intestinal canal is formed, and that the aiTangement of 
the parts is such that the opening cannot occui', except after 
the putting aside or partial resorption of the disk. Conse- 
quently the central disk, far from being a simple protecting 
appendage of the anal opening, must be considered as a ^^pibce 
h elle and independent — an integral part of the dorso-central 
system having a special morphological value. He then pro- 
ceeds to state that ^^Salenia furnishes a conclusive proof of 
this, as Mr. Alex. Agassiz has remarked. In this genus the 

• Ou the Embryology of Ecliinoderms/’ ^feni. Amer. Acad. 1864, 
Yol. ix. p. 12. 

t ‘ Rerision of the Echbi/ p. 

J ‘ Eludeti feur les Echmoid^e.>,* p. 06 ef beq. 
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central disk, far from having an ephemeral existence as in the 
Echinidge^ is permanent, occurring throughout the lifetime of 
an inclivicliial as a persistent and solid plate, growing with the 
other pieces of the skeleton, and filling the central space with 
its lamina, which is perfectly pentagonal* When the anal 
orifice opens out, it becomes partially eroded at the edge by 
resorption.” He concludes : — “But the central disk always 
retains, in a perfectly recognizable manner, its primitive pen- 
tagonal form, and it is evident that it is not a sur-anal or sup- 
plementaiy plate occurring in Salema and its allies, hut is a 
normal part of the skeleton w^hich persists throughout the 
life of the animal.” 

Herbert Carpenter, following A. Agassiz and Lov^n, 
liomologizes the sur-anal plate of Salema with the primary 
central plate of the abactinal system of Echinus ; and further- 
more, in his instructive essay “On the Oral and Apical 
Systems of Echinoderras ” (Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. n* s. 
vol. xviii.), he establishes, on logical grounds, the true homo- 
logy of a corresponding plate in the Crinoidea, Asteroidea, 
and Ophiuroidea. 

Alex. Agassiz, witli hi'^ characteristic generosity, sent to 
one of us a very fine and large specimen of Salenia Patter-- 
soniy A. Ag., in spirit; and its study has enabled us 
thoroughly to appreciate our friend’s admirable descriptions 
of the species in the “ Eeport on the Echini of the ^ Blake ’ 
Expedition,” p. 13, pis. iv. and v* 

In this specimen the sur-anal plate is large and as well 
defined as in any fossil Salenia ; it is, as is nsual in Salenioe, 
incomplete in the right posterior angle, and this part is, as 
usual, eroded more or less by the periproct* The plate forms 
a part of the ring of the periproct. The periproct is large, and 
has a rather stout membrane, w'hich is attached to the edge 
of the ring formed by the sur-anal and the hasals 1 and 5 ; 
the anal orifice is central and the space between it and the 
ring is covered with well-formed plates, which are large near 
the ring and smaller and more numerous near the orifice, and 
most carry stunted spines. (See also A, Agassiz, ^ Blake ’ 
Echini, pL iv. fig. 18.) 

These plates of the periproctal membrane, which become 
more numerous with age, are the homologues of the similarly 
placed plates of Echinus^ Sirongylocentrotus^ &c.f and they 
bear the same relation to the orifice of the anus within the 
periproctal ring. 

Alex. Agassiz examined the young forms of Salema dredged 
by the ‘ Blake ’ with the expectation that they might “ throw 
some light on the formation of the sur-anal plate and its homo- 
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loscy with the single large anal plate of the early stages of young 
Echini belonging to other families” Blake ’ Echini, p. 18). 
He states : — But in all the young stages, even when not 
measuring more than 1*5 millim. in diameter, the arrange- 
ment of the plates of the ahsctinal system does not differ from 
that of the older specimens, the sur-anal plate being only 
proportionally somewhat smaller.” He states that, in the 
youngest stage of Salenia examined, the anal system is dis- 
tinctly pentagonal and covered by eight large triangular 
plates. 

From the foregoing observations it may be deduced that the 
centi’al plate of the abactinal system is a primary embryonic 
plate, which in Sahnia and its allies grows jpari jpassu with 
the growth of the test, and by this means remains contingent 
through life, along the gieater portion of its circumference, with 
the basal plates. It thus lies outside the periproctal ring, of 
the margin of which it contidhutes to form a part, and the 
sujipltmentary plates which are formed on the periproctal 
membrane are prevented from inserting themselves between 
it and the neighbouring basal plates. 

In the Echinidse, on the other hand, the primary central 
plate does not gi’ow as the test grows, hut may even be 
diminished by a greater or less amount of resorption. Con- 
sequently it always lies inside the periproctal ring, and the 
supplementary plates which are formed upon the periproctal 
membrane insert themselves between the rudiments of the 
primary central plate and the basal plates ; and, finally, in the 
adult stage, the primary central plate may have become so 
insigniiicant as to he scarcely distinguishable from the supple- 
mentary or so-called anal ” plates. Although thus masked 
and diminished in size, the significance of the plate from a 
phylogenetic point of view is in no way lessened. 

The persistence of a sur-anal plate ever since the age of 
the Lias (an age not greatly removed from that in which the 
Perischoechinidae alone were represented) in Acrosalema^ 
PeltmteSj and finally in Sahnia^ shows that the plate has a 
very great significance, and this has impressed every natu- 
ralist w'ho has studied the structural resemblances of the great 
groups of the Echinodermata. 

As a sequel to these remarks upon the sur-anal plate, it is 
extremely desirable to fix its proper terminology, for neither 
of the names given to it by the elder Agassiz, and by A. Agassiz, 
nor that suggested by Lov^n is free trom objection. Sur-anal, 
sub-anal, and cential jdate biiiig the structure too much into 
relation wdth the anus, with which it has really nothing 
to do. 
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The term sur-anal should imply a plate which is situated 
upon the anus, and in such a sense the primary central plate 
of young Echinidse might in its primitive position, before the 
actual existence of an anal aperture, be styled, with some 
reservation, a sur-anal. But to its ultimate position the terra 
is totally inapplicable. This fact is still more conspicuous 
in the case of the sur-anal plate of L. Agassiz in Salenia^ 
which, lying in front of the periproct, outside the ring of 
which it foims a part, has nothing to do with the anal 
orifice. 

As Loven has called the apical or abactinal system the 

dorso-central system,” an appropriate term for the plate in 
question will be the dorso-central plate,” which also has the 
advantage of having been already employed by Herbert 
Carpenter and other writers. 

The homology of the dorso-central plate has been the sub- 
ject of careful study by A. Agassiz, Loven, and Herbert 
Carpenter, and some differences of interpretation exist ; but, in 
our opinion, the forcible arguments of the last-named natu- 
ralist carry conviction. The case has been so clearly and 
folly stated by him that we consider it unnecessary to recapitu- 
late the evidence upon which his deductions are rounded, and 
that it will be held sufficient for our present purpose to state 
that we agi'ee with him in considering that the dorso-central 
plate of Echinoids, Asterids, and Ophiurids is homologous 
with the radical plate or root-disk at the extremity of the stem 
of the Pentacrinoid larva. 

To the supplementary plates developed on the periproctal 
membrane and suito unding the aperture of the anus the name 
of “ anal plates ” has been given • but we think that “ peri- 
proctal plates ” would be a preterable term, as a means of 
avoiding any chance of confounding them homologically with 
the definitely-placed anal plates of the older Grinoids. 

These supplementary or periproctal plates are well seen in 
the Cidaridae, Saleniidse, Diadematidm, Echinidm, and in fact 
more or less definitely in all the Echinoidea. They show a 
considerable amount of variability in their character and 
disposition. In some forms they are present in the younger 
stages as large solitary plates with more or less curved 
outlines, which become resorbed and added to in number, 
until a collection of various sized plates surrounds the anal 
orifice, the largest plates being nearest the ring of the peri- 
proct. In other forms the periproctal plates may persist as 
four, five, or more triangular pieces having their bases at- 
tached by ligament to the inner part of the periproctal ring, 
their free angle surrounding ana assisting in closing, when 
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required, the anal orifice. In the irregular Echinoidea the 
plates above the anus are often the largest. 


II. On the Genera o/ Saleniidss. 

Genus Acrosalenia, Agass. 

The structures of the apical system of some of the species 
of this genus are more readily comparable with those of the 
other great groups of the Echinoidea than those of Salenia, 
Thus Acrosalenia spinosaj Agass., from the Inferior Oolite, 
presents a symmetrical pentagonal dorso-central plate, which 
is in the polar axis of the test and in the antero-posterior 
axis of the apical system ; it is placed within the antero-lafeeral 
basals, to which it is fixed by suture. It is limited poste- 
riorly by the periproct, which curves its posterior border. 
The plate is ornamented with small tubercles which carried 
spines, its construction resembles that of the basals, and 
it was immovable. The periproct is thrown backwards, and 
owing to the fixity of the dorso-central plate the posterior 
basal (5) became small and the radials 1. and V. came within 
the periproctal ring. The anal (periproctal) plates are not 
preservea, but they doubtless surrounded the anal apeiture 
within the periproct. 

In Acrosalenia decorata {Haime, sp.), Wright, from the 
Corallian, the dorso-central plate is in its normal position, and 
occasionally it is perfectly hexagonal and in no way eroded 
for the periproct (Wright, Monogr. Brit. Foss. Echin. Oolitic 
Form., Pal. Soc. 1856, pi. xvii. fig. If), Behind this plate 
are five or six others, and then comes what might be well 
considered to be the periproctal ring ; but from the position 
of the radial plates it would appear that the smaller plates in 
contact with those behind the dorso-central plate may be 
within the periproct. Almost as good an instance of the 
preservation of a geometrical dorso-central plate without any 
notching for the periproct is seen in Bone’s good figure on 
the same plate^ fig. 1 and there are no supplementary plates, 
but a large periproct. Of the independence of the dorso- 
central in this species there can be no doubt. 

Acrosalenia Loweana^ Wright, has small additional plates 
which separate the dorso-central from the postero-lateral basals, 
but it would seem that they are really supplementary plates. 
In Acrosalenia Wilfonij Wright, there is a row of plates 
between the dorso-central and the large periproct, and they 
are supplementary plates (Wright, oj>, cit pL xvii. fig. 5). 

The enu-ance of the posterior radial plates into the peri- 
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proctal ring is usual in these species, and in some others, such 
as Acrosalenia pustulata^ Forbes, in which the dorso-central 
is accompanied by supplementary plates, the anterior radial 
plate (III.) may enter the space between the antero-lateral 
basals. All this persistence of a dorso-central, and its occa- 
sional association with supplementary plates, and its growth 
in relation to the other parts of the apical system, was accom- 
panied by movement outwards of basal plates and inward 
movement of radials. 

One of the later Acrosalemce (A, angularis) varies in the 
nature of the plates accompanying the dorso-central, as may be 
noticed in the figure given by Loven On Pourtalesia^ 1883, 
p. 66, and de Loriol, Mem. Soc. Pal. Suisse, vol. sii. l^^'supp, i 
i'fichin. Helv. 1885, pi. i. fig. 4). This species is as interesting 
as the last of the Acrosalenice {A. miranda^ Cott., P^ron, & 
Gauth., £lch. Foss, de FAlger., 2® part. p. 86). This Neoco- 
mian species has the dorso-central large, centi*al, and separated 
from the periproct by some small periproctal plates. 

It appears that in Acrosalenia some species have a perfect 
dorso-central with an angular posterior part ; others have it 
eroded for the periproctal ring ; others have small supple- 
mentary plates between it and the ring or elsewhere. 

There is a very important character which is present in all 
the species of Acrosalenia ; it refers to the so-called cuts or 
branchial grooves at the peristome. These grooves and inden- 
tations of the peristome are very well developed and are 
large for the size of the test ; they pass up on the outside for 
a short distance along the line of the interradio-ambulacral 
sutures, and each one is bounded by a raised rim or edge. 
Although Desor stated to the contrary, these grooves are well 
seen in good specimens, and give a marked character to the 
genus. The corresponding parts are small in the genus 
Salenia^ and it is now known that the branchise are small in 
the recent species. It will be observed that in this character 
Acrosalenia departs more from the type of the Cidaridse than 
Salenia^ and yet the first-named genus is the older one. 

The Perignatkic Girdle . — This structure may be seen after 
careful removal of the matrix when it is soft. The ridges 
are broad and low, and the processes are moderately fall and 
slender ; they do not usually arch over the ambulacra, but they 
may join at their free ends and thus arch in some specimens. 
The type is not that of the Cidaridas, but of the other Endo- 
cyclica (see Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xix. p. 179). 

The Ambulacral Plates . — One of the reasons why the 
SaleniidsB have been considered to be closely allied to the 
Cidaridse is that the ambulacral plates in both groups are 
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believed to be low primaries, each with a pair of pores ; it 
has also been stated that in neither of the types is there any 
biserial arrangement of the pairs near to the peristome. But 
the crowding out of pairs and the biserial arrangement has 
been described in every species of Acrosalenia. The con- 
struction of the ambulacral plates has, however, not hitherto 
been described, and it is very interesting and important in 
classification. 

Desor is only partly correct in his statement that the pairs 
of pores in Acrosalenia are “ simple,’" meaning that there was 
a pair for each plate and that there were no compound plates. 
The ambulacral plates are simple for varying distances from 
the radial plates, and are long low primaries, each of course 
with a pair of pores, the peripo Jinm being well developed and 
the nodule between the pores of a pair often being broad and 
high. 

In Acrosalenia s^mosa the straight vertical row of paii-s is 
interfered with not far above the ambitus, and three or four 
pairs of pores begin to be in slight curves, and this condition in- 
creases with the dimensions of the ambulacral tuT>ercles. It is 
easy to trace, in weathered specimens, that there are compound 
plates in that part of the ambulacrum, and extending thence 
to the peristome. The plates have been originally primaries, 
and have been compressed from above downwards and in the 
contrary direction by the succession of plates and the growth 
of the comparatively large ambulacral tubercles. The succes- 
sion is a simple primary followed by a compound plate made 
up of two primaries formed into a geometrical plate, the upper 
one, a, being the smaller and having its adoral sutural line 
passing from the adoral pore obliquely upwards and towards 
the median ambulacral sutee, and crossing the tubercle on its 
aboral shoulder (fig. 1). The other or adoral primary, b, is 
larger, especially at the median suture of the ambulacimm, 
the greater part of which is formed by it. The two primaries 
constitute a compound plate and are formed into a geometidcal 
figure. Then comes a single primary without a large tubercle, 
and this plate is broad, low, and about one half of the height 
of the compound plate above it. A compound plate comes 
next, and it closely resembles the one above; but the suture 
may be more transverse, and it is followed in its turn by a 
simple primarj'* (fig. 2). This succession is repeated several 
times until close to the peristome, where crowding and decided 
curving in arcs of the peripodia occur (fig. 3). But the 
crowding (fig. 3) is not after the type of the Triplechinidm, 
for instead of there being compound plates with three com- 
ponents, only two primaries [a and b) occur m a compound 
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plate, and the adoral peripodium, 5, is close to the interradiam. 
The lowest peripodium of the apparent triplet, c, coders nearly 
the whole of its plate, which is crowded out from and does not 
reach the median ambulacral suture ; it does not form part of 
a compound plate, and it is a demi-plate (single). The 
crowding of the plates at the very edge of the peristome is 
still greater and the sutures are obliterated in the specimens ; 
but it is evident that there are demi-plates there. In a speci- 
men in the British Museum (fig. 4) there is a triple com- 




Ambulacral plates of AeroBalenm ; much of the ornamentation 
is omitted. 


pound plate between the ambitus and the position of the 
commencing crowding of the pairs, in^ hich pressure has united 
the usual two primaries, a and 5, and also an adorally placed 
primary, c. The cause relates to the growth of a tubercle, 
and the adoral primary (c) has been so pressed from above 
downwards that it barely reaches the median ambulacral 
suture and is almost a demi-plate. This is the first step to 
the more decided crowding and deformation which are seen 
nearer the peristome. 
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It has been stated by more than one author that when the 
apical disk of Acrosalenia hemicidaroides is absent the speci- 
mens cannot be distinguished from those of a Eemicidaris 
deprived of that system. 

But there are several important structural distinctions between 
the species of the two genera. For instance, the branchial 
cuts of the Acrosalenia are large and those of Heimcidaris are 
small; the great tubercles of Hemicidaris cover three plates 
arranged in a compound geometrical plate, and this is never 
the case in the Acroscdenia^ which has the tubercle followed 
by a large granule in vertical succession, the tubercle being 
in relation with two plates of a compound one and the granule 
being upon a small, low, separate primary. The construction 
of the ambulacral plates differs completely in the two genera, 
and if the special aiTangement of the great compound plates of 
a Hemicidaris described in Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xli. 
p. 468, figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, is compared with similarly placed 
ones of A. hemicidaroides (fig. 5), the distinction becomes 
obvious ; there are three component plates in the one and but 
two in the other species. There are no instances of compound 
plates made up of four plates in A. hemicidaroides as in Hemi- 
cidarisy and the slope of the plates and the directions of the 
sutures differ in the two forms. Near the peristome of A. 
hemicidaroides the crowding produces triplets, and they are 
remarkable, for, nnlike the aiTangement in A. spinosa, the 
adoral primary is long and low, tlie median primary is large 
at the median line, and the aboral primary is almost a derai- 
plate. The adoral suture of the last-named plate is much 
curved. There is a certain amount of resemblance in the 
peripodia of the two sets of forms, but those of the Acrosalenia 
(figs. 6 a and /3) are characterized by a very prominent inter- 
porous knob which stands up well beyond the level of the 
test. 

Acrosalenia pustulata, Forbes, was carefully studied by 
Wright {op. cit p. 242, pi. svi. figs. 2 a-^), who remarks 
upon its variability in specimens of the same dimensions, and 
of course in those of different ages. But Wright’s speci- 
mens do not appear to have enabled him to give a figure of the 
apical disk which could be correct, and his descriptions of the 
structure are, naturally, not positive. His studies regarding 
the variability of the tests were directed to explain Forbes’s 
seeming inaccuracy about the separate condition of the scrobi- 
eules of the large iiiterradial tubercles and about the median 
area only having two rows of tubercles. Wright showed 
that Forbes’s specimen was immature. In consequence of 
this perfectly correct view, Wright gave a new diagnosis of 
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the species {op. cit. p. 242). This description, made thirty- 
one years ago, readily enabled the species to be distingui&hed 
from all Acrosalenice except J[. Wiltoni^ Wright, and A. La- 
marchi^ Desor. If the figure giren by Desor Synopsis,’ 
pL X. fig. 2) of A. Lamarcki be compared with specimens of 
A. Wiltoni^ Wright, the distinction is evident. The shape 
differs and the scrobicules of the great tubercles are separated 
by two lines of gi'anules ; the width of the median ambulacral 
zone is less than that of A. Wiltoni and A. pmtulata. The 
small peristome and small apical system distinguish the foreign 
species from A. pustulota. The distinction between A. pm- 
tulataandi A. TVi^toni is^ however, not great, and if the figures 
given by Wright ^op, cit. pi. xvL figs. 2 a-f and 3 a-e) be 
examined critically, the whole of the specific differentiations 
rest upon the dimensions of the peristome. We cannot agree 
to the correctness of Wright’s fig. 2 c?, pi, xvi., on which 
much depends. The ^^ho^e of the pairs of pores on the line 
towards the interradium drawn are wrongly placed, and the 
adoral pores aie made aboral ; the arrangement of the tubercles 
and the granules between them and in the interporiferous 
area is not consistent with fact. Tiiere are really crowded 
granules between the tubercles, and at least three vertical sets 
of granules in the median area. 

The width of the ambulacra is, however, well shown in the 
figure, and it is equal to that of a coronal plate bearing a large 
inten-adial tubercle, that is, the breadth of one half of an 
interradium. 

Thus the statement made by Wright that the ambulacra of 
A. pustiilata are narrow is contradicted. The trath is that 
they are wide for the size of the test and not quite so wide as 
they are drawm. 

Again, in fig. 2 dj all the plates in the ambulacra are com- 
pound ones ; and this is not correct, tor the arrangement is 
exactly like that of the species already noticed in this com- 
munication. 

The relative size of the apical dish and the position of the 
radials, and the number of accessory plates and the nature of 
the dorso-central, depend largely on growth, the adults and 
the half-grown differing considerably in these matters. 

The youngest specimen we have examined, which is suffi- 
ciently well preserved to afford good results on examination, 
is 18 millim. high and 9 broad. The apical disk is on the 
whole tumid and raised above the test. The anterior basals 
are larger than the postero-lateral ; basal 5 is well developed, 
is about one third of the size of a postero-lateral, is angular 
without and curved within, and has a single row of minute 
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tubercles parallel to the curved edge. The radial plates 
are broad adorally and the optic pore is in the adoral edge ; 
the posterior radials enter the ring of the periproct and are 
elongate. The radials II., IIL, and lY. do not enter the peri- 
proctal ring. A well-defined, small, pentagonal, dorso-central 
plate is placed in the antero-posterior line of the test and 
bounds the periproct in front ; its sides are not in contact with 
basals 1 and 4. A small supplementary plate is on each 
side of the dorso-central, and these side-plates are not sym- 
metrical ; they and the dorso-central plate bound the peri- 
proct anteriorly. 

In examining a large series of specimens of the different 
species of Acrosalenia it becomes evident that perforate and 
imperforate tubercles may occur, although the perforate con- 
dition is by far the commonest. The entrance of a radial plate 
between the basals, besides the usual radials I. and Y. is seen 
in some specimens of the species even in which the majority 
of foims have not this character. It follows that the position 
of the radials, all other characters being the same, is not suffi- 
cient to alter the specific character, much less the generic. 
The position of the radials and the perforate or contrary con- 
dition of the tubercles will be noticed as of no great importance 
in some types which are about to be described. 


Genus Acrosalenia, Agassiz, 1S40, amended. 

Test moderate in size, depressed, tumid at the circular and 
rarely pentagonal ambitus, rounded above, flatter actinally. 
Apical system rather large ; four lateral basals large, and the 
posterior smallest and differing in shape, A dorso-central 
plate in the antero-posterior axis of the system, in contact 
with the four larger basals and anterior to the periproct. 
Supplementary plates to the dorso-central may occur. Poste- 
rior radials enter the ring of the periproct, rarely a radial sepa- 
rating the antero-lateral and postero-lateral basals more or less. 
Periproct large and posterior. Ambulacra moderate or narrow, 
with primaiy plates near the apical system and with compound 
plates near the ambitus and actinally. Compound plates of 
“two united primaries with rare demi-plates, except near the 
peristome. Pairs crowded and biserial near the peristome, from 
the presence of demi-plates. Tubercles of the interradia 
largest, perforate and crenulate ; those of the ambulacra 
much smaller or only like large granules. Peristome large, 
decagonal, with well-developed branchial grooves with raised 
edges. Perignathic girdle with low ridges and slender pro- 
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cesses sometimes uniting. Spines large and small, the former 
striated longitudinally, or plain, and often not quite circular 
in transverse section ; smaller spines striated. 

Distribution, Fossil: Lias toXeocomian, England, Europe, 
and North Africa. 

It will have been observed that Acrosalenia is the oldest of 
the Saleniidse and that its species are more complex than 
those of any other genus of the family. The frequent per- 
fection of the dorso-central plate, the existence of compound 
plates in the ambulacra, the well-developed branchial cuts, 
and the ridges and processes of the peri^nathic girdle separate 
the genus from the Cidaridae, and it is more distinct from 
that family than are the genera Ptltastes ecad. SaUnia, 

Tliese last-named genera can hardly have had an Acro- 
salenian ancestry. Acrosalenia became extinct before Salenia 
attained much importance, but there was a Peltastes with 
Acrosalenian affinities in the time of the Oolite. 

Genus Peltastes, Agass. 

The oldest species of the Peltastes-gxow^ is a true Peltastes 
in all the characters but one, and that is remarkable, for the 
primary tubercles of the interradia are perforate as well as 
crenulated. 

There are several specimens of this species from the Goral- 
lian of Wurtemberg, and the locality Nattheim, in the British 
Museum, and they correspond with Acrosalenia interpunctata^ 
Quenst. (Petref. p. 576 (old edition), pi. xlix. figs. 5 and 6). 
The test is depressed and the apical system is large j the 
basals are large, the posterior unusually so, and the dorso- 
central is comparatively small. The periproct is directly 
posterior. The ambulacra are narrow, wavy, and have two 
rows of small secondary tubercles, so closely placed that 
nothing is seen between them along the median suture. The 
pores are moderately numerous, in simple series, and there is 
a pair to each plate, and there are no primaiy plates joined to 
form compound plates, but every plate is separate, as in Peh 
tastes and Salenia, Neither the apical nor the ambulacral 
development is that of Acrosalenia, 

The primary tubercles of the interradia are large and have 
perforate mamelons and crenulated bases. The branchial 
cuts are small. Quenstedt noticed its many-sided character, 
and it is now necessary to place the form as follows : — 

Peltastes interpunctatus^ Quenst., sp. 

Jurassic. 

Ann, & Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 5. Vol, xix. 


9 
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Edward Forbes considered the genus PeJiasteSy Agass., to 
be of doubtful value, and believed that it was a section or sub- 
genus of Sahnla, There is much to be said in favour of this 
view ; but it must be admitted that there is equal reason for 
regarding Salenia as a subgenus of Peltastes. But the 
species of Ptlfasies as a whole are older geologically than those 
of Salema, and the generic distinction is the presence of a 
dorso-central plate in the antero-posterior axis of the apical 
system and of a periproct which is placed posteriorly to the 
dorso-central plate in Peltastes, and not to the right posterior, 
as occurs in Salenia. In all other important structures there 
is no morphological distinction to be made, although there are 
distinctions to be drawn regarding the ornamentation. The 
only satisfactory argument which can be advanced against 
the combination of the two types is that the species of each 
are numerous and definite, and that the Pdtastes are extinct. 
The tu 0 groups are not connected by any intermediate species. 
We retain the genus Peltasfes after indicating the very close 
affinity with Salenia and the probability of the last-named 
being a descendant of the first. 

Genus Peltastes, Agassiz, 1838, Monogr. des Sal^niesj 
amended in Catal. raison. Ann, des Sci. Nat. 1846 (non 
Desor, Synopsis, p. 145). 

Test small, circular in outline, tumid at the ambitus, 
depressed and slightly tumid abactinally, or tall, with a 
pait of the apical system projecting, actinally rather flatly 
curved. Apical system large, raised slightly, and part of it 
usually projecting, with large basals and small radials ; a 
doiso-central plate small, in the long axis of the system, united 
to the basals 1 to 4, but not touching the basal 5, curved 
posteriorly for the anterior margin of the periproct. Eadials 
large, not within the ring. Periproct posterior, bounded 
in front by the dorso-central plate and posteriorly and laterally 
by the basals 4, 5, and 1. The sutures of the disk often 
grooved, marked with depressions and the prolongation of the 
ornamentation of the basal and dorso-central plates; these 
plates with grooves and eminences often radiate in arrange- 
ment, margins of the basals often vaiiously curved and notched. 
Ambulacra narrow, sftaight or slightly flexuous, with small 
primaries near the poriferous zone ; plates low primaries only. 
Interradia with large primary tubercles at the ambitus, dimi- 
nishing in size above and below, crenulate and usually im- 
perforate. Peristome small, rather reentering, slightly incised. 
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Perignatiiic girdle with low broad ridges and slender unarched 
processes. 

Distrihution. Fossil: Upper Jurassic, Europe ; Cretaceous, 
Europe and England. 

There are two genera, one established by Cotteau, and 
the other bj Desor, which can hardly be separated from 
Peltastes^ namely Pseudosalenia^ Cotteau, and Hyposalenia^ 
Desor. 

Pseudosalenia^ Cotteau, 1859, ^ch. nour. on peu connus, 
p. 22. It has the apical system projecting, non-granulate, 
marked with sutural impressions, with very narrow, often 
flexuous ambulacra, the tubercles of which are imperforate, 
except near the actinal surface. The dorso-central plate is in 
the axis of the test, and the periproct is posterior as in Peltas- 
tes. The figures given by Cotteau in Xote sur la famille des 
Salenidees,” Bull. Soc. Geol. de France, 2® ser. t. xviii. p, 622, 
show that the dorso-central plate is as perfect as in Ao^o- 
salenia spinosa^ and there do not appear to have been any 
accessory plates. Xo radial enters the periproctal ring. The 
nature of the ambulacral plates is not known, but the perfo- 
rate or imperforate condition of the tubercles is not of generic 
value. There really is no satisfactory distinction between 
this genus and the well-defined Peltastes^ and we consider the 
genera to be sj'nonymous. 

Hyposahnioj Desor, 1858, Synopsis, p. 147, pi. xx. (non 
xix.), is synonymous with Peltastes^ with which it was origi- 
nally associated. Wright unfortunately admitted the genus 
and misquoted Desor. He stated, in his table of the genera 
of the Saleniidas, op. ciU p. 228, that the vent is excentral, 
posterior, and inclined to the right side.” This is a mistake, 
and it is satisfactory to know that it was withdrawn subse- 
quently. 

The germs Goniophorvs, Agass., 1838, ilonogr. des Sal&ies; 
Desor, Synopsis, p. 146 ; Cotteau, Bull. Soc. G^ol. de 
France, 2® s^r. t. xviii. p. 624 (1861), is so closely allied to 
Peltastes that there has been some discussion whether it should 
not be considered a subgenus of it. Cotteau, however, drew 
attention to deep circular depressions at the base of the ambu- 
lacral gi'anules near the ambitus, and he noticed pores in them 
resembling those of the poriferous zones. He considered that 
these depressions were unique amongst the Echinoidea, and 
therefore the type remained as a genus. All the other charac- 
ters of the species included under Ooniophorus are snbgeneric. 
There are some excellent specimens of the common species in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and they 
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show the depressions first noticed by Gotteaa. The ambu- 
lacra are very narrow, and the tubercles are small and 
crowded actinally ; tlie pores are rather large, and the pairs 
are environed by a peripodium with a narrow linear and raised 
edge ; the ambulacral plates are low primaries, and there are 
no compound plates. The depressions are deep and more or 
less circular in outline, and they are evidently in the line 
of suture between contiguous ambulacral plates ; and, as the 
tubercles (not granules) are crowded and sometimes nearly 
cover the sutures, the position of the depressions is at the base 
of a tubercle, or where a tubercle might have been. Eeally 
the depressions are pits in the line of sutui-e and somewhat 
resemble the deep groovings of the Temnopleuridae ; hut there 
are no deep and large pits at the angles of the plates as in that 
family. 

The pits are confined to the surface below the ambitus and 
get crowded near th^^ peristome. The specimens examined by 
us do not show any pores on the floor of the pits, but, on the 
contrary, where any siructure is to be seen it is of a nature 
indicating the appearance of the former presence of articular 
tubercles of sphseridia. We consider that as the principal cha- 
racters of Peltastes are present in the species, they must come 
under a subgeneric group. 

Subgenus Agassiz (genus), 1838. 

Test small, swollen, subspheroidal, with large peristome, few 
interradial primaric^i, plain and crenulated. Apical system 
pentagonal, with five basals and five small radials ornamented 
with linear and raised straight keels not on the lines of the 
sutures ; a dor=io-central plate ; periproct posterior to it and 
elongate transvei>ely. Pits for sphseridia large in the narrow 
ambulacra actinally. 

Distribution. Fossil: England, Europe; Upper Green- 
sand. 

The genus Peltastes therefore has as its synonyms Pseudo^ 
saleuia and Hy^osalenia^ and there is a subgenus Gonio^ 
phorus. 

Genus Salexia. 

The genus Salenia, Gray, Proc. ZooL Soc. Lond. 1835, 
p. 58, has been modified, added to, and divided by several 
authors, such as Desor, Cotteau, L. Agassiz, Wright, A. 
Agassiz, and Loven, and contributions to the anatomy of the 
species of great importance have come from the last two 
naturalists* The recent forms have been, to a certain extent, 
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examined morphologically by those authors, as well as by 
L. Doderiein ^ and one of us f* A resume of the different 
opinions regarding structure and classihcation is to be found 
in the Report on the ^ Challenger ’ Echini, A. Agassiz, XSSI, 
p. oO et seq,<, and its perusal leads at once to the belief in the 
necessity for an amended diagnosis of the genus. 

A. Agassiz has placed the various matters under dispute so 
plainly and fairly, that an amended diagnosis should come 
from him; moreover, the knowledge now possessed of the 
recent forms is mainly due to him. The recent species of 
iSalenia form a little group in which, with one exception 
[S, Patiersoni^ A. Agassiz), there are fewer ambulacral plates 
than in the Cretaceous forms, and even fewer than in the 
Tertiary species. The radial plate no. I. is ofcen in contact 
with the pcriproct in the recent forms, although there is some 
variability of this position in the same species. This entry 
has been noticed in Mesozoic species also, but it is not of any 
classificatory importance. The abruptness of the transition 
from the typical form of SoJenin to the recent forms is dimi- 
nished by the presence of Salenia Blanfordi^ Dune, and Sladen 
(Pal, Ind, ser. xiv. Foss. Ech. of Sind, 1881, p. 29, pi. vi. 
fig. 4 (Eocene) }, in which the recent characters are distinctly 
observed, although the ambulacral plates are more numerous 
than in the recent Saleyiiahasfhjerina^ A. Agass., and S,pro* 
fundi^ Dune,, for instance. Salenia tertiaria^ Tate, is from 
the Miocene of Australia and belongs to the modern type. 
Lately, and mainly owing to the kindness of A. Agassiz in 
providing one of us with a specimen of the recent Salenia 
Paftersoniy A, Ag., some important additions have been made 
to the morphology of the genus ; moreover, the examination 
of a very well-preseiwed specimen of Salenia petalifera from 
the Upper Greensand has presented some interesting struc- 
tures to view for the first time. The new facts regarding the 
structures of these species necessitate some alteration in the 
generic diagnosis. The perignathic girdle of the modem 
form is tlie same as that of the ancient species, and whilst 
both resemble those of Acrosalenia and Peltastes they are very 
diflferent from the structure seen in the Oidaridse. In both of 
the above-named species there is distinct doubling of the pairs 
of pores, each pair in a peripodium, close to the peristome, and 
it is evident that demi-plates occur tliere. This appearance is 
most marked in 8 , Paittrsoni and in no other recent form, but 

♦ Doderiein, Archiv fiir Naturgesch. Jahrg, 51 (ISSo), Bd. i, pp. 73- 

t P. Mai’tin Duncan, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hwt. ser. 4, vol. xx. pi. ii, 
p. 70, pi. vii. p. 245. 
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it is equally visible in Salenia petalifera. The other fossil 
species do not appear to present the crowding necessary to pro- 
duce the deformation. The sphasridia discovered by one of us 
some years since, and the recognition of the external branchiae 
in the same form, Salenia profundi^ Dune., 1877 (Ann. & 
Mag. Kat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. xx. p. 245), were strong points 
against associating Salenia with the Cidaridae, and now the 
presence of a perignathic girdle with ridges and processes 
decides the necessity for the separation, which has received 
the sanction of A. Agassiz. 

It is well known that the dorso-central plate of the Salenice 
has an angle pointing to the suture between the basals 2 and 
3, and that the periproctal ring is not posterior, but is formed 
at the expense of the right posterior comer of the dorso- 
central and of the inner edges of the basals 1 and 5. The 
dorso-central is in contact with basals 2, 3, 4, and in slight 
contact with basals 1 and 5. This is seen in S, scutigera 
and in the Eocene 8. Blanfordij also in S, varispina^ in which 
the basals 5 and 1 are just touched, and this is also the case 
in 8, Pattersonij A. Agass. jS. habtigera has the same arrange- 
ment. 

The question of the orientation of a Salenia^ Peliastesj or 
Acrosalema need not quite depend upon the appreciation of 
the position of the madreporite. In a species which has given 
A. Agassiz and one of us some trouble, or rather a specimen 
of a species which Agassiz has since perfectly defined, viz. 
S. xarispina^ there were two basals perforated by the madre- 
poric body. The result of placing the madreporite seen by 
one observer as a body in the right anterior basal (no. 2) was 
to throw the anus posterior to the dorso-central plate, and to 
suggest that the form was more Peltastic than Salenian. But 
A. Agassiz, selecting the other basal (no. 1), which was also 
perforated, came to the inevitable conclusion that the species 
had the anus excentric behind and to the right hand, that is to 
say it was a Salenia It is not uncommon to find the genital 
duct opening so large and ragged in more than one basal in 
fossil forms that the simulation of the ragged opening of the 
madreporite is perfect. Under the circumstances the oppor- 
tunities of making mistakes are at hand, and it may be im- 
possible to settle which basal is no. 2, so as to place radial III. 
m front, and proceed to determine the antero-posterior axis 
of the apical system. 

Often no trace of a madreporite can be seen. Under such 
difficulties the method of Loven of distinguishing the oblique 

• Berifiion, pL iii. figs. 9 & 11 ; also Report on * Blake ’ Echini. 
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actiiial axis may be used, after discovering by his method 
^rhich is interradium 3 actinally (Lov^n, ' Etudes/ p. 47). 

The periproctal ring of Salenia is formed by the basals 
and the dorso-central plate in the majority of species and in 
many specimens of some species ; but a radial plate may come 
in, and it is the radial I. which thus occasionally enters. 
Usually there is an elevated ridge at the edge of the ring, which 
is caused by an upward growth of that part of the plates. 
There may be granules or stunted sessile spines, or even 
small spines on the ring, or it may be plain. The inner edge 
of the ring gives attachment to the periproctal membrane, and 
this is penetrated more or less centrally by the anal tubs. A 
series of plates, few in number in the young and more nume- 
rous in older specimens, covers the membrane, and usually 
the plates are in irregular circles around the anus, or the plates 
may radiate from the ring to the anus and become smaller 
and more numerous with age. The plates may carry spinules 
or small knobs. 

The number of the primary ambulacral tubercles varies 
with the species, and so does the closeness of the two vertical 
rows in which they are arranged ; the granulation between 
the rows differs albO in extent and amount. The number of 
primary plates of the ambulacra is greater in the ilesozoic 
species than in the Tertiary and recent, except in S. Pattersoai^ 
A. Ag., in which the primaries are so crowded that there is 
doubling of the pairs of pores near the peristome. It is the 
case that the later Salenioe can be classitied in a little group 
by themselves in the genus. 

There is great diversity in the ornamentation of the basals, 
radials, and dorso>centi*al plate in the species of Sahnia^ and 
while it is of a radiating and grooved character in some species 
it is almost plain in others ; there may be almost a perfect 
resemblance to the ornamentation of Marsupites^ or there may 
be but a slight radiation of furrows and ridges amongst the 
other ornamentation, or only spinules may exist fixed writhout 
knobs. The sutures of the plates may be just visible, but 
usually they are distinct and often pitted, and the ornamenta- 
tion has some refei-ence to the spaces between the shallow pits. 
Pedicellaiise occur on the apical system and elsewhere. 

Genus Salexia, Gray, 1835, amended. 

Test small, subglobose or depressed. Apical system larger 
than the peristome, more or less raised. The dorso-central plate 
more or less geometrical, imperfect, and eroded at the right 
posterior angle by the periproctal ring, in contact with all the 
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basals. Eadial plates large, witli the pore in the adoral edge ; 
one plate may or may not enter the periproctal ring. Peri- 
proct large, ivith a plated membrane pierced by the anal 
opening. Ambnlacra narrow, with two rows of primary 
tubercles ; plates all simple primaries ; crowding rare near the 
peristome j when it occurs there are demi-plates. Interradia 
with large primaries. Peristome with cuts for the external 
branchise, with a membrane plated or not. Perignaihic girdle 
with broad ridges and slender ununited processes ; jaws with 
the opening of the pyramid unarched ; teeth with a keel. 
Spines of primaries long, slender, variable in ornamentation ; 
small spines club-, wedge-shaped, and flat. Sphseridia exist. 

Fossil : Cretaceous, England, Europe, Asia, North Africa ; 
Eocene, Europe, Asia; iiliocene, Australia. 

Eecent : Caribbean Sea, both of the great oceans, Japanese 
Sea. Depth from 60 to ITOOtathoms. 

It will have been remarked that nothing is said in this 
diagnosis about oinamentation of the apical plates, or about the 
crenulation and condition, whether smooth or not, of the mame- 
lons of the primary tubercles. The ornamen tuition is that of the 
family, and the perforation or non-perforation of the tubercles, 
of all which are crenulated, is not of generic impoitance when 
the su]>genus Heterosahnia is considered. The imperforate 
condition is typical of the true species of Salenia ; and the only 
distinction between Cotteau^s HeUro'^ahnia and these is a per- 
forate condition of the primaries in the last-named genus, or 
rather doubtful subgenus, wrhich has but one species in the 
Hippurite Chalk of Jlartigues. 

The forms which have been considered in this communi- 
cation evidently belong to a family -which is separable from 
the Cidaricla3 on the one hand, and the Dialematidse, Arba- 
ciidse, Triplechiuidce, and all other regular Echinoidea on 
the other. 


Family Saleniid®. 

Eegular endocyclic gnatliostomes, with a persistent dorso- 
centr^ plate. A periproct posterior, directly or partly to the 
right of the dorso-central plate, with a plated membrane, 
which gives passage to an anal apeiture. Ambulacral plates 
either primal ics cr c.mpcunl prim aiies. Fi.,rigi.ia<.li ic girdle 
with ridges and processes. Branchim external. 

Genus Acuosalenia, Agass., 1840, amended. 

Syn. Pscudosalenia^ Cott. 
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Gentis Peltastes, Agass., 1838^ amended, 
Syn. Hyposaleniaj Desor. 

Subgenus Gokiophoeus, Agass., 1838. 

Genus Salenia, Gtsly, 1835, amended. 
Subgenus Heterosalenia, Cott., 1861. 


XVL — On the Pelagic Fauna of our Shores in its Eelation 

to the Xouriskment of the Young Food-Fishes, By Prof. 
McIntosh, LL.D., F.E.S., &c.^ 

By the term pelagic fauna is meant the inhabitants of the 
whole body of the water from the surface to the bottom. 
This immense area, it is well known, Taries greatly in depth, 
viz, from 4655 fathoms (that is upwards of five miles), as 
sounded by the xAmerican exploring-ship ^ Tuscarora,’ near 
the Kurile Islands in the Xortli-east Pacific, to a few inches, 
as on gently aloping sandy beaches. 

The pelagic fauna of the surface of the ocean has for ages 
attracted the attention both of voyagers and of scientific men. 
In the ti-opical and subtropical regions especially the abun- 
dance and variety of such animals are remarkable ; yet they are 
not confined to these warmer areas, certain types, as copepods 
and pteropods, occurring in such countless multitudes in the 
arctic seas that they form the food of the right whales. The 
colder waters, just mentioned, however, do not, as a rule, 
present the brightly coloured and conspicuous swimmers of 
thevarmer areas, such as Portuguese Men-of-war, Venus’s 
Girdles, the exquisite siphonophores, pelagic annelids (e. g. 
Alciopa)^ and certain types of pteropods and crustaceans. 

In our own seas, even the most superficial obseiwer on the 
eastern coast must have been struck by the great beauty and 
abundance of the lilac Aurelioe^ the deep purple of the young 
or the rich brown of the adult Cyanecey frequently stranded 
in multitudes on sandy beaches in autumn j while in the 
milder waters off the westeni shores the greater variety of the 
purple and reddish medusce (e. g. PtlagiOy AElquoi'eay Modeer-iay 
Oceania) y the occasional occurrence of such truly oceanic 
forms as Physaliuj Yelellay and lanthinay the long chains of 
Salpje, and the crystalline calices and orange polypites of 

^ Abstract of Introductory Lecture to the Class of Natural History, 
Tniveriyity of St. Andrews, jjfovember 13, 1866. 
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Diphyes^ besides otber rare foms, make up a cbaracteristic 
pelagic fauna. 

In connexion with the consideration of the vast number of 
free oceanic animals near our own shores, a feature, perhaps 
not sufficiently appreciated, is the fact that a constant inter- 
change takes place between the upper regions and the bottom, 
and this at very considerable depths So far, indeed, as 
present observations go, there is no reason why any region 
of the water, say between 200 fathoms or more and the sur- 
face, should be azoic t. Thus many of the deep-sea starfishes 
have larvse which swim near the surface of the water, and 
they again descend when they have reached a stage in which 
the main features of the adults have been reproduced. Many 
of the Pleuronectidse, such as the plaice, turbot, and craig- 
fluke, uhich habitually live on the bottom, produce eggs 
which are truly pelagic and float near the surface of the water, 
as also do the early embryos. The young, however, as they 
gi*ow older sink deeper and deeper in the water, until at a 
certain stage they take up their residence at the bottom, like 
their parents. Such animals, therefore, at different periods of 
their existence inhabit separate zones of the water, and thus 
form one of the great groups into which pelagic animals may 
be divided, viz. those Temporarily Pelagic^ the other division 
being constituted by those Permanently Pelagic. 

The area from which this temporaiy pelagic life is derived 
is extensive, for every patch of sponge covering rocks, stones, 
and seaweeds, many hydroid zoophytes and other coelen- 
terates, many echinoderms, the majority of the annelids, 
many Polyzoa and tunicates, and numerous shell-fishes, send 
off periodically a succession of ciliated free-swimming larvas. 
Moreover, such occurs not only between tide-marks but 
wherever marine animals exist on the sea-bottom. 

In briefly alluding to the various forms which people the 
region under consideration, on the east coast, it is found that 
besides the pelade fauna there is a pelagic flora, the most 
abundant formsbeing diatoms and desmids,the former occurring 
everywhere near the surface of the water, in the stomachs of 
pelagic animals in mid-water, and in the alimentary cavities 
of ascidians fixed to the bottom. The pelagic Foraminifera 
and radiolarians again are equally abundant at the sm-face 
and at the bottom, and the living as well as the dead may 
pass from the upper to the lower region of the water. The 
upper parts of the sea teem with Infusoria, such as Ceratiunij 

♦ 'i'lde Beport of H.M. Txawlii^ Comaiissioners, 1884-5, p. 372 &c. 

t Prof. Moseley is unable to give a decided opinion on this point, or 
thinks that a vast region may he azoic. 
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Peridinium^ and TinfinnuSy and tliey are also present in the 
stomachs of annelids and other forms more or less fixed to 
the bottom. The free-swimming larvse of the sponges, as 
formerly indicated, also materially augment the pelagic fauna. 

Amongst coelenterates the various true Medusae with their 
larval forms are often in immense abundance, and so are the 
Hydromedusae and their ciliated planulae. The most common 
types of the Hydroraedusae are ThaumantiaSy Bougainmlliay 
Turrisy Oceaniay and the little zooids of ObeliOy a zoophyte 
which forms a dense coating on the ropes of stake-nets for 
salmon and other submerged structures with considerable rapi- 
dity. In the same way the Zetlandic waters are occasionally 
rendered phosphorescent by multitudes of similar free buds. 
The ctenophores [Pleurohracliia and Bero'e) are also often very 
abundant. In connexion with the occmrence of the foregoing 
coelenterates, it is well to point out that they do not always 
come to the surface, indeed they may be in vast multitudes 
though not a single example is seen. As a rule, Medusae of 
various kinds appear to pass their younger stages in the lower 
regions of the water, and only come upwards in certain seasons 
and under certain conditions. Their presence is often first dis- 
covered by the trawl, and subsequently they are noticed on a 
calm summer evening at the surface, which is broken here and 
there by their contractions. The reasons for this irregularity 
in the appearance of the Medusm are not at present clearly 
understood, and they are not altogether due to atmospheric or 
oceanic causes. 

The echinoderms, from holothurians to rosy feather-stars, 
add largely to the temporarily pelagic fauna, since the larvse 
in most of the genera mount near the surface and only return 
to the bottom after the adult shape is assumed. The influence 
which even such forms as the Ophiuridse, which generally 
live so bmded in sand as to escape the trawl, have on the 
pelagic fauna is considerable, since their larval Plutei swarm 
near the surface. 

The larval annelids, again, are almost universally pelagic, 
and off both sandy and rocky shores as well as everywhere on 
the bottom a vast number are annually set free. Some adults, 
again, as loida and TomopteriSy are only found in a pelagic 
condition, and others assume it in special phases connected 
with reproduction. Sagitta follows the same habit, and is 
occasionally observed in enormous numbers, their bodies 
sparkling like endless lines of glassy needles as they are 
stranded by the tide on the beach. The larval annelids 
affect the w-hole body of the water, and the same may be said 
of Sagitta, 
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Tlie class Crustacea, as a rule, exceeds most of the other 
gi*oups in the abundance and variety of its pelagic adults and 
pelagic larvse. The tow-net, indeed, off the eastern shores in 
July and August is sometimes coated with a semisolid mass 
of their bodies, consisting of young cirripedes, copepods, larvae 
of the common shore and edible crabs, porcelain crabs, and 
others, such as the common and Xorway lobsters. These larvm, 
as they descend to the bottom in their more advanced stages, 
may be reckoned as the fauna of all intermediate regions. 
Moreover, pelagic life is not conSned to the larvae, for the 
eastern bays occasionally swarm with such schizopods as 
Thysanocssa ienera^ G. 0. Sars, and Xyctiphanes norvegica, M* 
Sars — Norwegian types discovered by the authors mentioned, 
the former being already known as British, while the latter, 
Dr. Merle Norman kindly informs me, for the first time appears 
on our list. Both forms occurred oil’ the east coast, and especially 
in St* Andrews Bay, towards tlie end of April, and so densely 
that tlie tidal wave was crowded with them, and miles of sand 
were strewed with their bodies which the receding wavelets 
left in streaks and curves*'. Various sessile-eyed crustaceans 
also occasionally occur at the surface, such as Amphithoe^ 
LestrigonuSj Lysianassa^ besides many Osti-acoda and the 
young of Diastylis^ Moreover the young of Valigus are 
sometimes in great abundance off rock}" margins, and thus are 
ready to settle on the various food-fishes, none being more 
liable to attack than the cod. 

Amongst the Molluscoida the ciliated larvae of the Polyzoa 
and the tailed larvm of many tunicates increase the pelagic 
fauna, especially in rich inshore regions; while Appendicu- 
lai'ia is frequent in the tow-net both there and in the open 
sea. The eastern coast, however, presents a great contrast to 
the western in the entire absence of Salpae, the chains of which 
sometimes occur in countless multitudes in the warm Gulf- 
stream bathing the Outer Hebrides. 

The larval Slollusca are generally pelagic, and this is espe- 
cially the case with the bivalves which inhabit sandy flats. 
Few, moreover, have any conception of the enormous num- 
bers of the larval mussets alone which are poured into the 
various bays and the water beyond every year ; though an 
idea of their abundance may be obtained by inspecting the 
solid mass which they form in the tow’-net, or the rocks and 
zoophytes [OheUa^ Gemellaria^ &c.) at a somewhat later 
stage when assuming a sedentary existence. The pteropods 
{Spirialis) of the eastern waters, again, are pelagic throughout 

* “Wlieii dried they closely resembled chati^ for which, indeed, the un- 
initiated took them. 
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life, and they sometimes shun the upper waters for length- 
ened periods^ being found only in the lower stratum, both by 
night and by day. As a rule, however, voyagers have cap- 
tured them most abundantly in the tow-nets in the evening. 
D’Orbignj’s pleasant but fanciful description of the habits of 
these forms is inadequate to explain such phenomena. Lastly, 
the larvse of the cuttlefishes, which on the eastern coast deposit 
their eggs on the bottom, shoot upward into the water on 
emergence, and are as lively as the adults in ordinary circum- 
stances are sluggish. 

From the foregoing brief and somewhat imperfect summaiy 
it will be apparent that the animals which constitute the 
invertebrate pelagic fauna are both numerous and varied ; 
and as the representatives of almost every group are more or 
less adapted to form the food of other types or even of its 
own, it follows that there is abundance of nourishment of this 
kind in the inshore and neighbouring waters, as well as in 
many parts of the open sea. 

Further, the young food-fishes themselves form important 
members of the pelagic fauna. Almost every food-fish, 
indeed, passes through the pelagic phase, either temporarily 
as a pelagic form or remaining so throughout life, like the 
herring, the pilchard, and the mackerel. It is true the ova of 
the heiring are deposited on and glued to the bottom ; but the 
larval fish rises, as soon as it gains sufficient strength, to the 
upper regions of the water. Again, with the exception just 
mentioned and a few others, the majority of the Teleostean 
food-fishes produce ova which mount in still water to the 
surface or near it in more restless seas. The young are there 
hatched in a very incomplete state, generally without a mouth, 
and subsist for some days on the store of nourishment in the 
small yolk-sac*. They are earned about in a helpless con- 
dition by the surface-currents, but probably do not proceed 
very far from the area in which they emerged. Before the 
absorption of the yolk-sac the mouth has formed and the 
little fish, already full of activity, is in a condition to prey on 
the more minute forms around it. 

Introduced into life from pelagic eggs and in the midst of 
pelagic surroundings, the young of the food-fishes much 
resemble each other in general outline, though there are 
certain characters, chiefly specks of pigment, which enable 
the zoologist to discriminate them. Each has a marginal fin 
commencing behind^ the nape of the neck and running verti- 
cally to the tail, which it includes, and then forward along 

* Vide E. E. Prince, Development of Food-Fishes/’ Ann. & 

Nat. Hist., May and August 1886, 
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the lower margin to the yolk-sac. The pectorals are nearly 
alike, and the ventrals are generally absent. Thus the 
yoting cod, haddock, whiting, ling, rockling, gurnard, flounder, 
dab, turbot, plaice, and others have a tolerably close resem- 
blance. They are all nourished in this tadpole-stage by the 
small yolk-sac, and thereafter find the same minute food in 
the sea around them. Yet the five former chiefly seek in 
adult life the bottom waters; the sixth is a mid-water or 
bottom fish ; while the four last-named are characteristically 
so, often lying buried in the sand. 

During growth various modifications take place in the 
young fishes, some of them being probably adapted for their 
temporary sojourn in the upper regions of the water, while 
others may be due to heredity. As development of the 
muscular and other systems proceeds, and as each little fish 
acquires greater powers of locomotion, the fins most used in 
balancing increase in size. Thus the pectorals of the young 
salmon, cod, haddock, whiting, and especially the gurnard 
are disproportionately large in the succeeding stage, probably 
because such enables them to capture their pelagic prey more 
readily and with greater certainly. Their heads and eyes 
are also comparatively large. 

In connexion with the development of the fins it is inter- 
esting that some pelagic fishes, whose habits at present are 
vaguely knowm, are remarkable for certain peculiarities in 
their fins. Thus, in the oar-fish [Regalecus Banhsti) the 
pectorals are of moderate size, while the slender ventrals are 
enormously elongated and tipped with a flattened blade, so 
that in outline they somewhat resemble a painter’s maul-stick. 
It is not known whether the fish uses these as tactile organs, 
as the hump-backed whale is said to use its great flippers, to 
avoid being beached, or otherwise ; but they would appear to 
form an efficient means for sounding the distance from the 
bottom or other solid structure. 

Now a remarkable change takes place in the fins of two 
well-known fishes, one of which is of considerable commercial 
importance, viz. the ling; and further examination will 
probably reveal a similar condition in other forms, such as the 
cod. Indeed Alex. Agassiz ^ figures a young fish with 
attenuate and elongate ventrals, and which he conjectures to 
be a young cod. 

After the eaiiy tadpole-stage of the ling already mentioned, 
and in which it corresponds in outline with the young of 
other food-fishes, though it is differentiated by peculiar dull 
yellow pigment, it seeks its way downward as it grows larger. 

* Proc. Amer. Acad. Nat. Sc. xvii. p. 286, pL viii, tigs. 4 and 6, 
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Thus it is found at a depth of 25 fathoms on 32-fathom 
ground {i, e, about 7 fathoms from the bottom) as a little fish 
having the form of the adult but with a pair of enormous 
ventral fins (like those of the young sword-fish *) of a deep 
yellow colour, the only remnant of the tint so characteristic 
of the tadpole-stage. It would appear to be a truly pelagic 
stage of a bottom fish, for it is doubtful if the long ventrals 
would be of much use to an active fish that seeks its prey on 
or near the ground. The other larval fish characterized by 
long ventrals is the rockling f, and it is noteworthy that these 
are likewise conspicuously coloured, being white at the base 
and black at the tip. The rockling, like the ling, haunts the 
bottom ill adult lite, while it is truly pelagic in its larval 
stages. Too little is yet known in regard to the influence of 
such elongate ventrals on the habits of these young fishes to 
enable a correct judgment to be formed ; but it would appear 
to be, in part at least, connected with their more active exist- 
ence. In the same way the huge pectorals of the larval 
gurnard (which cause it to mimic the flying gurnard) can be 
explained. An analogous condition is seen even in the pec- 
torals of the larval catfish (in which, of course, ventrals are 
entirely absent), and their tails are also proportionally larger 
than in the adult, thus enabling them to mount readily through 
a considerable stratum of water, though they are hatched on 
the bottom and ultimately live there. In estimating the 
influence of such modified organs it is weU to bear in mind 
that at a later stage and with much shorter fins certain fishes, 
such as the cod and haddock, procure similar (pelagic) food, 
but at a distance from the surface and in the midst of different 
currents. Their muscular systems, however, are much more 
largely developed 

The special bearings of the wealth of pelagic life on the 
nourishment of the young food-fishes now fall to be considered. 

* In tkis stage the little ling at first sight approaches the condition in 
the forked haJbe, for which Mr. Oalderwood and I for a moment took it. 
The larval angler also shows huge ventrals, while in the adult they are 
small. The dory, again, has lung ventrals in its adult stage, 

t First pointed out hy Alex. Agassiz in a form which he doubtfully 
referred to MoteHa argentea i^Proc. Amer, Acad, of Arts & Sci. voi. xvii 
p. 294, pi. vii.\ 

1 Zoologists had been so accustomed to consider the greatest wonders 
of the sea to he on the bottom that the novelties in the supermcumbent 
■v^ater had been somewhat under-estimated. Yet it is only in the latter 
region that the mysteries still present in the life-histories of many of the 
food-fishes can he^unravelled and the direct and indirect infiuences exer- 
cised by other pelagic forms on their growth duly appreciated. It is in 
this connexion that the huge mid-water net attached to the large triangle 
{jLnde Ann. & Mag. 2s at Hist for Oct 1886, p, 310) will he of real servfco 
to science. 
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On glancing at the various forms of pelagic animals it is found 
that both those which are temporarily and those which are 
permanently pelagic are important factors in the food of fishes. 
The Temporarily pelagic include such forms as larval stages 
of sponges, hydromedusse, and larval coelenterates, larval 
stages of stal'd slies, annelids, crustaceans, molluscoids, and 
moUusks, as well as the ova and young of fishes. The other 
or permanently pelagic group may be represented by the 
ctenophores, certain medusae, copepods, schizopods, and other 
crustaceans, Tomopferis and other annelids, pteropods, certain 
cephalopods, and fishes. Some of the small forms, such as 
diatoms, Infusoria, larval medusse, and starfishes, are rare in 
the stomachs of the minute food-fishes ; but still the first two 
are occasionally found there. Moreover they are devoured 
by the crustaceans and mollusks, which subsequently nourish 
the fishes. Two groups especially stand out as universally 
distributed constituents of the food of the young fishes, viz. the 
crustaceans and the mollusks. The former is by far the most 
general at a very early stage ; the latter is more character- 
istic of the later stages. 

It is an interesting fact that at the time when the pelagic 
ova give birth to the young food-fishes the ocean especially 
abounds with the minute forms of the Crustacea, such as 
young copepods and the lai’V^ of other groups As soon as 
the yolk-sac is absorbed, and even before it is wholly absorbed, 
the most minute (almost microscopic) specimens of such crus- 
taceans are found in the stomachs of the little fishes. More- 
over this food is almost universal, for not only the young of 
the round and fiat fislies (which keep up the relish for crus- 
taceans in adult life), but the young of such forms as Gyclo^ 
pterus lumpuSj which, when full-grown, rarely feeds on 
ciTistaceans, and the young of Lophius piscatoriusj which is 
strictly a destroyer of fishes in after life, follow the same 
habit, Nor is this food confined to their sojourn near the 
surface. As they grow older they descend to the lower 
water, where the same nourishment abounds, and there the 
young cod, haddock, whiting, ling, gurnard, and others dispori 
themselves in the unceasing pursuit. Tlie young flat-fishes 
accompany them, still swimming on edge and with an eye on 
each side, but being readily recognized by certain peculiarities, 
amongst which is the greater depth of the body. The nature 
of the food in many cases is indeed recognized with tolerable 
certainty at first sight, since in the more advanced larv» the 
crustaceans (e, g. Calanus Jininarchicus) tint the under surface 
of the translucent abdomen of a delicate pinkish hue, 

^ • la this respect there is a parallelism with the atmosphere and iaseet- 
life la summer and autumn. 
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It is probably the profusion of crustacean life close inshore 
that tempts the shoals of green cod, common cod, whiting, 
and pollack to seek the rock-pools and inlets at low water ; 
there they pursue their active prey amongst the olive-green 
seaweeds and forests of tangles, and likewise seize on many 
of the smaller ilollusca browsing on the algse. These large 
forms also to a considerable extent feed on the young mussels 
just as they are quitting pelagic life to fix themselves by their 
byssi to the seaweeds, zoophytes, and rocky surfaces ; and no 
food is more eagerly sought after or is more nourishing than 
this. Their enormous numbers, for instance in St. Andrews 
Bay, make them important elements in the food of the younger 
fishes I and though perhaps their presence is not so vital as 
that of the minute crustaceans in the early larval stage, still 
any serious injuiy to the fine mussel-beds of the Eden or of 
the Tay would be detrimental to the prosperity of the fisheries. 
Man has this much in his power ; but he is impotent in regard 
to the vast and never-failing supply of minute crustaceans and 
other forms which Xature provides in the open sea for the 
sustenance of the delicate and translucent young of the food- 
fishes. No ordinary atmospheric change can materially modify 
this wealth of pelagic life, though it is true that in some 
seasons its appearance ana that of the young fishes which 
prey on it may be slightly varied. 

The importance of the pelagic element in the food of our 
fishes cannot readily be over-estimated. Without it the 
young fishes, after the absorption of the yolk-sac, would 
become emaciated and perish. Moreover the minute size of 
certain of the constituent forms is eminently adapted for the 
needs of the most tiny fishes $ while the adults of the same 
crustaceans, or those of more bulky species, fit in as suitable 
sustenance of young fishes of larger size. The interchange, 
again, taking place between the bottom-fauna and the surface, 
viz. of eggs and early larvas passing upward, and of older 
forms going downward, keeps up a constant stream of food 
for the young fishes, which have a similar migration. But 
they do not, unmolested, thus levy a tax on the lower types. 
The larger food-fishes prey perpetually on the smaller ; indeed 
certain stages in the development of the rarer fishes have 
hitherto been procured only from the stomachs of predaceous 
pelagic fishes, such as the various tunnies. In the same way 
early stages of haddock, whiting, and herring drop from the 
mouths of cod when landed on aeck from the trawl. Thus a 
check is kept on the enormous powers of reproduction so 
characteristic of thefood-fiislies — ^powers of reproduction which 
have hitherto been, and doubtless will continue to be, of great 
benefit to man. 
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XYII, — Description of a new Pajiuan PJialanger, 

By Oldfield Thojias. 

PseudocMrus Forlesi^ sp. n. 

Estenially almost precisely similar in size and colour to 
Ps, caaescfnsy Waterli. but with no dark central streak on 
the head, with a large black patch in front of as well as be- 
hind the ear, with the ears themselves more thickly haired 
and surrounded by tufts of long soft hairs, and with the tail 
much more tliinly haired, especially on its distal half. 

Skull differing from that of Ps. canescens by its smaller and 
lighter build, flattened instead of yaulted nasals, more concave 
forehead, stronger supraorbital ridges, forming rudimentary 
2 >ostorbiral processes, corresponding to which there is a marked 
prominence on the ujiperside of the malar bone. 

Teeth, on the whole, small and light. Molars of about the 
same size as in Ps. Bemsteini^ but the anterior teeth remark- 
ably reduced, the inciscrs, canine, and posterior premolars very 
small, while the third incisor and first premolar are altogether 
suppressed, the upper dental formula being therefore 

I 2,0. 1,PM. 2,M. 4, X 2=18, 

a formula quite unique in the family. 

Below, the rudimentaiy teeth between and pmJ^ are 
wholly absent in one jaw, while in the other there is the 
alveolus from which a single minute tooth has been lost. 
Dimensions of the type, an adult male (skin) : — 

Head and body (c.) 280 millim., tail 230, hind foot 30, 
ear ''c.; 13, naked part of tail (c.) 100. 

Skull: basal length 47'7 millim., greatest breadth 30*0; 
lengtlx of first three molars 8*8, veriicM length of %} 3*3. 

Halitat, Sogere, Astrolabe Mountains, South-east Xew 
Guinea, 2000 feet altitude. Collected by H. O. Forbes, Esq. 

The discoveiy of this highly interesting species is one of 
the results of 31r. H. 0. Forbes’s recent expedition to New 
Guinea, and I have very great pleasure in connecting his 
name with it. 

Besides Ps. canescens the only other species allied to P$, 
Fcrlisi is P$* Sclilegeh\ Jent. which may, however, be 
readily distinguished from it by its wholly unstriped body, 
hairy underside of tail, vaulted nasals, more convex forehead, 
and veiy markedly larger teeth, among which and pm?- are 
of course present. 

Of this small group of Phalangers only five specimens are 
• Figui'ed by Homkcn and Juc^uinot, Toy. Pole Snd, ZooL -Itl* 
pi. ). f s=Pa Bt rmieiHi, Scbi., figured by Peters and Boria, 

Ann. Mus. Genov, xvi. pL xii. ISfeO.) 
t Notes Leyd. Mus. vi. p. 110 (1^84). 
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known, namely the type of Ps. conescens at Paris, of Ps. 
Bernsleitii and Scldegeli at Leyden, the specimen n^urei hy 
Peters and Doria as Ps. Berasteini at Genoa, and that now 
described as Ps. Forljesi. All these specimens I have myself 
examined and compared directly with one another; and 
for this advaiita^^e I have most sincerely to tliank Prof, 
Poiichet, of the Paris Museum (Anatomie Oomparee), and the 
Marquis G. D'^ria, of Genoa, both of whom sent me the valuable 
specimen^ under their respective charges, and Dr, P, A. 
Jentink of Leyden, by whom I was kindly permitted to study 
those there preserved. 


XYIII, — Bing, loses of two ,iew Fndf^eatiag Bats from the 
&dotnoti Islands. By OLDFIELD ThoMAS. 

Xcsongcteris Woodfonlij g. ec sp. n. 

Yeiy similar, both in external and cranial characters, to 
MehiVtc^erls niehnops^ Dobs.*, but with the face and whole 

underside uniformly rufous, like the back, instead of being 
variegate 1 with black anl white, with no white spot at the 
insert icu Cl the wing-membrane, with a longer slenderer muzzle 
and bhorter smaller ears, without any trace of a claw on the 
index-tinger, and, finally, with only one instead of two incisors 
on each side of the lower jaw. 

Dimensions of an adult male (skin) : — Head and body (c.) 
100 niillim, ; head 35 ; muzzle 15*0 ; ear (from notch at base) 
11*0 ; forearm 55*0. 

Hah. Shortland and Fauro Islands, western part of Solomon 
group. 

Two adult skins (male and female), and a young specimen 
in spirit, of this highly interesting bat were obtained, together 
with a considerable number of other Soloinon-Island animals, 
in April and May 1886 by Mr. C. M. Woodford, after whom, 
as its discoverer, I have considered it only Htring to name 
the species. 

Pier opus grand is ^ sp. n, ♦ 

Size large ; ears long and pointed ; interfemoral membrane 
very narrow in the centre, concealed by the fur, Face^ back, 
and centre line of belly black ; neck, thi^oat, and sides of body 
below dark maroon-red ; rump and back of tibiae rich orange- 
yellow. 

Length of forearm (c?) 170 millim. 

Hah. Shortland Island {C. If. Woodford). 

* P, Z. S, 1877, p. 119, ph xvii. 


10 * 
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XIX. — On neic Fishes from the Loicer Congo. 

By G. A. Boulengeb. 

The Trustees of the British Mnseum have recently acquired 
some fishes collected by II. F. Hens on the Lower Congo, 
among which are three nndescribed species. In addition to 
these the three following are of interest as new to the fish- 
fauna of the Congo, or at least not recorded in Dr. Sauvage^s 
recent list in Bull. Soc. ZooL France, 1884, pp. 201, 202 : — 

Chromis Dumerilii^ Btdr. ; Channalldbes ajjus^ Gthr. ; and 
Folg^terus jialmaSj Ayres. 

Ctenopoma congicxim, 

D. 17/8. A. 11/10. L. lat. 27. L. tr. 

The depth of the bod}’ is one third of the total length 
(without caudal), the length of the head three tenths. Dia- 
meter of the eye greater than the length of the snout, two 
sevenths the length of the head. Operculum terminating in 
two processes, the upper with four or five spines, the lower 
with one, separated by a non- serrated crescentic notch ; sub- 
operculum strongly serrated. Four series of scales between 
the orbit and the angle of the prseoperculum. The soft rays 
of the vertical fins covered with small scales, the ctenoid 
character of which is strongly marked. The pectoral reaches 
to below the fourteenth peidbrated scale of the lateral line. 
Outer soft ray of the pectoral produced, filiform, extending 
to the base of the penultimate anal spine. Blackish brown, 
with light spots on the lower half of the body and on the tail. 

Total length 70 millim. 

Native name Kouend^.” Inhabits the lagunas in the 
islands of the Lower Congo, and is never found in the river 
itself (F. Sens), 


Clarias melas, 

. D. 105. A. 88. P. 1 /7. 

Caudal fin united with dorsal and anal. Vomerine teeth 
viUiform, forming a crescentric band, which in its middle is a 
little narrower than that of the prsemaxillaries ; the band of 
mandibular teeth is a little broader than that of the prmmax- 
illaries and likew ise composed of villiform teeth. Head finely 
rugose above, its length to the end of the occipital process one 
sixth of the total (without caudal) j the height of the body 
one tenth. Occipital process acute. The width of the head 
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between the gill-openings is two thirds of its length (to the 
end of the occipital process), its width between the ejes three 
eighths. The nasal barbel extends to the gill-opening, the 
maxillary and the outer mandibular to the end of the pectoral 
spine. Pectoral very small, two fifths the length of the head ; 
its spine strongly serrated on the inner edge, feebly on the 
outer, two thirds the length of the fin. Ventrals very small, 
in the anterior third of the total length. Uniform blackish 
brown. 

Total length 260 millim. 

A transition-form between Clarias and Qymnallabes, 

Kative name “Fouca.” Lives in the lagunas and marches of 
tlie Lower Congo ; is often found in holes in the mad during 
the dry season. The species reaches twice the size of the 
type specimen {F, Hens), 

2Iormyrus {Petrocephalus) SauvagiL 
D. 29. A. 36. V. 6. L. lat. 40. 

Snout very short, elevated, one sixth the length of the head, 
shorter than the diameter of the eye. Cleft of the mouth 
below the vertical from the front margin of the eye, its width 
two sevenths of the length of the head. Teeth comparatively 
large, dilated and notched, forming a complete series round 
the margin of both jaws. Diameter of the eye somewhat 
more than one fifth of the length of the head, three fourths the 
width of the interorbital space. The origin of the dorsal is 
equally distant from the occiput and the root of the caudal. 
The pectoral equals the distance between the eye and the gill- 
opening and extends a little beyond the base of the ventral, 
which is not quite one third as long as the head. The height 
of the body is contained thrice in the total length (without 
caudal), the length of the head thrice and two thirds. The 
length of the caudal peduncle (from the extremity of the base 
of the anal) equals three fifths the length of the head, or 
two thirds the length of the dorsal. Plumbeous, without any 
spots. 

Total length 175 millim. 

Allied to M, hane^ Lac^p., but easily distinguished by 
the still shorter snout, the larger mouth, and the stronger 
dentition. 

ative name Tembe.” Fonnd in the creeks of the Lower 
Congo and the tributary streams. 

Kamed in honour of my friend Dr. H. E. Sauvage, who 
has added so much to our knowledge of the fishes of tropical 
Africa. 
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XX* — Critical Notes on the Tohjzoa. By the Rev, THOMAb 

B.A., F.R.S. 

I PROPOSE in the present paper to discuss a number of miscel- 
laneous points, structural and systematic, in the history of the 
Polyzoa, not according to any definite plan, but in such order 
as may be convenient. 

1. Family Adeoneas, Busk. 

Report on the ^ Challenger’ Polyzoa,” pp. 177-”189.} 

Under the above name Busk, in liis latest work has con- 
stituted a family group, in which are included a number of 
remarkable forms belonging to tlie genus Adcona, Lamouroux 
{Dictyopora of MacGillivray}, and a somewhat heterogeneous 
company, many of uliose members were distributed ararngs: 
the genera Lepralia and Eechara of the older writers. The 
gi*oup is divided into two sections : — (i.) the time Adeuncej 
characterized (almost universally) by a ienesti-ate zoarium and 
a very curious flexible stem ; and (ii.) forms agreeing gene- 
rally with the above in zooecial character, but destitute of the 
fenestrate structure and the stem. The old name Adeona is 
retained for the first, whilst that of Adeonella is assigned to 
the second. 

The points which are noted by Busk as characteristic of 
the tchule Jitmi/y are briefly these : — (i.) the presence of 
three distinct toims of cell ” (zooecia, and ccecial and avicu- 
larian cells) ; (ii.) the absence uf ocecia of the usual type, 
their function being discharged by specially modified zocecia ; 
(iii.) the presence of large aviculariau cells ; (iv.) a special 
pore (or a number of such pores) on the front of the cell-wall ; 
and (v,) a peculiarity in the avicularian mandible, which is 

» I cannot refer to Mr. Bn-kV work ut the present time without expres^- 
ing my deep sen^e of the j-erviees which he hus rendered in all studentb of 
tne Bolviiua, and of the lots which they have PUataiiied by hib death. 
yot only hub he eniiched the literature oi‘ the Clobb with a t tries of admi- 
rable wurkb, embodying the rt&ults. of much able investigation and a wide 
experience, but it i-, not too much to say that he has lieen mainly inttau- 
mcntal in preparing the gi'uund for the* present generation ^ f worker* by 
introducing deiinite principle* a.d svbtematic order, aud supplying a 
scheme of clabbiricatiun, which, tLotigii to a large extent artihcial, has 
been an invaluable help to the bimlent in the treatment of his material, 
and has largely facilitiit^-d and biimuiaied research. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me that the criticisms which I venture 
to Oder on some of hU later'cuiiclusionb have been so long delayed, and 
that 1 lose in C'*usc<j[tieuce the benedt ut the candid consideration which 
he would have been sure v < give them. 
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furnished with an articular process ’’ at each end of the 
base. 

It may be added that (according to Busk) the special pore 
of the Xdeoneae is formed in at least three distinct ways.’^ 

Without at present discussing the precise significance of 
these characters^ it may be remarked that the difihi'ences in 
the pores are of very serious import^ so serious indeed that 
these structures are by no means morphological equivalents 
tlii'oughout the series, and possibly have not the same 
function. 

The Adeonre are furnished with pores of substantially the 
same structure and exhibiting the same mode of development ; 
the differences are only met with amongst the AJcoiiellcei 
and there can, I think, be little doubt that they leave us no 
choice but to dismember this genus should it indeed be 
retained. 

Coming now to a consideration of the diversities existing 
amongst the pores in this section of the Adeonidce^, as 
defined by Bask, we find that two very distinct types occur — 
(i.) tiie jyt^ris are perforations of the main wall of the zooeclum, 
and open directly into its canty ; they are single or in com- 
panies, simple or stellate ; or (ii.) they are openings in the 
elevated tubular peristome, placed immediately under the 
secondary orifice, and give access, not to the cavity of the 
cell but to the interior of the peristome at some distance above 
the primaiy orifice. The two structures just described have 
clearly a totally distinct moi’phological significance, and 
possibly have also a diflbrent function. 

Of the species referied to AdeoaeUa in the ^ Gballenger ’ 
Keport a large proportion are furnished with peristomial 
openings, and cannot properly be associated in the same 
generic group with those which have true pores. 

In a pre\dou 3 paper 7 I have described the peristomial 
opening as it occurs in Adtonellafaerieusis^ Busk, and pointed 
out the essential difference existing between it. and the Micro- 
porellidan pore, w’hich in my judgment is of the same 
general nature as that of the Adeonm^ Waters has also 
noted the difference between these structures and correctly 
appreciated its importance J . He proposes to retain the name 
AdtoiieUa for such forms only as have a peristomial opening. 

* I follow MacGilliyray in adopting this form of the family name in 
preference to that employed by Bu«k. 

“ Coutributiona towards Oen. Hist, of 3Iar. PoL, XJOL Polyzoa from 
India,” ..Vun. Mag. Xat Hist, for May IbSI. 

t "'■ On the Use of the A\iciilarian Mandible in the Determination of 
the Cheiioatomatoas Bryozt a,” Jcurn. R. Micr. Soc. ser. ii. vol, v. ^1885). 
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As yet, koweTer, this section of Busk’s Adeonella has not 
keen studied with sufficient thoroughness to admit of an 
accurate definition. Amongst the species which Waters 
refers to it one at least is an alien, A, folystomella^ Eeuss 
{Pallasii^ Heller) , which is, as 1 have already pointed out 
an undoubted ScMzoporella, This species, which is furnished 
■^vith a median sinus, is destitute of avicularian cells, and it 
is doubtful whether the cells lining the mai‘gin of the zoarium, 
which are somewhat larger than the other zocecia, but exhibit 
no further peculiarity^ have a claim to be accounted ooecial, or, 
as I propose to term the cells modified for reproductive pur- 
poses, goncecia* The so-called pore is a gap in the extension 
of the peristome above the primary orifice, which is bridged 
over above by a calcareous bar uniting the two lateral avicu- 
literous prominences, and completing the secondary orifice, 
A similar form of peristomial opening occurs also in Gephy- 
Topkora polymorpJia^ Busk, and in other species. It has no 
special connexion with the family of the Adeonidm. 

The figures in the ^ Challenger ’ Report show that there 
are several forms amongst the so-called Adeonellos in which 
the orifice is distinctly sinuated; and it is stated that the 
commonest way in which the pore is formed is ^^by the 
constriction off of the lower part of the orifice, which in such 
cases is more or less deeply emarginate or sinuated ” t* In 
the account of Adeonella regularise Busk, which is famished 
with a bridge ” and with the equivalent of a peristomial 
opening, we are told that a very minute suboral pore is 
occasionally formed by the cutting away of a portion of the 
labial fissure ” 

The account leaves us in doubt whether this is more than 
an accidental thing. If the pore is not an essential part of 
the structure, I should be inclined to refer A^ regufaris to 
ScMzoporella. So far I have examined no species in which 
the formation of the pore could be traced to a constriction of 
the sinus. 

Waters (?oc. cit.) has drawn attention to the occurrence of 
an oral sinus in some of the AdeomlloBe and emphasizes the 
importance of this character; but amongst the species which 
he has gathered into his restricted genus Adeonella^ two {A. 
intricaria and A, peetinata) are described as having the lower 
margin of the orifice sti-aight and entire. The mere presence 
of a peristomial opening can hardly be made the basis of a 


1886, 
t * 


The Polyxoa of the Adriatic, Ann. & Mag. Xat. Hist, for March 
p. 268, pi. X. fig. 7. 

Challenger ’ Keport, 1884, p. 178. 
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genus. Further investigation of some of the ^ Challenger ’ 
species will be needful before we can safely determine their 
systematic place. 

An interesting question arises as to the relation between 
the families of the Adeonidse and Microporellidse. 

Busk has placed them wide apart in the system ; but the 
lin?s between the true Adeonoe and the Microporellcd are (to 
say the least) far from unimportant, and if it should appear 
that, on the whole, there are grounds for referring them to 
distinct families, the affinities which connect them should be 
fully recognized in our classification. The shape of the orifice 
and the special suboral pore are important characters which 
they share in common. Busk, indeed, was of opinion that 
the pore of the Adeonce “ differs widely in nature from the 
lunate pore of ^licroporella &c.’^ Eeport,^ p. 178) ; but he 
has not stated the grounds of his opinion. Both of them are 
special openings into the cavity of tiie cell, and probably sub- 
servient to the same function. The mode of their development 
must be substantially the same. The pore of Alicroporella is 
in some cases lunate, in others round, in others again elon- 
gate ; it is sometimes fimbriated, sometimes simple. The 
lunate form is due to the presence of a small rounded flap, 
which projects over the opening and partially closes it. This 
appendage is probably protective, like the marginal teeth, but 
has no peculiar significance. I can find nothing in the struc- 
ture or development of the llicroporellidan pore which indicates 
a difference in nature ” between it and the pore of the 
Adeonce. The two are homologous structures, with the same 
general characteristics. 

If we examine the points indicated by Busk as character- 
istic of the family of the Adeonidte, with a view to determining 
their precise significance, we shall find, I think, that the 
presence of ocecial cells, or rather of cells specially modified 
for the discharge of the reproductive function (gonoecia), is the 
only one that is in any sense distinctive. The avicularian 
cells are far from uncommon, and are met with in many 
genera. In such a form as ScMzoporella serratimargOy mihi, 
they bear the closest resemblance to those of Adeona. A 
familiar example of them is found in the British SoMzotkem 
Jissa^ Busk. 

The special pore, as I have shown, is essentially identical 
with that of Microporella. The peculiarity in the avicularian 
mandible could hardly be accounted a character of primary 
importance, even if it were confined to this family; but 
W aters has shown (foe. ciL) that it occurs in several species 
beyond its limits, which ai*e referable to distinct genera. The 
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only character left, therefore, as the peculium of the Adeonidse 
is the coexistence (generally) in the colonies of three forms of 
cell, of which the reproductive seems to be without an exact 
parallel amongst the Chilostomata. 

But it must be noted that cases commonly occur in which 
the cell canying the ooecium exceeds in size the ordinary 
zooecium and is furnished (like the reproductive cell of^the 
Adeonidee) with a differently shaped orifice. This condition 
is strongly marked in such a species as Schizoporella obliqiia, 
MacGillivray (sp.) , in which there is a striking dissimilarity 
between the operculum of the ordinary zooecium and that of 
the reproductive cell. 

In Schizoporella acuminata^ Hincks, the orifice of the 
gonoecium is about twice as large as that of the zooecium, and 
assumes a different form. In cases of this kind, before the 
growth of the marsupium has commenced, the cells destined 
to discharge the reproductive function are known at once by 
their peculiarities of structure. In some species of Stegano- 
porella {S, magidlahris and 8. Neozelanica) the structure of 
the gonoecial cell is materially modified, and there is no 
exteraal marsupium. 

We have here in a less degree the very specialization of 
the reproductive function which we find amongst the Adeo- 
nidae. The development of a class of cells with a modified 
structure in which the generative products originate is by no 
means confined to a tsiiigle family. The character is widely 
diffused and can hardly, even in its nw&t diatinctive form, 
be made the basis ot a tamily group or w^arrant the sepa- 
ration of species whicli exhibit such an essential identity of 
zooecial stmctui'e as the Microporellidm and a large propor- 
tion of the Adeonese of Busk. 

There is a sti‘ong case then for the union of the latter family 
with the Microporellidfle in a single group, on the ground that 
the essential chaiacters of the zocecium are the same in both, 
whilst the differences between them are of common occur- 
rence amongst the mo&t nearly related forms. On the other 
hand, the remarkable specialization of the reproductive func- 
tion amongst some of the Adeonidm, which is assigned in 
many of the species to groups of peculiarly-constituted cells 
(snbcoloides), distinguiahed by their size, by the structure of 
the orifice, and by the enlarged system of pores for the more 
complete aeration (probably) of the generative products, and 
the entire suppression of the usual marsupial arrangement, 
are undoubtedly points of much interest, though not in my 
judgment of primaiy sy&ttfmatic importance. 

In a large proportion of ca^es the cluatevs of reproductive 
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cells scattered over the surface of the zoarlum are associated 
Tvith a iew of the gl^i^antic avicularia, which are disposed 
around them as if for the purpose of defence. They consti- 
lute a striking and unique feature, and, perhaps, mark the 
climax of this sort of specialization amongst the Chilosto- 
inata. 

The division then of the Adeonidse which exhibits the 
ZLoecial structure characteristic of the genus Adeona I should 
refer to tlie family Microporellidie, in which two subsections 
may be distinguisshed : — (a) containing species which are desti- 
tute of gonoecia, but furnished with an external marsupiuni 
(type Jlicrojtorella) ; {1) containing species which are desti- 
tute of occcium, but possetss i^for the most part) goncecial and 
aviculariaii cells (type Ad tuna). 

This view is sustained by the high authority of Prof. Smitt. 
He places his Escharipora mucwnataj which he ranks along 
with Eschara lichenoides^ Busk {not M.-Edwards), and 
Escliara dUtoma^ Busk, and Potina subsulcata^ fcjmitt, which 
undoubtedly belong to Adeonella^ Busk (restiicted), in his 
family E&chariporidaj abng with such forms as ilicropo-^ 
etlla dliata and M, fabellttiuj Busk. And in his account of 
P, suhbulcaia he says : It is necessary very carefully here to 
di&tinguisli the various forms, because in the neighbourhood 
of this species we have to place the interesting Adcouce, and 
then to aeciJe from which simpler form that curious grovrth 
is nearest to be derived.” I luridan Bryozoa,’ part 2, p, 29.] 
It is, perhaps, only fair to add that though he gives a precise 
account of the avicularian cells, Prof. Smitt’s attention does 
nut seem to have been specially directed to the gona^cia ; but 
the fact remains that atter a careful study of the zomcial 
characters, lie &a\v no reason for isolating Adeona from the 
Microp jrellidoi. 

Waters has already * referred the species of Adeona and 
Adtoutlla^ Busk (part), vJiich he lecorded from the Aus- 
tralian Tertiaries, to the genus JLWoponUu, thus fully recog- 
nizing the atiinities for u hieli I contend, but, at the same time, 
rejecting (as I suppose) the genus Adwna, Apart however 
irom mere variations in the habit of growth and adaptive 
modifications of less essential elements of struclmre, there may 
be found, I believe, a sufficient basis for a generic group in 
the, remarkable distinction between the zooecium and the re- 
productive cells and the entire absence of the ooeeium which 
are cliaiacterisric of the Adeonoe of Lamouroux and Busk. 

Cliilostumatuti.s Drrozoa from Creek, Victoria” Quart. 

Journ. Geol. tSoc. for Aug. and “■ CHilOfttomatous Brrozoa truui 

Aidingu and the River Murray CiiSa, South Australia/' Ibid. August 
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MacGillivray adopts the family Adeonidse, as constituted by 
Busk, but adds nothing to the evidence in its behalf which I 
have just discussed He proposes the generic name AdeoneU 
lopsis for the section of Busk’s Adeonella characterized by the 
presence of true pores, and assigns the species with a peri- 
stomial opening to the AdeoneUa of Waters. The latter, 
however, as I have already remai’ked, has not been strictly 
defined, and as at present understood includes in all proba- 
bility very dissimilar forms. Of the ^ Challenger ’ species 
referred to it [Waters, Zoo. cit^ A* polymorpha and A. atlan- 
tica must be accounted doubtful, i should certainly hesitate 
to place them at all without the opportunity of examining 
specimens. In the case of the latter the description is incom- 
plete. A. pJatalea seems to be distinctly related to the 
fcjchizoporellidse ; the primary orifice is represented as deeply 
sinuated. The large spoon-shaped avicularium is a character 
which it shares with o. spongites^ Smitt. The peristomial 
opening is not a distinctive feature. A, intricaria has a peri- 
stomial opening and an orifice with a straight lower margin, 
goncscia, and avicularian cells. It is one of the forms 
which apparently must be separated from the Microporellidse, 
A. pectinata must be placed amongst the doubtful forms. We 
have no account, as it seems, of the primary zooecial orifice ; 
the mouth,” described as having “ the lower lip ” straight, 
appears to be the secondary orifice ; nor is it easy to under- 
stand the reniform ” pore placed low down on the ocecial 
cells,” The zocecial pore is described as sublabial,” and 
must be a peristomial opening. The remaining species 
assigned by Waters to his genus AdeoneUa is Sohizoporella 
polystomella^ Beuss Pallasii^ Heller), of which I have 

already spoken. There is clearly room for much further in- 
vestigation of the forms referred to the genus Adeonella, Busk, 
in the ^ Challenger^ Report. A. distoma seems to be the 
only true Microporellidan included in it, so far as we are able 
to judge. 

A question remains; Is there any sufficient ground for 
dividing the genus Adeona^ Busk has shown f that the 
flexible stem is really the only character to which much 
importauce can be attached that separates this form from 
Adeonella. The mere habit of growth would not count for 
much even if it were constant; but from Kirchenpai^er’s 
figures J it appears that there are two species furnished with 

♦ Descriptions of new or little-Imown Polyzoa. — ^Part IS,/’ Trans. 
Royal Soc, victoria, 1SS6. 

f ^ Ohidlenger ' Report, p. 183, 

J ^ Deter me Bryozoen-Crattung Adeoniai^ 1879, plate i. figs, 2, S. 
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the flexible stem which have the simple habit of Adeonella. 
On the other hand^ the stem is sometimes present and some- 
times wanting in a fenestrate species, not yet described, but 
which Mr* Busk proposed to call Adeona Qattyce, The zooe- 
cial characters are alike in Adeona and Adeonella (restricted). 

It must be borne in mind that there is no element of struc- 
ture amongst the Polyzoa so liable to adaptive modifications 
as the so-called radical appendages. We meet with striking 
illustrations of this fact amongst the Cellulariidas. In one 
and the same species the mode of attachment and the appa- 
ratus for effecting it exhibit the most remarkable differences. 
In the genus ilicroporella we have both crustaceous and erect 
bilaminate forms In the latter section iLJlahellaris^ Busk, 
and 21, marginafa^ Krauss, are attached by means of a flexible 
stem or peduncle composed of many chitinous tubular strands ; 
2L Jiastigeroj Busk, a kindred species, affixes itself by an 
adherent stony base. The calcareo-chitinous peduncle of 
Adeona^ with its numerous radical appendages, is a much more 
complex structure than the foregoing, in correlation with the 
large and massive foliaceous expansions of which the zoarium 
consists. It supplies great flexibility and great strength and 
secure anchorage. But there is a strict analogy between the 
two, and the greater complexity does not affect the systematic 
significance of the structui*e. Genetic affinity is most surely 
indicated by the essential characters of the individual zooecium, 
and in these Adeona and Adeonella do not differ. That the 
mode of attachment would vary with local circumstances and 
the habit of colonial growth was to be expected, but the unity 
of the group is in no degree affected by the adaptive change 
in a mere structural detail. There is then, in my opinion, no 
wan*ant for dismembering the genus Adeona ; the species com- 
posing it will range themselves naturally and conveniently 
under two heads : (1) with a flexible stem and (commonly) a 
fenestrate zoarium \ (2) without a flexible stem. 

For crustaceous forms, agreeing in essential character with 
Adeonaj Busk has instituted the genus Reptadeonella^ which 
is a return to a discredited principle of classification, and one 
which Mr. Busk himself has abandoned in other cases. The 
name is specially objectionable as it commemorates a discarded 

* Busk, indeed, has instituted a genus for the latter {Flmiramorpha) ; 
but the only distinctive character relied upon is the erect, bilaminate 
growth, which is absolutely imniateiial. Ibe chitinous stem and mar- 

g 'nal tubes, which occur in M,Jlabdlaris and M, marginafa, it is admitted, 
ive no generic significance, as similar condition obtains in ™cies 
belonging to widely distinct genera ” (* Challenger ’ Keport, p. IBS)* It 
is very desirable, in the interest of a natural system, that such spurious 
genera should be weeded out. 
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doctrine, and emphasizes a point which has lost the systematic 
value it once possessed. 

The only permanently crustaceous Adeona with which I 
am acquainted is the British species -d. violacea. It shows 
unmistakably its affinity to Microporella^ but is furnished with 
gonoecia and is destitute of the ooecium. Aviciilarian cells are 
wanting, and the reproductive cells exhibit a somewhat lower 
degree of specialization than we meet with amongst the fenes- 
trate and branching forms. They are scattered over the 
colony singly or in paii’s (occasionally in larger number), are 
about twice as large as the zocecia, slightly convex, and fur- 
nished with a narrow, transversely elongate orifice. So far 
as I have observed, however, there is little or no increase in 
the number of pores. Rarely two are met with instead of one, 
as in the zooecia ; but more generally there seems to be no 
increase of number, though the size of the pore is mucli greater. 
In the remarkable variety, however, which I have described 
and figured from the Channel Islands * there are two pores 
in the zooecia, and in the reproductive cells three or (com- 
monly) four of considerable size t* 

2. Family MembraniporidsB. 

Memlranipora radicifem^ Hincks. 

In this curious species the structure conforms to the 2Iem- 
braniporidan type, but the mode in wdiich the zoarium is 
attaclied bears a general resemblance to that which prevails 
amongst the Cellulariidm and Bicellariid^. A large number 
of tubular fibres is emitted from the iuferior surface of each 
cell, so that the base of the zoarium is completely covered and 
concealed by the multitude of these root-like appendages, 
which penetrate into the ooze over which the polyzoon spreads, 
and attaching themselves to fragments of shell, stone, &c., 
hold it to its place. The adaptive modification is extremely 
interesting, but, like the flexible stem of Adeona^ it lias no 
special systematic value. We. already know of one or two 
similar cases, and probably many more exist f. But another 
peculiarity (which is shared by the two species mentioned in 
the footnote) has been observed in M. radicifera §. Its cells 
are partially disjunct, each of them is connected with the 

♦ Hist. Brit. Mar. Polyzoa, p. 210, pi. xxx. fig. 3. 
t The difie^ence^ between the vjir. and the noimal A violucea are so 
important that 1 believe it should rank as a ^eeies. 

f i have described a rimilar structure in Vnhvilina ferox^ MacG., and 
Schizopm^ella argentea^ Hincks Contributions Gen. Hist Marine Polj- 
zoa,"* * Annals ’ for July IfeSl and March lS6o. 

S ** Contributions &c., * Annals * for July 1881. 
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neicrlibourhis^ cells by six short processes or estension& of its 
wallj and these connecting bands, though not absolutely 
isolated from one another, are separated by a deep depres^i on. 
So that we liave a first step towards tlie retiform condition 
which is characteristic of such a form as Dicic7?oris, Busk. 
On the strength of this structural peculiarity MacGillivray, in 
a recent part of his important work on the Polyzoa of Vic- 
toria, transfers this species to the genus Beania (which he 
identifies with Diackons). In support of this view he points 
out that its avicularinm is also transitional and marks an 
advance towards the capitate form which distinguishes the 
Bicellarian family. But J/. whatever its trau- 

sifional tendencies, is still a characteristic If 

it^hows iT< a possible read from the one tvpe of structure to 
the other, it has not itself joined the Bicellarian camp. Its 
cells are still united in a solid zoariura; its avicularinm, 
though suggestive of change, has not reached the articulate 
goal, but remains fast soldered to its place and as incapable 
of movement as the most rudimentary appendage. It is not, 

I respectfully submit, pennissible to sever it from the tribe to 
which its actual chriracteristics ally it, and transfer it to 
one towards w’Lich at most it has only a few structural 
leanings. Its partially disjunct cells and its aviciilarium, 
simulating the bird’s-head form, are interesting as genealogical 
hints, but they are nothing more. 

Diaclions (or Beania) is a true Bicellarian, with the 
chitino-membranous, boat-shaped cell of a Bufjida^ and the 
highly organized capitate and articulated avicularium so 
characteristic of that family- The reticulate stnictm*8 of its 
zoarium is after all its least significant character ; its place is 
determined by the essential structure of its zocecium, an I, so 
far as this is concerned, it has little in common wltli the 
present species. 

3. Family llembraniporidae {continued)* 

Xotes on the Qemra. 

There is no more natural ^oup amongst the Polyzoa than 
the ^leinhraniporWj in which the primitive membranous 
covering of the cell endures, either wholly or in great part, as 
a permanent character. It embraces an immense number of 
species, and, as a matter of convenience, it would be desirable 
to break it up into subgroups, if any natural basis could be 
found for them. But important mollifications of the typical 
characters are rare, and of the subdivisions that have been pro- 
posed a considerable proportion are purely artificial. In his 
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^ Ckallenger ’ Eeport Busk includes four genera in the 
Membraniporidan family. Of these AmpMblestrum and 
Biflustra can hardly be regarded as anything but arbitrary 
groups ; Foveolana seems to have a claim to rank as a distinct 
genus. The section of the genus Memhrajiipora of which M. 
pilosa is the type is classed as a family (Electrinidas), con- 
taining a single genus, Electra^ Lamouroux. This is an 
important change, and seems to be justified by the very 
striking peculiarities of the type. It may perhaps be a ques- 
tion whether the new ^Challenger’ species Elect ra cylindracea 
is entitled to a place in the genus. The absence of an ooecium 
seems to be characteristic of the other species referred to it. 

MacGillivray has instituted the genus Thairopora for Mem- 
braniporidan forms in which the orifice is surrounded by a 
border and is closed by an operculum which works on a 
distinct hinge. There can be no doubt that this is rightly 
accounted an important structural change, and a good founda- 
tion for a generic group. I am unable, however, to agree 
with Mr. MacGillivray when he refers %Iicropora Jervoisiiy 
Hincks, to his new genus It has the front wall com- 
pletely calcified and shows the other characters which distin- 
guish the genus Microjpora f. 

4. Family Microporidaa, Smitt (part.). 

MeinhraniporidtB^ Busk, B. Cat. (part). 

Micropondce^ ^ CLaUenger ^ Report (part.)j Hincks, Brit Mar. Pol. 
<pait.j. 

In this family the calcification of the front wall is complete 
and the operculum rests upon a stony framework, which forms 
a border round it. It shares the, depressed area and raised 
margins with Memhrampora. One or two very different 
types of structure have been included in this group. Smitt 
referred to it both Micropora and SteganoporeUa^ and I at one 
time took the same view. But I am now convinced that the 
forms which are furnished with what Dr. J. Jxdlien has temed 
the double ectocyst ” must be separated from iliaropora^ and 
are entitled to stand as a distinct family group. Dr- Juilien’s 
contention $ that this peculiarity is of such significance as to 
warrant the distribution of the Chilostomata into two great 
tribes — ^those which possess it and those which do not — I am 
by no means prepared to admit. But there can he no doubt 
that it has a high morphological interest as a very distinct 

*^New or lirtle-kaown Polyzoa. — Part XI., Trans. Roy. Soc, 
Victoria, 18S0. 

t " Contributions &c., ^ Annals * fur February 1882. 

i ** Kote sur une nouvelle diririon des Bryozoaires Cheilt^tomiens,’* 
Ball, de la Soc, ZooL de France, t, vi. (1881), 
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form of structure, and sliuul<l be recognized as suck in our 
system. 

Busk (in the ^Challenger’ Report) has included in the 
present family Micro^ora^ Steganoporellay and a genus 
laria^ of which a cylindrical habit of growth is an essential 
character, and which in other respects is represented as being 
somewhat intermediate between Mia^opora and 
reVa. The peculiar habit of growth (aa "\lr. Busk has else- 
where virtually admitted} U ot i-o acc^ui.: whatever as an 
indication of affiuit}- ; and it would probably be better that 
such a name as Yiicularia^ wli'ch inevitably suggests cylin- 
drical form, and littb but this, should ai'-ap^^ear from our 
nomenciature. go*klca ot ths ^ Ecp jrt ' is iiiniished 

with the uoub’e ectocysr,'* and will probably ti id a place in 
the same family as Sieganoporelia and its aliic'*. 

In the family of the Microporidas such forms ouly must be 
included as agree in general structure with the well-known 
and widely distributed Micropora coriocea^ Esper. 

Fam. char\ — Zocecia with raised maigins ; front icall 
depressed, wholly calcined ; orifce enclosed by a calcareous 
border, operculum with a distinct hinge. 

Tlie species ot Micropora are invested by a membranous 
epitheca, tvdiich seems to be composed of coinpararively stout 
and durable material, and is more persistent than is*^ usual 
amongst the Polyzoa. A characteristic leature is tiie foramen 
on each side of the trout wall a little below the oritice, 

Amongst the forms which are furnished with the double 
ectocyst ” (some of which have hitherto ranked amongst the 
Microporid^) are the species comprised in the genus iStegano-- 
pordla^ Smitt, Memhranipora antiqua^ Busk, and one or two 
kindred species described bjJuilien, Yinculana obgaaicola^ 
iSmitt, Calesciiara dtnticulata^ MacG., and Diphpora cincta^ 
Hutton. In ail these forms the front wall of the cell is 
simply membranous ; it carries the oral opening and the oper- 
culum. At a greater or less distance below this membranous 
covering a calcareous lamina is interposed, which divides the 
cavity of the cell into two compartments, an upper and an 
under ; the lower or aboral chamber contains the polypide, the 
use of the upper has not been determined. At the upper end 
of the calcareous lamina there is a large opening {opesia of 
JuUien) by means of which the two chambers are brought into 
communication and through which the polypide findb access 
to the oritice of the cell. The opesia is always of much larger 
size than the oritice and variable in shape. 

The species characterized by the structure just described 
may rank as a single family, to which it is probably right 
that the name Steganopoieliidoi shouIJ be assigned, Smitt 
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havin:? fuuuded hi» genus SUganoporella on the dithalamic 
condition rf the z*wecmiii 

It wouhl be pleasant to associate Dr. Jullien with this 
group, "^h’di Le l.as so ably investigated, bv adopting his 
name OnycL^cellidfe : bat the scope of this family is much 
moie restricted than that of the division which I propose, and 
farther it is mainly based on a character (the structure of 
the avicularia, to which I find myself unable to attach the 
significance which he does. 

5. Family Steganoporellidaa. 

Fam, char. — Zocecia closed by a membranous wall which 
^carries the orifice and operculum, divided by a horizontal 
Icalcareous lamina, uith a large variously- shaped opening 
^(opesia' at the upper end, into two compartments, in the 
lower of wliich the polypide is lodged. 

In the family thus * con--tituted two piincipal groups are 
distinguishable. In one the aboral chamber is simple and 
undivided \ in the other the inferior portion of it is shut off 
by a diaphragm from the upper, with which it communicates 
by means of a tubular passage ; and in this lowest room of 
the somewhat complex structure the polypide is lodged. Of 
the first group we have a typical member in Membranipora 
Busk {Onpchocellaantiqua^ Jullien), whilst the second 
is well represented hj Membranipora magnilahris^ Busk {Stega- 
noporella magnilabris, Smitt). 

In the second division, however, it will be necessary to 
create two genera, for there are important structural differ- 
ences between such species as S magnilabris SLYidS.Xeozelanicaj 
Busk, and S. Bozieri^ Audouin (sp.), which have hitherto been"" 
included in the same generic group. 

In Bu magnilabris f the whole of the upper half of the cell 
forms in fact one large cavity, part of it above and part below 
the opesia, which is closed in by the veiy large operculum 
and the membranous front wall connected with it 

The tubular orifice of the polypide-cell opens out within 
the infra-laminar compartment, and a broad, shield-like 
denticle rises in front of it. But in S. Bozien) Audouin 
(sp.), and allied species this denticular process is continued 
upv\ards, and unites with the margin of tne coll, thus farming 
an orifice with a thickened rim, arched above and produced 
below. The upper half of this orifice (which is a kind of 
second opening to the polypide- cell) is closed by the oper- 
culum ; the lower half remains open, but is overspread by the 
membranous front w all. By the structural moditication just 
• ^ Flondan Bryozoa,’ part 2, page lo. 
t 'British Museum Catalogue* (Bui^k), pL Ixv, lig. 4. 
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described the opesia is to a considerable extent concealed 
when the front wall is removed, and is represented by a large 
ioramen on each side of the calcareous plate, supporting the 
orifice ; whereas in S, mognilahns both opesia and the cavity 
of the cell below it lie open 

These differences in the cell are connected with important 
differences in the ooecial arrangements. In 8. magnilalris 
there is no external ovicell, but its place is probabl}" filled 
by a large internal chamber. The section to which 5. Rozieri 
belongs is remarkable for the size of its bilobate ocecia, closed 
in front by a movable lid. For the section of the Steganopo- 
lellida? represented by Jlembr, antigua^ Busk, Dr, Jul- 
lien’s name Smitiijgora may be adopted, but with a wider 
application than he has given to it. The differences between 
this genus and his Onychoodla are, in my judgment, of 
slight importance, and the two groups, which agree in all 
essential characters, may be united under one name. 

For the magnilahris section, Smitt’s Steganoporella will be 
the proper designation. For the Rozieri division I propose 
the name lltalamoporelht. The development of the cell in 
this genus can be well traced at the growing extremities of the 
branches in an erect and cylindrical form of T. Rozieri^ form 
gothicay which I have received from California. In the 
earliest stage the zocecium is a simple oblong box of consider- 
able depth, closed in above by a delicate and transparent 
membrane. There is no sign whatever of the oral valve, nor 
* any trace of the internal lamina. In a more advanced stage 
an arch of rather deeper hom-colour than the surrounding 
membrane makes its appearance at the top of the front wall ; 
this gradually becomes more pronounced, and at last the lower 
margin, completing the oral semicirclej is faintly outlined 
below it. In adult cells the margin round the orifice becomes 
thicker, and is slightly produced at the articular angles- 

The operculum resembles iu structure that of the Hem- 
braniporidan genus Tkairopora^ MacGr. In the younger zooecia 
there is no trace of any internal stmcture ; the growth of the 
lamina commences later on at the lower extremity of the cell. 

Besides the forms already mentioned, the Galeschara of 
MacGillivray f belongs to the Steganoporellidae. Avicularia 
seem to be wanting, and it is furnished with ocecia of the 
ordinary type. It is nearly allied to Smittipora^ if not a 
member of mat genus. 

Another species which must be referred to this famOy is the 

'* I hope to p^ve figures illustrating the structural differences in a future 
paper. 

t ' ZooL gy of Victoria/ dee. v. p. 45. 
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Diphpora cincia^ Hutton, but its precise place I am unable to 
discuss at present. 

Tbe followins; table stows tbe arrangement of the Stegano- 
porellidse which I propose : — 

Family Steganoporellidse. 

Genus Smittipora, Jiillien. 

Zocecia with the lower compartment (situated beneath tbe 
calcareous lamina) undivided. 

Type : & alpssicola, Smitt. 

Genus STEGAXOPORELiiA, Smitt (part.). 

Zocecia with the aboral compartment divided into two 
chambers by a diaphragm, tbe lower of which is connected by 
a tabular passage with the upper and contains the polypide ; 
tlie whole of the upper half of the cell forming a large cavity^ 
closerl in by the operculum and membranous front wall. 
Operculum very large. External ooecia wanting ; represented 
by an internal chamber. 

Type : 8, mugmlabtlis^ Busk. 

Genus TnALAMOPORELtA, n. gen. 

Zocecia with the lower compartment divided; from the 
centre of the anterior extremity of the lamina a narrow calca- 
reous wall is canied up to a kvel with the margin of the cell, to 
which it is united, forminGC an oritice, which is partially closed 
by the operculum ; on each side of it a large foramen. Oper- 
culum small, semicircular. Ooecia external, bilobate. 

Type : T, Uozieri^ Audouin. 


illfc«(.’EULAXii;uUx 

Oh Vlm& Podustomaia^ a Groirp embracing the Merustoinata and 
TrihihiUs, By A. S. Piceard. 

Ix a paper read in Xovemher 1S&5 before the National Academy 
o£ Sciences we have endeavoured, by giving the history of the 
Xiphosma. Poeciiopoda, and (iigantostraca. to show that while tbe 
name Xiphosura should be retained for tbe suborder of which 
Limulus is the type, the names Poecilopoda and Gigantostraca have 
been applied in such diferent senses that they cannot well he 
retained for the ]yieroi>tomata and Tiilubita taken together in the 
B©n»e we advocate. We have therefore proposed the term Podosto- 
loata for this class of ArthroiM»di. It is derived from vowi, irocbs^ 
loot* and mouth, in «iilut»iou tu the foot-like or ambulatory 
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nature of tlie cephalic appendages ^tich surround the mouth in a 
manner characteristic of the group. 

The class Podostomata may he defined as a group of marii.e 
Arthropods in which the cephalic {Limuhts) or cephalothoracic 
(Trilobites) appendages are in the form of legs, L e. ambulatory 
appendages, nsually ending in forceps or laiger claws (chelm), 
which in the sole Hving repreoentatire of the cla^^s are arranged 
in an incomplete circle around the mouth ; the basal joint of each 
leg is spiny, so as to aid in the retention and partial mastication of 
the food. No functional antennae, mandibles, or maxillae. Eyes 
both compound and simple. Pespiration by branchiae attached to 
the abdominal appendages, which are broad and lamellate in iMero- 
stomata, and cylindrical, Tvith narrow gills, in Trilobita. The brain 
supplying nerves to the eyes alone ; the nerves to the cephalic or 
cephalothoracic appendages originating from an oesophageal ring; 
the ventral cord ensheathed by a ventral arterial system more per- 
fectly developed than in insects or scorpions. Coxal glands highly 
developed, with no external opening in the adult. The class 
differs from the Arachnida, among other characters, in having no 
functional eheliceres mandibles*') or pedipalps (‘‘maxillae") ; in 
the cephalic appendages either ending in larger claws or forceps, or 
in being simple, the termiual joint not bearing a pair of minute 
claws or ungues like those of iiachnida and Insecta, enabling their 
possessors to climb as well as walk. Podobcomata have no urinary 
tubes. Luuitlvs undergoes a slight metamorphosis, while in Trilo- 
bites the adult differs from the larva in having a greater number of 
thoracic segments. 

From the Crustacea the Podobton*ata differ in the lack of func- 
tional antennae and mouth-parts, in the compound eyes having no 
rods or cones, in the brain innervating the eyes (compound and 
simple) alone, in the shape of the head and pygidium or abdominal 
shield, and in the arterial coat completely enveloping the central 
nervous cord. 

The Podostomata are divided into two orders 


I. Mtrosromafa^ w itli tiiree suborder^ : 
II. Tril(tbita. 


i Xipli^surn, 
SpHxipko’^nra. 
j Earypterida, 


On the Amtomy and Classification of the Phytopti. 

By Dr, ALrnnn Nalepa. 

The cephalothorax of the Gall-mites is unusually reduced, the 
abdomen, on the contrary, considerably extended and annulated. 
Besides the organs of the mouth the former bears only two distinctly 
quinquearticulate pairs of legs. The mouth-organs have the form 
of a more or less strongly bent rostrum. The stilettiform chelicene 
lie in a sucking-tube formed by the maxillse, which is supported by 
the labium. The maxillary palpi are four-jointed, only the basal 
joint is amalgamated with the maxilla. At the extremity of the 
abdomen nii each side of the anub there are two M?milunar retrat- 
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tile plates, wbich serve sometimes to pusb the animal forwards, 
sometimes for attachment. A.t the base of the mouth-tube com- 
mences the narrow oesophagus, which traverses the nervous centre, 
and immediately after passing through this becomes widened into 
the gastro-intestinal tube. Pyriform glandular organs are appended 
to the narrow rectum. On each side of the nervous centre are the 
salivary glands, conglomerated unicellular glands. The sexual 
organs are unpaired. The sexual apertures are situated immedi- 
ately behind tho last pair of legs. In the male the sexual aperture 
appears as a fissure surrounded by swollen margins and with a sup- 
porting plate ; in the female it is closed by a superior and an 
inferior opercular plate. The eggs and spermatoblast are developed 
from a single germinal layer. In the male animal this is sharply 
separated from the ducts and has a cylindrical form. Before the 
germinal layer there is a spherical dilatation of the seminal duct 
lined with glandular epithelium. The sperm-cells are very small, 
rounded cells. On each side of the female sexual aperture opens a 
small glandular organ (seminal pouch ?). The rudiments of the 
sexual organs appear in the larvss at first as solid cylindrical cell- 
bodies, the devdopment of which has proceeded so far before the 
last moult that it is already possible to distinguish the sexes. The 
nervous centre is represented by a con^paxatively large, cylindrical 
ganglion ; from its anterior part issue eight, and from its posterior 
part two nerves. To the present time the GaH-mites of twenty-four 
species have been closely investigated. On Garpinus I have found 
forms the abdomen of which is covered dorsally with shield-shaped 
half-rings. On Po;pulus nigra Herr P. Olschar collected deformed 
buds exactly like those of P, tremula, and which, I believe, have not 
yet been described, — Anzeiger Acad, FTeW. Wien, 18th November, 

1886, p. 220. 


On the Conodonts. By HIT. J. V. Boson and K, A. von Zittel. 

The curious minute fossils originally described by Pander under 
the name of Conodonts, and which he supposed to be the teeth of 
cartilaginous fishes of durian times, have been referred by subse- 
quent authors to various types of organisms. They have been 
regarded as fi*agments of crustaceans, as the teeth of fishes allied to 
Myaiim and Peiromyzon^ and as spines and teeth of naked Hollusca 
and Annelids. Dr. Hinde, who described many forms of these 
fossils from Silurian and later rocks, subsequently identified some of 
Pander’s species with Annelid jaws. 

The authors have discussed the question of the true nature of 
these problematical little fossils in considerable detail, and have 
described and figured their minute structure as made out by micro- 
scopical examination of thin sections, and summarize the results of 
their investigations in the following words : — ^^All the forms consist 
of paralleldayered conical laminoe, arranged one over the other ^ and 
whkh are sometimes traversed hy fine radial canalsP They then 
proceed to a comparison of the structures recognized by them with 
those diBpla 3 "ed by the various recent objects with which the Conodonts 
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have been identified, and from this arrive at the conclusion that 
they present the closest resemblance to the jaws of Annelids and of 
certain Gephyrea. They give a list of three simple and four compo- 
site forms of Oonodonts described and figured by Pander, which they 
identify with Annelid jaws figured by Ehlers, finding an agreement 
between the fossil and recent forms not only in external, but also 
in histological characters. In connexion with this comparison the 
authors call attention to the fact that in the Annelids there is in 
both jaws an alternation of teeth of a simple conical form with those 
resembling the so-called composite Oonodonts — that is to say, those 
in which the base of the organ is widened and bears two or more 
small points on each side of the large central cone. The Gephyrean, 
Halicryptus spinulosus^ which is very abundant in the Ealtie, also 
possesses denticles remarkably resembling Oonodonts both in form 
and structure. 

The authors conclude their paper as follows As the result of 
our investigations, therefore, it appears that in their structure the 
Oonodonts have nothing in common with the teeth, composed of 
dentine, of the Selachia or any other fishes, nor with the corneous 
teeth of the Cyclostomi, and that they cannot be interpreted as lingual 
denticles of MoHusca, hooks of Cephalopoda, or fractured points of 
Crustacea, but that they agree admirably both in form and structure 
with the buccal apparatus of Worms, and especially of Annelida and 
Gephyrea, 

‘‘ Consequently not only those already recognized by Hinde as 
Annelid jaws, but all the Oonodonts, are calcified cuticular buccal 
or oesophageal denticles of Worms, consisting of parallel lamellae 
superimposed upon each other. Prom the great multiplicity of form 
we may conclude that the Oonodonts are derived from numerous 
genera and species, and that consequently, in the Palaeozoic era, the 
shores of the sea were peopled with a great abundance of Worms of 
very different kinds.” — Sitzungsh. der Jc. hagr. AJead. der Wiss., 
MatTh.-^hys. Classe, 1886, pp. 108-136, with Opiates, 

Kote on the Hejjtiles and Batrachiam colluted by Captain Em. Storms 
in the Tanganyika Region. By . L. Dollo. 

In this paper M. Dollo enumerates the species of Eeptiles and 
Batrachia collected by Capt. E. Storms in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Tanganyika, and describes two new forms. The Batrachia 
recorded are Rappia marmorata, Gunth., and Bufo regalaris, 
Beuss, The known species of Eeptiles are Agama airicoUis^ Smith, 
A. planicepSi Peters, Varanus niloticiis^ Linn., Euprepes varius. 
Pet., Ohamedeon diUpis^ Leach, €. gracilis^ HaEowell, Typhlops 
Schlegelii^ Bianconi, Boodon infernalis, Gunth., Bucephalus capensis. 
Smith, Philothamnm Smithij Bocage, Psammophis sihilans^ Jan, 
Rhamphiophis rostratits, Pet., Atractaspis Bxhronii^ Smith, Causus 
rhomheaius^ Licht,, and Vipera arietanSy Schleg. 

The new species are both snakes. The Colubrine Qrayia Giardiy 
Dollo, is distinguished from Qrayia silurophagay Giinth., by having 
the anterior temporal single instead of double, three instead of two 
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postoculars, both the fourth and fifth labials touching the eye, and 
nineteen instead of seventeen longitudinal rows of scales. Griin- 
ther’s species lives in West Africa, and received its specific name 
from the fact that the specimen described had two Siluroid fishes in 
its digestive tube ; M. Dollo found in his the hind limbs of an 
Anurous Batrachian. 

The second new form is referred to the Elapidae, and constitutes 
a new genus allied to Naja^ but distinguished from all known 
Elapidse by the following characters : — 

“ A series of three or four simple teeth behind the poison-fangs. 
Eostral moderate. ^ Two nasals, in contact with the preocular. Two 
postoculars. Keck* not dilatable. Scales not arranged obliquely, 
smooth, in twentv-one longitudinal series. Anal single. Urostega 
double ” 

The genus is named BoxCLenyerhxa, in honour of Mr. Gr. A. 
Boulenger, and the species B, after its discoverer. — BiHl, 

du Roy. d^Elst. Nat. de Belgique^ tome iv. pp. 151-157. 


On Spongilla glomerata, Noll. By Dr. E. YEjDovsKf. 

The author notes that the freshwater sponge lately described by 
Noll under tlie name of Spongilla glomerata (Zool. Anz, Nov. 1886, 
p. 682) is identical with Spongilla fraqilis. Leidy, the synonymy of 
wMeh species is as follows ; — 

Spongilla fragilis, Leidy (1851), Vejdovsky (1884), Wierzeisln (1885, 
1880), F. Petr (1885; 1886), Potts (1835). 

Spongilla Lordii, Bowerhank (1863), Wierzejsld (1884). 

Spongilla contecia^ Noll (1870), Retzer (1883), 

Spongilla sibirica, Dyhowski (1878-84) 

The author further remarks upon the presence of a layer of air- 
chambers in the envelopes of the gemmules of freshwater sponges, 
such as S. fragilis, Trocliospongilla erinaceus, Euspongilla lacustns, 
Bphydatia MiUlcri^ &c., and gives the following list of the known 
European species of the group ; — 

Fam. SpongiJlidse. h. Subfam. Meyenin.®, Cart. 


a. Subfkm. SpoNUinniNiE, Cart. 

1. Genus Spongilla, 
a. Subgen. Ettspongilla, Vejd. 

1. Euspongilla laeustris, Aul, 

2. Euspongilla rhenana, Retzer. 

3, Subgen. Spongilla. 

3. Spongilla fiagilis, Leidy. 


IT. Genus TnocHOSPONGiLLA, 

rejd.^ 

4. Trochospongilla erinaceus, Bhr. 

III. Genus Ephydatia, Gray, 

nec Lam. 

5. Ephydatia Miilleri, Lieh. 

C. Ephydatia fiuviatilis, Auf. 

7. Ephydatia hohemica, Pefr. 

IV. Genus Cabtebius, Potts. 

8. Carteriuis Stephanowii, Petr. 


ZoologiscJier Anzeiger, no. 239, Dec. 0, 1886, p. 713. 


♦ The notion that Spongilla sibirica, Byb , is identical ■\\ith S. fragilis, 
Leidy, was first put forward by Mr. H. S. Carter, 
f This srenus is represented in the American fauna by Trochospongilla 
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XXI . — Descnption of a neio Snake, of the Genus Calamaria, 
from Borneo. By G-. A. BOULENUER. 

Calamaria Lovii. 

Pour upper labials, third entering the eye ; first pair of 
lower labials widely separated by the mental; no azygos 



shield in contact with the anterior chin-shields. Rostral 
as deep as broad, only a very small portion visible from 
above; the suture between the prafrontals two thirds the 
length of the frontal; latter shield as broad as long, as 
Ann. t& Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol sis. 12 
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long as tlie suture between the parietals ; no prasocular. 
Body mucli elongate, of equal thickness throughout. Scales 
in thirteen rows. Ventral plates 211; subcaudals 22. 
Plumbeous ; back with longitudinal lines of light dots ; upper 
lip yellowish (in spirit) ; side of the anterior fourth of the 
body with a series of large yellowish spots ; a few other sucli 
spots on the tail and a cross band of the same colour above 
the vent. 

Total length 265 millim. ; diameter of body 5. 

A single specimen was obtained on the Rejang River, Sara- 
wak, and presented to the Natural-History Museum by Brooke 
Low, Esq. 

I seize this opportunity to observe that Elaplus Grahowslcyi^ 
Fischer, from S.E. Borneo, of which the type specimens are 
now in the Museum, is identical wdth E, tceniiirus^ Cope. 
The characters pointed out by Dr. Fischer as distinguishing 
his new species from E, tcenhirus^ wdth which he coirectly 
compares it, are individual variations. I will merely remark 
that we have specimens from Pekin with nine or even ten 
upper labials. The range of this snake, originally described 
from Ningpo and Siam, is an exceptionally extensive one. 
In addition to the Bornean specimens just mentioned the 
species is represented in the Natural-History Museum from 
the following localities ; — Chikiang {Fortune)^ Shanghai 
{8wtnTioe)^ Pekin {Bushell)^ Darjeeling [Jerdon)^ and Pajo, 
Sumatra {Bock). 


XXII. — On a new Family of Pleurodiran Turtles, 

By G. A. Boulenger. 

A EECENT number of the ‘ Proceedings of the Linuean Society 
of New South Wales ’ (2nd ser. vol. i. 1S86) contains the 
description, by Mr. E. P. Ramsay, of a new freshwater turtle 
from the Fly River, New Guinea, which is one of the most 
striking discoveries made in recent herpetology during the 
past twenty years. Unfortunately the author does not dwell 
sufficiently upon the systematic position of his new genus, to 
which the name Carettochelys is gixm] and his comparison 
with Emyda and his remark that it appears to be a link 
between the river- and the sea-turtles are merely based on 
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superficial resemblance. xHtlioiigli all I know of the animal 
is derived from Mr. Kamsay’s description and figurcsj yet 
I think that a few words as to its systematic position will 
usefully supplement that interesting contribution. 

We may first assume that (Jarettochelys is a Pleurodiran. To 
say nothing of its habitat (all Papuasian and Australian Chelo- 
nians belonging to that division), the tendency of the neural 
bones to disappear altogether and the numerous band-like 
plates on the fore limbs are highly suggestive of sucli affinity. 
By head non-retractile ” I understand the author to mean 
that the animal is a Pleurodiran ; but not a word is said of the 
attachment of the pelvis, and the absence of epidermic scutes 
deprives us of the well-known criterion afforded by the azygos 
gular plate. Then we see that it differs from all recent 
Chelonians (save the Trionychidse, from which it is well 
distinguished, besides being a Pleurodiran, by the structure of 
the plastron) by the absence of epidermic scutes on the shell. 
It differs also from all freshwater turtles by the structure of 
the limbs, which form regular paddles, as in the marine 
turtles, and which have likewise only the two inner digits 
clawed. This of course is mere adaptive similarity, and 
implies no affinity whatever with the Chelonidse. Although 
Carettochelys stands alone among recent non-Trionychoid 
Chelonians in the absence of epidermic scutes, it agrees in tliis 
respect with the Tertiary Oryptodiran genera Anostira^ Hal- 
low., and Pseudotrio ay X, Dollo And although the limbs of 

the latter are still unknown we may provisionally, taking the 
shell only into consideration, surmise that Garettochelys holds 
in the Pleurodiran series pretty nearly the place held by these 
extinct types in the Oryptodiran series. Whatever this 
liypothesis be worth, the new genus deserves to rank as the 
type of a new family of Pleurodira, which may be chai'ac- 
terized as follows ; — 


Carettochelydidse. 

Limbs paddle-shaped, the anterior much elongate; only 
the first and second digits clawed. No epidermic scutes on 

* It is intentionally thac I abstain from meutioninj 2 : Apholidemys^ 
Pomel (Arch. Sc. Phjti. et Nat. CToneve, iv. 1847, j). referred 
Cope to the Emydidee. l^omel ciiaracterizet. it £is a Clielojiian itii the 
carapace of an Emys^ but devoid of scales, and the plastron of a Trimiyx, 
The genus is afterwards refeiTed by Gervais to Tnonyx, As it stands at 
present, however, AphoUdetays is hardly more thau a nomen nu(7u7n. 

J2* 
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the carapace and plastron. Plastron formed of the normal 
nine bones % without persisting fontanelles. 


XXIII . — Descriptions of neio South' American Characinoid 
Fishes. By G. A. Boulenger. 

Curimatus hypostoma. 

D. 11 (L 10), A. 9 (1. 8). V. 9. L. lat. 49-52. 

L. transT. 

The height of the body equals or slightly exceeds the 
length of the head^ and is contained four times in the total 
length (without caudal). Abdomen flattened in front of and 
behind the ventrals. Snout as long as the diameter of the 
eye, strongly projecting beyond the mouth, flattened iiiferiorly ; 
the diameter of the eye is contained thrice and one third to 
thrice and two thirds in the length of the head; a much 
developed adipose eyelid in front and behind. Caudal fin 
deeply forked, a little longer than the head. The height of 
the dorsal is a little less than the length of the head; its 
origin is midway between the end of the snout and the adi- 
pose fin, corresponding to the tenth to twelfth scale of the 
lateral line. Extremity of pectorals separated from base of 
ventrals by a length of three or four scales ; ventrals not 
reaching the vent. Scales with their entire margin con- 
spicuously seiTated. Uniform silvery, back darker and with 
bluish reflections ; lower caudal rays darker. 

Total length 120 millim. 

Four specimens ; from the Ucayali Biver, collected by 
Mr. W. Davis ; presented by Messrs. Veitch. 

Allied to (7. asper^ Gthr., and G. trachystethus^ Cope ; but 
the body is much less elevated in this species, which even 
surpasses 0. albula^ Gthr., in the strongly projecting snout. 

Tetragonopterus Iheringii. 

D.2/8. A.S/ie-lS. L. lat. 35-37. L. transv. 

Lateral line complete. The greatest depth of the body is 
contained twice and two thirds to thrice in the total length 

* I think it may be taken for granted that there are no interatemals, 
and that the triangular shield repi*esented on pi iii, is merely part of the 
marginal, the plastron having been sawed ofi/ 
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(without caudal) , the length of the head four times to four 
times and one third. The diameter of the eye exceeds the 
length of the snout and equals the width of the interorhital 
space ; no well-developed adipose eyelid. The maxillary 
extends beyond the anterior margin of the eye. The vertical 
from the origin of tlie dorsal tin falls behind the root of the 
ventrals, and the origin of the anal behind the last dorsal 
ray ; the pectoral reaches the root of the ventrals, or not quite 
so far, A blackish spot behind the shoulder j a silvery 
lateral band, turning to black on the tail ; dorsal, anal, and 
caudal fins finely speckled with black. 

Total length 88 millim. 

This species resembles much in coloration and proportions 
the young T, rutilus^ Jen., from which it is easily distin- 
guished by the number of dorsal and anal rays and the larger 
scales. 

Fifteen specimens, from San Lorenzo, Rio Grrande do Sul; 
collected by Dr. v. Ihering. 

Tetragonopterus Luethe n ii, 

D. 2/9. A. H/21-22. L. lat. 33-35. L. transv. 10-11. 

Lateral line not continued to the tail, extending on from ten 
to sixteen scales. The greatest depth of the body is contained 
twice and one third to twice and a half in the total length 
(without caudal), the length of the head four times. The 
diameter of the eye exceeds the length of the snout and is 
less than the width of the interorhital space ; no %vell-deve- 
loped adipose eyelid. The maxillary extends to or somewhat 
beyond the anterior margin of the eye. The vertical from 
the origin of the dorsal fin falls behind the root of the ventrals, 
and the origin of the anal just below or slightly behind the 
last dorsal ray ; the pectoral reaches the root of the ventrals, 
A round black spot behind the slioulder and another on the 
base of the caudal, the median rays of which are black ; a 
silvery lateral band ; dorsal and anal fins finely speckled with 
black. 

Total length 85 millim. 

Four adult and three young specimens from San Lorenzo, 
Rio Grande do Sul ; collected by Dr. v. Ihering, 


Three other species, from the province Rio Grande do Sul, 
were sent by Dr. v. Ihering. I refer them to T, maculatusj 
L. microstoma y Hensel, nec Giinth.), T, rutilusy Jen., and 
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j\ ulihCiirnSj Hens. The following synopsis is made from the 
specimens transmitted by the above-named gentleman : — 


I. Lateral line continued to the tail. 


A. Dorsal with nine branched rays. 

Depth of the body not more than twice and a half in the total 
length (without caudal) ; 22 to 28 branched rays in the 
7 

anal ; scales G4-~;i7 

6 

Depth of the body more than twice and a half in the total 
length ; diameter of the eye much greater than the length 
of the snout 5 19 to 24 branched rays in the anal; 

scales ns—; 9 


maculatus. 


rutihis. 


5 

Depth of the body thrice in the total length ; diameter of the 
eye not exceeding the length of the snout ; 19 branched 

rays in the anal ; scales 

4 


ohmtrns. 


13. Dorsal with eight branched rays ; anal with sixteen 
to eighteen. 

Depth of the bodv more than twice and a half in the total 

length (without caudal) ; scales IheringiL 

3—4 


n. Lateral line not continued to the tail. 

Dorsal with line branched rays; anal with twenty-one or 
twenty-two ; depth of the body not more tlian twice and 
a half in the total length (without caudal); scales 

Luethenii. 


XXIA. — 2\ofes on some 8j)€cits of Inland ilollusca. 

By T. L). A, Cockerell. 

Arion aier^ L. 

The distribuiion of the colour-varieties of this species is 
peculiar: a brght brick-red form (var. ruhra^ iJoq.-Tand. 
1855) appears to be prevalent in Belgium, though^ so far as 
is at present known^ it does not occur in Britain. IJy 
brother found it commonly at Biussels, and last year the Hon. 
Miss M. C. E. Leigh sent me specimens from tipa, together 
with the variety Draiarnaldi^ and Anon subfusensj 

Drap. It is generally supposed that the red forms of Arion arc 
developed in dry situations, while the darker or black varieties 
iuliabil dam]» and niar.^liy spots j and this seems to have been 
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tlie case with the Belgian var. rubra^ as Miss Leigh writes : — 
I observed three red slugs, two in one path and one in 
another, in a wood outside and some way above the town. 
The paths W'ere a short distance from a stream, but them- 
selves very dry, full of stones and slate, surrounded by grass, 
heatlier, and bushes.” My brotlier (S. G. C.) has also taken 
the brick-red variety at Eouen. 

Snccinea vitrea^ Jeffr. 

This species was first described as S, puiriSj var, vitrea 
by Gwyn Jeffreys, who subsequently identified it with More- 
let’s S. vu'esce72s f, and it has since been known under the 
latter name to British conchologists. As a species I think it is 
at least as distinct as most others of the genus ; but it seems 
extremely doubtful whether our form is Morelet’s 8 . virescens^ 
since the figure of that species given by Kobelt (Rossm. Icon, 
fig. 2088) belongs evidently to a variety or subspecies of 
S. Pftifferi. Baudon’s 8 . debilis closely resembles our species 
in shape, but it is much smaller, and appears also to belong to 
the Pfeifh'i-^^oXiQXi of the genus. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary, since neither Morelet’s virescens nor Baudon’s debilis 
belong even to the same section of the genus, to adopt for 
our species Jeffreys’ s name vitrea\^ the characters being a short 
and blunt spire, sliallow suture, large aperture, and" the ex- 



1. Wre^&le, Yorks. Var. aurea : Olonmoi. 

tremely fragile and thin texture of the shell. The typical 
form of the species is pale greenish and transparent, sometimes 
inclining to pale brown ; but a variety which I call aurea occurs 
near Clonmel in Ireland, and is of a beautiful translucent 
amber colour. 

♦ ^ British Conchology/ vol. i. p. 152. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 1878. 

i S. vitrea has been recorded from the following counties in Britain : — 
Kent, Surrey, ^Middlesex, Warwick, Herts, Hants, Worcester, Sussex, Cai> 
inarthen, Tipperary, and Corkj and I have recently received it fioni 
Yorkshire, which is the m northern locality at present known. 
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Sucdnea Ifeiffen, Eossno. [S. ora/tV, Gould), 

This has been Ycry generally known as 8. elegans in Eng- 
land, but the true S. elegans^ Risso, is comparatively scarce 
in this country. 

Gould’s Succinea ovalis, which is very conraon on the 
North-American continent, is undoubtedly identical with this 
species, and indeed it would seem that 
S. Pfeiferi or ovalis had its origin, to- 
gether with such species as Helix jnil- 
chella and Cochlicopa lulrica, in tlie 
boreal regions of Europe and America, at 
a time when the two continents were still Gonld. 

united. S. elegans, on the other hand, Ontano. 

seems to have its greatest development in central and soutliern 
Europe, producing such forms as 8. Dunhei i, Zeleh., S. hin- 
garica, Hazay, and 8. megalonyxia, Bourg. In an interest- 
ing collection of shells from St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, 
sent to me by my brother (Hr. D. B. Cockerell), there are 
specimens of 8. ovalis, which are scarcely to be distinguished 
from Baudon’s var. vmtricosa of 8, Pj-eifferi, and from the 
same locality sv''h well-known European forms as Gonulus 
fulvus, Drap., Helix pulchella, Sliill. (type form), Cochlicopa 
/aJ?'?cff,Miill.,ZfTO??«'a truncatula, Hiill, (of the American form 
humilis. Say, and an elongated variet)’ resembling rustica, 
Lea), Planorhis parvus, Say {=glaber, Jeffreys), and Pisi- 
diumpusiilum, Gmel. {=abditum, Hald.), as well as an abun- 
dance of American species, some very closely allied to 
European forms, and others peculiarly American, the list 
including: — Hyalina indentata. Say; H. elecinna, Gould; IT. 
arhorea, Say ; H. minuscula, Binney ; Helicodiscus lineatus, 
Say ; Gonulus chersinus, Say (var.) ; Helix alternata. Say ; 
H. perspectiva, Say (var.) ; H. striatella, Anth. ; ff. mo- 
nodon, Rack, and a distinct variety; H. albolahris. Say; 
Pipa contracta. Say ; P. rupicola. Say ; P. faUax, Say ; 
Planorlis armigmts. Say ; Pomatiopsis lapidaria. Say ; Pisi- 
dium variahile. Prime; Spharium stnatimm, Lam,; 8. 
iumidum, Prime; and 8. sulcatum, Lam. 

B Pnory Eoad, Bedfi rd Par]?, 

Chiswick, Feb. 6^ 1887- 
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XXV . — Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca ^ — 
No. XXIIL On some Silurian Genera and Species^ 
{continued). By Prof. T. Eupert Jones, F.E.S., F.Gr.S. 

[Plates IV., V., VL, VIT.t] 
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Introduction. 

At pp. 343, 344, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for April 
1886, is a full account of the history of the valuable collec- 
tions of Silurian Ostracoda which have been described 
in part by the late Dr. Harvey B. Holl and myself. 
Some of the Beyrichire and their allies were treated of and 
figured in the same number of the Ann. & Alag. Nat. Hist., 
and others in the number for last May, pp. 403-414, with 
further illustrations. I have now to continue the work with- 
out the aid of our lamented friend, except so far as* many 
valuable drawings prepared by him, some indeed within a 

* For No. XXII. see Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist for October 188G, p. 249. 

t These Plates have been drawn with the aid of a grant from tlie 
Royal Society for the illustration of Fossil Entomostraca. Mr. C, D. 
Sherhom has ‘kindly given me help in cataloguing, comparing, sketching* 
and measuring the species. 
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few months of his death^, are at hand for reference and com- 
parison. Not a few of these have been incorporated in the 
accompanying Plates. 

The Osti*acoda that still remain in the above-mentioned 
Collections to be described are chiefly those appertaining to 
Macrocypris^ Fontocypris^ Bythocypris^ Gythere^ Cytherellaj 
Thlipsura^ FEchmina^ Prhnitiay &Q, i and in estimating the 
leading characteristics of the carapace, the relative size of the 
two valves, the shape of each extremity, and other features 
of the carapace, Dr. Holl’s comparative drawings, often 
several for one object, are vivid expressions of his views on 
the subject, and frequently of much service in determining 
the genus and species. 

I. Macrocypris, G. S. Brady, 1867. 

Cy there, Bairdia^ &c., auotorum. 

1807. Macrocypris^ G. S. Brady, Intellectual Observer, vol. xii. p. 119 ; 

Monogr. Kecent Brit. Ostrac./’ Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. 1868, 
p. 391 ; Keport Ostrac. ^ Chullenger ’ Exped. 1880, p. 40. 

Carapace subcylindrical or long triangular, and often 
BairdiaAike^ generally elongate, attenuated at the extremi- 
ties ; valves thin, smooth, unequal, with bevelled plates 
within the ends, more or less sinuate on the ventral margin, 
the right larger than the left and overlapping dorsally ; 
hinge-line flexuous. 

This genus is a member of the section of the Ostracoda 
known as Podocopa, and belongs to the family Cyprididse, 
■which comprises marine as well as freshwater species. 

Some specimens obtained from the Silurian shales appear to 
belong to this genus, and represent certainly three undescribed 
species. Formerly such specimens were referred to Gy there 
a name used to cover the generic alliance of those small 
Dstracoda which could not be exactly or satisfactorily de- 
termined. Now, however, that not only Gy there but its 
allied genera have been fully elucidated in the living state, it 
is found that the genus does not comprehend many of the 
fossil forms once referred to itt* Whether these really 

* In September last. See Geol. Mag. for Nov. 18b6, p. 527, 
t Br, G. S. Brady’s researches on the Recent Ostracoda have given 
U8 much clearer views than we had heretofore of the relationship of 
these Bhalved Eutomostraca, and have enabled us to refer several of the 
fostil forms to their probable genera as represented among their modern 
and existing allies. See, for instance, the paper on “ Some Carbonife- 
rous Ostracoda/' Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for October 1S8G. Among 
l)r, Brady's many valuable memoirs and monographs we note more espo- 
eiaiiy his ’'Mom/graph of the Recent British Ostracrdii/’ Trun.^ Linn. 
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belong to the Cytheridse or to the Cyprididge it is often 
diflScult to say ; but the genus Cythere comprises very few of 
the smooth subovate forms, and none that have toothless 
hinges. Hence we find that a real Gythere is scarcely known 
in Palaeozoic strata ; and -when the term is applied to such old 
forms it is in a very general and probably artificial sense. 

1 . Macrocyprts Vinei^ sp. nov. 

(PL IV. figs. 1 , 2 , 3 ; and woodcut.) 

388iJ. Bairdia elongata^ Munster (?),’’ Vine, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
vol. xxxyiii. p. 48. 



Marroci/pns Vinci f sp. nov. Thick \ariety ($ ?). Magn. 2o diam. 
Vine Coll. lxv,. Bed no. 46. 


Proportions* : 



Lens'th. 

Height. 

Fig. 3 ; 

41 

14 

Woodcut : 

404 

13 

Fig. 1 : 

39 ' 

13 

Fig. 2 : 

33 

10 


Thickness. 

13 

10 


Measurements of some specimens in lOOOths of an inch : — 


Length. 

80 

80 

75 

Go 


Height. Thickness. 

29 25 Vine Coll. Bed no. 40. 

23 20 Vine Coll. Bed no. 46. 

27 22 Vine Coll. Bed no. 46. 

24 18 Smith Coll. Eailway, Ironbridge. 


Carapace smooth, nearly equivalved, elongate, subcylin- 
drical, tapering at each end 5 rounded and compressed in front, 
obliquely acute ai the postero- ventral extremity ; arched 
above, nearly straight below. In some cases the dorsal edges 
fall in a little, so that the middle of the back is slightly flat- 
tened. The ventral edge of the left valve slightly overlaps 
its fellow, and sometimes an overlap by the right valve on the 
dorsal edge is discernible, but not so strong as in most of the 
recent species. Some indications of a rose-shaped muscle- 
spot are visible. 


Soc.xxvi.lSBBj the ‘^Monograph of the Pcht-Tertiary Entomostraca,” d:c., 
hv Brady, Crosskey, and Bohertson, Palseont. Soc., li>74; and Dr. Ih’ady’b 
^‘Report on the Ostracoda of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition,” 1880. 

* If these pYO])nrtional numbers ha dhided h} th(> roMilts \sill hp 
the leal m^a^ureuientte in millimetres andpait^ of a miliimctre. 
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Excepting that its dorsal border is much less arched, this 
species resembles in many respects 2L orientalis^ Brady, 

Ostracoda of the ^ Challenger,’ ” p. 42, pL i. fig. 4. 

The seyeral specimens differ in detail. Fig. 3 shows the 
best example. Some are shorter and higher on the back 
towards the posterior third than others (woodcut, Vine Coll. 
LXY7). Possibly the narrow individuals were males. The 
relative convexity also of the lateral contour differs, being 
more median in some (as in fig. 3 b) than in others. The 
hinder extremity often varies in outline, probably on account 
of different states of preservation (figs. 1 and 2 are such casts). 

This fine species is named after Mr. G. B. Vine, of Shef- 
field, who so generously gave me the valuable collection, 
on accumulating and arranging which he had bestowed much 
labour. 

Mr. Vine states that the finest specimens of this species 
were obtained from the shales over the Wenlock Lime- 
stone.” 

fVine Coll. no. i. Bed no. 46. Shales over 
Wenlock Limestone, figs. 
1 and % 

IJ. Bed no. 40. Buildwas Beds. 
LXIV7. Buildwas Beds. Small. 
LXV 7 . Shales over VT eiilock Lime- 
stone. Woodcut. 

LXVII. Bed no. 46. Shales over 
Wenlock Limestone. 

Five r Smith Coll. 65. Kailway-cutting, side of 
specimens ; 1, Severn, Iroiibridge, fig. 3. 

2 . 2Iacrocypris ehgans^ sp. nov. 

(PI. V. tigs, 8 a, 8 &, 8 c.) 

Proportions : — L. 22. H. 10. Th. 10 . 

An elegant, subreniform, smooth, convex carapace, higher 
and more boldly rounded behind than in front, as seen in the 
profile, fig. 8 but equally compressed at the ends, as shown 
by the acute-oval contour, fig. 8 b. The right valve is larger 
than the left, overlapping all round. The back is elliptically 
arched, the ventral margin is sinuous, and the ends unequally 
rounded ; end view nearly round. 

The Bythocypris2 pyrula^ J. & 1C., of the Mountain -lime* 
stone (Ann. & Mag. Kat. iiist. October 1886, p. 252, pi. vi. 
figs. 10 and 11 ) is not unlike this species in general appear- 
ance. 

Vine Coll, (one specimen) no. ill. Bed no. 40, Buildwas 

Beds, 
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3. Macrocypris siliquoides^ sp. nov. 

(PL V. figs. 9 9 9 c.) 

Proportions : — L. 22. H. 8. Th. 6^. 

ProbaLly a Macrocypris^ tlie right valve being somewhat 
larger than the left. Carapace small, long, and narrow, or 
elongate-amygdaloid ; nearly cylindrical, bat tapering at the 
ends, and somewhat compressed anteriorly. More arched on 
the back than below, where the margin is slightly sinuous 
and incurved. 

Two specimens. Vine Coll. no. IV 2 . Bed no. 46. Shales 

over the Wenlock Limestone ; and 
no, 22. Buildwas Beds. 

4. Macrocypris symmetrica^ sp. nov. 

(PI. VIL tigs. 8 a, 8&.) 

Proportions : — L. 15J. H. 7. Th. 5. 

Measm-ement in lOOOths of an inch : — 

L. 30. II. 16. Th. 12. 

Carapace small, smooth, subcylindrical, narrow, almond- 
shaped in profile ; feebly arched above, slightly curved below, 
rounded at the ends, one of them (anterior) more compressed 
than the other. Right valve overlapping the left. Edge 
view narrow, acute-ovate. 

This is smaller and proportionately shorter and thicker than 
M, sihq^uoides. 

Smith ColL (one specimen) no. 63i, Woolhope. 

5. 2Iacrocyj)ris ? alta^ sp. nov, 

(PI. V. figs. 10 a, 10 6.) 

Proportions : — L. 13. H. 84. Th. 6, 

Carapace small, convex, short, subovate, rounded above and 
at the ends, nearly straight below. Compressed in front, so 
that the lateral contour is ovate with one acute end. The 
right valve is apparently the largest. 

Smith Coll, (one specimen) no. 53^. Railway-cutting, 
side of Severn, Ironbridge, 

5. Macrocypris^ crassulaj sp. nov. 

(PL YIL figs. 10 a, 106.) 

Proportions : — L. 19. H. 10. Th. 8. 

Taking the narrowest (lowest) end for the anterior, the 
right valve of this carapace strongly overlaps the other. This 
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character is found in Oytherella and 2Iacrocypris, The 
shape of this carapace does not correspond at all with that of 
Cytherella, nor closely with that of any known Macrocijpris ; 
but rather than make it the basis for a new genus, I have pro- 
visionally grouped this specimen with Macrocypins^ which has 
the right valve larger than the left, ‘though not so markedly 
overlapping all round as in this instance. 

The carapace is of a narrow-subovate form with very thick 
valves, the right strongly overlapping the left all round. It 
has a considerable median convexity. Edge view compressed- 
oval with subacute ends ; end view nearly round. At first 
sight this little carapace looks like a dwarf Bythocypris PhtlUp'- 
sianaj but the overlapping valve is the right instead of the 
left. 

Unique: collected by Dr. H. B. Hoil in the Wenlock 
Limestone, Crofts, near Malvern. 

IL PoNTOCYPRis, G. 0. Sars, 1865. 

Pontocypris^ G. S. Brady, Report Ostracoda ^ Cliallenger ’ Expedition, 

1880 , p. 

Several specimens in Mr. Vine’s Collection have a some- 
what Bairdia-Mk^ carapace, but having one valve overlapping 
the other on the dorsal border, and overlapped on its own 
ventral edge. This condition of the valves separates the form 
under notice from Bairdia. Its peculiar subtriangular shape 
presents a close analogy to that of Poatocypris ; and as the 
recent forms, though with less overlap, do not gainsay a near 
relationship, I provisionally refer it to this genus. 

1. Pontocypris Mawii^ sp. nov. 

(PL IV. figs. 4a-4c?, & fig. 7 ; fig. 6, var. gibhem^ ? ?.) 

Length. Height. Thieknesb. 

{ Fig. 4 : 36 18 12 

Fig. 7 : 32 16 

Fig. 6 : (var.) 29 18 11 

Measurement in lOOOths of an inch : — 

Fig. 4: L. 68. H. 35. Th. 33. 

Carapace convex, triangular-ovate or subpyriforni ,* arched 
above, neaidy straight below ; sharp, compressed, and ta[)eriug 
at the ends ; posteriorly more attenuate, and with a longer 
slope than in front, where it is almost truncate, curving witli 
a sudden slope downwards, and less compressed than behind. 
Thus the antero-dorsal slope is steeper and more convex than 
the hinder slope, which is longer and flatter, and makes the 
postero-ventral angle more produced than the front. The 
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thicker and higher end being the anterior is proved in recent 
specimens by the position of internal organs. The valves 
are smooth and snbtriangular ; the left overlaps the other 
on the dorsal border, and the right valve overlaps on the 
ventral border. The lateral contour (seen in the edge view) 
is subovate, with rather flattened sides and subacute ends ; 
but These features differ with individuals. The shape differs 
from long- to short-pyriform (figs. 4 and 6). Thus, still 
keeping their differences within bounds, the valves are much 
longer in figs, 4 and 7 than in fig. 6 (var. gibhera). The 
diflerences between the short and hump-backed variety (fig. (j) 
and the long pear-shaped form (figs. 4 and 7) are striking, 
but not sufficient to make them specifically distinct. They 
may be sexual differences : the valves W’ere probably thin in 
substance. 

Gr. S. Brady’s figure of Pontocypris faba (Reuss), Report 
Ostrac. ^ Challenger,’ ” ph i. fig. 4, comes near to our yilu- 
rian form j but this latter seems to be distinct from any, and 
requires a name. I propose to name it P, dedicating 

it to Mr. George Maw, F.G.S., who so thoughtfully had 
some tons of the tiiluvian shales near Benthall, in Shropshire, 
thoroughly washed and sifted, and instigated his palseonto- 
logical friends to submit the sorted contents to scientific 
examination. 

There is much resemblance between the Lower-Silurian 
Cythere Jukesuina, J, & H , Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. ii. p. 57, pi. vii. fig. 6 (misprinted fig. 7,” ibid, p. 62), 
and some of the specimens before us. The former, however, 
has a more tapering posterior moiety (regarded as “ anterior,” 
loc. cit,)j and less of the dorsal convexity. It is advisable to 
refer the above-mentioned Kildare specimen to Poniocypris. 


Twenty-seven J 
specimens * ^ 


Vine Coll. no. V. (fig. 6), Bedno.22, Build- 
was Beds. 

VI. Bed no. 25, Tickwood 
Beds. 


VII. (figs. 4 and 7). Bed no. 22. 
Buildwas Beds. 

IX. Bed no. 25. Tickwood 
Beds. 


LXIV, 


ie> 17 J 18 " 


Buildwas Beds. 


Ten specimens ; — Smith Coll. no. 66. Eailway-cutting, side 

of fcSevein, Iroubritlgc. 
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2. Pontocypns Smithii^ sp. nov. 

(PI. IV. figs. 5 a-o d,) 

Proportions : — L. 38. H. 20. Th. 16. 

Measui’ements in lOOOtlxb of an inch : — 

Lenorth. Heii?ht. Thickueas, 

74 40 30 

74 30 

Carapace conveXj smooth, subreniform, with rounded ends, 
equally compressed. The anterior half sloping down quickly 
and the hinder half slowly from above downwards. Back 
eiliptically convex ; ventral margin rather incurved. Left 
valve subpyriform, overlapping on the back, and the right 
valve nearly kidney-shaped, overlapping ventrally. 

Smith Coll, (four specimens) no. 64. Wenlock Beds, 
Dudley Ca&tle. Also found in the Woolhope Shale, at the 
Wych, ilaivern, by the late Dr. HolL 

Dedicated to Jlr. John Smith, of Kilwinning, Ayrshire, 
who kindly confided his Collection to me for examination, 
and who has thus largely added to the store of available 
specimens of Ostracoda from the Silurian shales of Shrop- 
shire. 


III. Bythocxpris, Brady, 1880. 


Carapace smooth, more or less reniform ; left valve much 
larger than the right, which it overlaps both on the dorsal and 
ventral margins” (^‘Report Ostracoda of the ‘Challenger,’” 

p. 45). 

1. Bytltocypris HolUi^ sp. nov. 

(PI. V. figs. 1 ^8, 1 2 ; PI. VI. figs. 3 a, 3 5, 4 a, 4 b.) 


Proportions : 


Length. Height. Thickness. 

Pl.V.fig. 1: 35 19 15i 

PL VI. tig. 3: 34 21 17 

PL V. tig. 2: 344 22^ 

PL VL fig. 4 (crushed) 33 16 15 


Carapace convex, smooth, reniform, nearly semicircular on 
the back^ gently sinuous below. Edge view acute-oval • end 
view ovate. Left valve overlapping the right along the 
ventral border and nearly all round. In these features it 
connects itself with Bythocypris, PL VI. fig. 3, probably 
the female, is higher and more ovate than PL V. fig. 1, being 
more convex in the posterior third and less incurved on the 
ventral border. PL V. fig. 2 is much higher and proportion- 
ally shorter than either tig. 1 or PL VL fig. 3, with a straight 
ventral and a highly arched dorsal line ; and one end (poste- 
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rior) is much less rounded, being more truncate^ with a steeper 
slope, than the other. It is possibly an old female or an obese 
variety. PL VI. fig. 4, is a somewhat crushed individual. 

This fine species is dedicated to the memory of my late 
friend and fellow-workei% Dr. H. B. Holl, several of whose 
careful drawings aid me in the present work. 

Dr. Holl pointed out to me not long ago that this species 
has nearly the shape of CythereUina siliquay var. grandis^'^ 
J. & H. (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iii. p. 217, 
pi. xiv. fig. 1 ), blit the lateral contour (edge view) is distinctly 
different, as well as the end view. No doubt, however, exists 
that this var. grandis should now be regarded as Bythocypris 
grandisj J. & H. So also 0. siliqua var. ovata^ not far 
removed from the present Pi. V. fig. 2 , and PL VL fig. 3, 
may be looked upon as the female of B, grandis^ 

Vine ColL (five specimens) LXVI^,, 3 . Tickwood Beds. 

Smith ColL (five specimens) no. 50. Dudley Tunnel. 


2. Bythocypris^ reniformis, sp. nov. 
(PL VI. figs. 1 a, 1 J, 2 d, 2 b.) 


Proportions : 


{ 


Fig 

Fig. 


1 ; 

2 ; 


Length, Height. 

33 15 

25 12 


Thickness. 

13 

10 


Probably a Bythocypris^ kidney-shaped, convex, and much 
more compressed at one end (anterior) than the other, as seen 
in the edge views, figs. 1 h and 2 J. Fig. 1 a differs from 
fig. 2 d in being larger and not so high proportionally in 
front. 

This species is narrower than B, Hollii^ and has its greatest 
convexity at the posterior third instead of in the middle. 


Vine ColL (two specimens) no. LXVI 3 . Tickwood Beds. 


3. Bythocypris^ hotelloides. sp. nov. 

(PL Vll. figs. 2d, 2 5.) 

Proportions: — L. 31. H. 14. Th. 14. 

Nearly oblong, convex, subcylindrical, like a sausage ; 
upper and lower edges parallel; the ends rounded almost 
equally. Edge view long-oval. End view round. 

Smith ColL (three specimens) no. 81 ^, 3 . Benthall Edge, 

Ironbridge. 

^ Keeping for Cytkerellina sUiqua fig. 6 and those specimens that 
actually show the internal sulcate structure. 

Ann <& Mag,N. HisU Ser. 5. FcZ. xix. 13 
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4. Bvthocypris testacella^ sp, nov. 

(PL V. figs. 5 a, 5 5,5 c.) 

Proportions: — L. 27. H. 12. Th. 10. 

One specimen from Malvern : L. 60, H. 25-lOOOths inch. 

Long and narrow, but arched on the back ; rounded at the 
ends and depressed along an antero-dorsal slope. Left valve 
largest, overlapping on the back. It has somewhat the 
appearance of a Testacella or of a hurap-backed leech. Edge 
view long, narrow-oval. End view short-ov^ate. 

Vine Coll, (four) no. LXVig. Tickwood Beds. 

Smith Coll, (two) no. 81. Benthall Edge, Ironbridge. 

Also found by the late Dr. Holl in the Wenlock Shale of 
Malverru 

5. Byihocypris symmetrieaj sp. nov. (PI. VII. figs. 3 a, 

3 h (var, c), 4 a, 4 5 (var. a^lh fvar. a).) 

Length. Height Thickness. 

fFig. 7 (var. a): 23 12 10 

Proportions : s Fig. 4 (var. 5); 18| 94 74 

(.Fig. 3 (var. c): 17 8 6 

A series of smooth oblong-ovate carapaces, varying in size 
and somewhat in profile, from figs. 7 a to 4 a and 3 a. The 
uniformly narrow subovate edge views of these varieties con- 
stitute an important link in their relationship. 

Vine Coll, no, IT 3 . Bed no. d 6 . 

XII. Bed no. 38. 

XV. (fig. 3). Bed. no. ? 

Smith Coll. no. 62 (figs. 4 and 7). Railway- 
cutting, side of Severn, 
Ironbridge. 

79. Red Shale, Malvern Tun- 
nel (west end), 

81. Benthall Edge, Ir on- 
bridge. 


^ine 3 
limens: 1 


N 

specimens 


Thiiteen 

specimens 




6 . Bythocyprts concinnay sp. nov. (PL V. figs. 6 a, 
6 5, 6 c, and fig. 7 (var. ovalis),) 


Proportions : 


Length. 
: 23 
: 19 


Height. Thickness. 

11 94 

9 
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Measurements in lOOOtlis of an inch ; — 

Length. Height, Thickness. 
Large individual (fig. 6 a). 46 20 18 

Var, ovalis (fig. 7). ... 42 20 20 

Carapace small, smooth, convex, acute-ovate ; not quite so 
much arched on the ventral as on the dorsal margin ; highest 
near the middle, hut sloping oflf more gently to the anterior 
end, which is sharper and slightly more compressed than the 
posterior. The left valve (taking the most compressed moiety 
of the valves as the anterior) is larger than the other and 
overlaps it all round. 

A more decidedly oval form (that is, with equal ends) is 
shown by fig. 7 (var. ovalis), 

B, coiicinna has some features in common with B, cuneola 
of the Carboniferous formation, but is quite distinct in other 
respects (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Oct. 1886, p. 250, pL vi. 
figs. 3-7). 

Some rather obscure, subcylindrical, long-oval, internal 
casts of small valves, much like those of the above-mentioned 
form, were described in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. iii. 1869, p. 212, woodcut fig. 1, as Cy there Grind-^ 
rodiana ; but the latter are too small to be matched exactly. 
These little casts were from the Woolhope Shales of West 
Malvern. 


^ Smith Coll. no. 61 (fig, 6). Stoke-Saye, near 
Nine \ the Craven Arms, 

specimens: 1 62 (fig. 7). Railway-cutting, 

L side of Severa, Ironbridge. 

Also from the Aymestry Limestone, Chance’s Pitch, Led- 
bury (jDr. Holl), 


7. Bythocypris Phillipsiana (Jones & Holl). 

(PI. V. figs. var, major ; figs. 4 a, 4 J, 4 c, typicai) 

1860. Bairdin Phtllqjsiana, J. & H., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 4, 
to], iii. p, 213, pi. xiv. fig. 7. 

Length. Height. Thickness. 


Proportions: 


-o. of Left valve 
Right valve 

{ Left valve 
Right valve 
Thickness of carapace 


27 

16^ 

22| 

14 

an inch 

: — 

56 

33 

53 

27 

48 

27 

45 

22 


14 

8 


17 

13 * 
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This STibtriangular or subreniform carapace has been already 
sufficiently described in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for 
March 1869, from the Wenlock Limestone, near Malvern. 
The present specimens, however, of the typical form (PL V. 
fig. 4) have rather thinner valves and therefore more delicate 
outlines in profile and contour. We recognized it also in a 
Scandinavian Limestone (loc, cti,). 

PL V. fig. 3 shows a larger and more ovate carapace, with 
proportionally thinner valves (var. major ) . 

The Carboniferous variety of tliis species (var. carhonioa^ 
J. & K., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, voL xviii. p. 259, 
pi. vi. fig. 1) is very much like this predecessor, with but 
slight modification of its features. 

\lne Coll, (two specimens). Fig. 3. No. vilt. Beds 
no, 25 and 25*, Tickwood Beds. 

Smith Coll, (three). Fig. 4. No. 53. Railvvay-cutting, 
side of Severn, Ironbridge. 

8. Bythocypris ymtulosa^ sp. nov. 

(PL VII. figs. 13 a, 13 J.) 

Length. Height, Thickness. 
Proportions : — 20 11 13 

Measurements in lOOOths of an inch : — 

Left valve 35 18 

Right valve 31 15 

Thickness of carapace - ... 17 

Carapace strong, convex, ovate-oblong, arched above, 
straight below ; hinder end rounded ; front depressed, con- 
tracted, and sloping, with an oblique curve. Left valve 
overlapping all round. Lateral contour (edge view) acute- 
ovate. Surface pimpled with (red) raised spots. 

Smith Coll, (one) no. 40. Stoke-Saye, near Craven Arms. 

(three) no. 60. Railway-cutting, side of 

Severn, Ironbridge. 

9. Bytkocypris ? seminulunij sp. nov. 

(PL VI, figs. 9 < 2 , 9 6.) 

Proportions : — L. 9^. H. 5. Th. 4^. 

Carapace small, convex, subreniform, arched above, nearly 
straight below ; ends nearly equal, but one rather more fully 
curved than the other. Lateral convexity central and sym- 
metrical (tig. 9 J), making an acute* oval outline. 

Smith Coll.^ (one) no. 53x. Railway-cutting, side of 

Severn, Ironbridge. 
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10. Bythocypris acina^ sp. nov, 

(PL VL figs. 10 a, 10 b.) 

Proportions: — L. 11. H. 7. Th. 5. 

Carapace smallj nearly ovate, but less convex below than 
above, and contracted at one end like a grape-stone. Poste- 
rior moiety highly arched on the dorsal and postero-dorsal 
border. The front contracted, so as to project like the small 
end of a pear. Left valve larger than tlie other. Edge view 
oval, with sharp ends. 

Smith Coll, (two specimens) no. 52. Eailway-cutting, 
side of Severn, Ironbridge. 


11. Bythocyj^ris phaseolus, sp. nov. 
(PL VI'L figs. 11 a, 11 12 a, 12 5.) 


Length. 

Proportions: I III IJ- 


Height. Thickness. 
10 


Fig. 12 a is a short, high, somewhat oblong carapace, 
arclied above, almost straight below, flattish on the sides, and 
well curved at the nearly equal ends ; resembling a kidney- 
bean. The edge view (tig. 12 1) is of a narrow, compressed, 
subovate outline, witli one end much more acute than the 
other. Fig. 11a is more kidney-shaped than fig. 12 a, and 
n I is fuller (thicker) than 12b \ this may be a sexual if not 
a varietal feature. 

Vine Coll, (six specimens) no. xil. Beds no. 22 and no. 38. 
Buildwas Beds. 


lY. Cy THERE, Muller, 1785. 

Valves unequal (left valve rather larger than the right), 
oblong-ovate, subreniform, or quadrate. Surface either 
smooth or variously ornamented. Hinge-line distinct, toothed 
more or less strongly at its ends. 

Excepting in this last particular there are some Silurian 
Ostracoda wdiicli w'ould range among such Gytkerce as may 
have smooth subreniform carapaces, like Cytkere ? laganella^ 
Brady (^ Challenger ’ Ostrac. p. 63, pL xvi. fig. 7). As the 
place of the hinge-joints is distinctly shown in some of the 
specimens before me, it may be allowed that those which have 
a generally similar aspect and straight hinge-lines should be 
provisi(>nally placed in this subgroup of the genus ; and thus 
the introduction of a new generic name is avoided. In this 
category we find ; — PL V 1. figs. 5 and 6, as large forms, 
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with some variation in shape ; PI. VII. figs. 1 and 5, much 
alike in outline, but differing in lateral contour ; figs. 6 and 14, 
nearly agreeing in outline and differing very little in contour. 


1 . Cythere Eolln^ sp. nov. (PL VL figs. 5 a, 
5ly 5 c (var. a), figs. 6 a, 6 5, 6 c (var. 5).) 


Len^h. 

-o L* f Fig. 5 : 46i 
Proportions: I 

Measurements in lOOOths of an inch 


Heiarht. Thickness. 

23 18 

23 19 


Fig. 6 : 66 


Var. a. Large, conves, smooth, ovate-oblong, relatively 
long, thick and high in the posterior moiety and well-rounded 
behind; sloping up in the an tero- ventral region to the nar- 
rower but neatly rounded front. Back straight along hinge- 
line. Edge view acute and narrow-ovate. End view some- 
what ohovate, almost round. 

This is near Qyihere snperba, Jones and Kirkby, from the 
Lower Carboniferous strata of Scotland (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist, for October 1886, p. 266, pi. is. fig. 11 ) ; but it is 
longer and narrower- 

Two specimens, Smith Coll. no. 8 I 2 . Benthall Edge, 
Ironbridge. 

Var. h (figs. 6 , u, S, c). This is also suboblong and other- 
wise like var. a; but it is lelatively shorter, thicker, and 
higher behind, and less contracted in front. The anterior 
extremity is symmetrically rounded. The left valve is larger 
than the right (as in fig. 5), and overlaps to a small extent on 
the ventral border. Edge view ovate, somewhat compressed. 

This is still nearer to C. superha in shape than var. a ; but 
still it is not identical with it. 

It was collected by the late Dr. H. B, IIoll, from the 
Woolhope Limestone of the Malvern Tunnel ; and to him the 
species is here dedicated, with cordial appreciation of his high 
worth as a geologist and palaeontologist. 

It is quite possible that these varieties, a and could each 
claim specific standing j on the other hand, it might be that 
0. superla should be a variety with them. For convenience, 
however, and according to what we know of Paleozoic Cj the- 
ridse, I think it will be best to hold them in the arrangement 
indicated above. 

(Four specimens.) Fig. 6 . Collected by Dr. Holl in the 
Woolhope Limestone, Malvern Tunnel. 
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Fig. 5. Smith Coll, (one) no. Sl^. Benthall Edge, Iron- 
bridge. 

Smith Coll, (one) no. 8. ISTear Much-Wenlock. 


2. Gythere^ Tineij sp. nov. 
(PL VII. figs. 1 a, 1 5 5 h.) 


Proportions : 


Fig. 5 
Fig. 1 


Length. 
: 20 
: 18 


Height. 

11 

9 


Measurements in lOOOtlis of an iucn 


Fig. 5 ... 35 18 

Another (xiilo) 33 18 


Thickness. 

6 


17 

15 


Neat, small, ovate-oblong carapaces, with straight back and 
gentle ventral convexity, especially at the hinder third. Ends 
rounded, unequal. Edge view more or less compressed- 
ovate. Fig. 5h has much blunter ends to its contour than 
fig. 1 h ; but the latter has been somewhat crushed. This 
species has a form near to that of Oytlurellina [Bythocypris ?) 
tersa (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, voL hi. p. 217, pi. xiv. 
fig. .‘3), but the latter has an arched back. 

Mr. Vine’s name is connected with tins species in recog- 
nition of his enthusiastic labour in obtaining the many Ostra- 
coda from the Benthall washings (see vol. xvii. p. 343). 


Four 
specimens 




Two 

specimens : 


Vine Coll. no. xiiig (var. ?) 1 Bed no. 38. 

Xliis (fig. 5) J Bihldwas Beds. 
LXVI 2 (fig. Ij. Tick wood Beds. 
Smith Coll. no. 49. Benthall Edge, near 
Ironbridge. 

622- Kailway-cutting, side 
of Severn, Ironbridge. 


3. Cy there ? suhguadrata^ sp. nov. 
(PL VII. figs. 6 a, 6 14 a, 14 6.) 


{Fiff 

Fio-* 


14 

6 


Length. 

15 


Heiglit. Thickness. 
10 8 

9 6 


Carapace high and short, convex, suboblong, with rounded 
unequal ends ; higher and thicker at the hinder third than in 
front, where it is compressed. 

The two specimens figured differ a little in outline and 
contour, but seem to be within the limits of one species. 
They remind us of Cy thereof obtusa^ J. & K. (Ann. & Mag. 
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Nat. Hist, for October 1886, p. 266, pi. ix. fig. 12), in general 
appearance ; but they are not identical with it. 

rVine Coll. no. xiii. Bed no. 38. Buildwas 

Beds. 

LIV 4 (fig. 14) ■) Bed no. 37. 

LiVe (fig. 6 ) J Buildwas Beds. 
LXlYs, 9. Buildwas Beds. 



Y. Cythebella, Jones and Bosquet, 1819. 

Q/Hiere, Cytherina^ Cytherella, &c., auctoruiai. 

In the * Monograph on Carboniferous Entoinostraca,' 
Palgeont. Soc. 1884, by Jones, Kirkby, and Brady, the 
synonyms of the genus are given in full, and the characters 
and distribution of the many known species (both fossil and 
recent) are dealt with. 

Carapace oblong or subovate, rarely elongate, compressed, 
especially in front ; valves thick and unequal, the riglit being 
much the larger and overlapping the left all round, the tw^o 
edges being rabbeted together. Surface often smooth, but 
sometimes pitted, reticulated, or striated. Muscle-spot indi« 
cated by a roundish depression near the centre of the valve 
externally and by a corresponding thickening within. 


1. Cytherella Smithii^ sp. nov. 

(PI. Til. figs. 15 a, 15 b, 16 a, 16 b.) 

LeDgth. Height Thickness. 

Proporti.M:{fi|;;8: « 

Two specimens measured in lOOOths of an inch : — 

f 24 14 

122 12 10 


Tie little specimens before me belong to the group havincr 
smooth -valves, subovate or suboblong in outline, and wdth 
a more or less cuneiform contour (edge view). Some speci- 
mens have the usual central pit on the outside of the valves ; 
some are also constricted across the middle of the smaller 
valve, and these are narrower (low^er) posteriorly than most 
of the others, with a variable median convexity. May be 
these are varietal or sexual diflferences. 


^ Narrow as the limits of difference seem to be at first 
sight among the very many almost similar forms of Cythe- 
rella, yet the diflerent proportions of length, breadth, and 
thickness, with small variations of outline, constitute recog- 
nisable distinctions among even the snrjooth forms. On such 
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grounds I distinguish this oldest-known form by a separate 
appellation — G. Smithn — after Mr. Smith, of Kilwinning, in 
whose collection this species is largely represented. 

Smith Coll, (six specimens) no. 63. Woolhope. 

VI. PuiMTiA, Jones & Holl, I 860 . 

(See Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol. xvi. p. 415, 
and ser. 5, vol. xvii. p. 408, &c.) 

1 . Primitia 'punctata^ sp. nov. (PI, VII. figs. 9 a, 9 S.) 

Proportions : — L. 19. H. 10 . 

Long-oblong carapace, with rounded, nearly equal ends ; 
rather small, plump, nearly oval in edge view. Surface of 
valves marked with a faint saddle-shaped depression in the 
mid-dorsal region, and delicately punctate, especially on the 
posterior third. On the cast of the interior the impression 
becomes a deep transverse sulcus, reaching nearly across the 
valve, and with a width equal to -fth of the length of the shell. 

P punctata is found in Mr. Smith’s no. 67 (four specimens) . 
Piailway-cutting near Much-Wenlock ; and Vine Coll. 
LXVii(part) (one specimen). Shales over the Wenlock Lime- 
stone. IHvo also from no. 22 . Buildwas Beds. 

2 . Primitia valida^ J. & H. 

(PI. VI. fig. 7, magnified 50 diam.) 

Primitia valida, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xvii. (1886), p. 409, 
pi. xiv. fig. 7, 

Proportions : — L. 22 ^. H. 14^. 

This well-preserved left valve, showing its hinge-line and 
the rest of its margin of contact, and partially its interior, was 
at first inadvertently associated with C. Hollii (figs. 5 and 6 ) ; 
but it is more quadrate and symmetrical and otherwise differ- 
ent. ^ So also it is much more oblong than the analogous 
interior of P. iimlilicata, J. & H. (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 3, vol. xvi. pi. xiii. fig. 2 d). 

In the Vine Coll. no. LXiii. Bed no. 26. Tickwood 
Beds. Altogether there are seventeen specimens of P, valida 
(without tlie varieties) in the Vine Collection and six in the 
Smith Collection. 

VII. InoertcB sedis. (PI. VI. figs. 8 u;, 8 5.) 

Proportions : — L. 19. H. 10. Th, of valve 5 (of 
carapace 10). 

An oval valve with a flexuous, undulate, and broadly 
bisulcate surface ; and thus somewhat like the cast of Cythe- 
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rellina siliqiia figured in pi. xiv. fig. 6 o, Ann. & Mag. Nat, 
Hist. set. 4j vol. iii. 

One specimen. Vine Coll. no. XiVg. Bed no 43, Coal- 
brook-Bale Beds. 

VIIL Note. — Prof.Gr.Lindstrom,of Stockholm, lias kindly 
submitted to me for examination a large assortment of Ostracoda 
from the Silurian Limestones of Scandinavia. With nume- 
rous specimens of BeyrichicB and Primitice^ and of Thlipsura 
v-scriptOj there appear to be some specimens of Pontocypris 
Smithii^ Bythocypris concinna^ and B, Hollii (?) ; also a small 
representative of Mucrocypris Vinei (?) . He has also found 
some interesting BEclimince and other rare forms in these 
limestones. 

IX. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate IV, 

[All the figures magnified 25 diameters.] 

Fig. 1. Maci'octjpris Vineij sp. nov. Cast, imperfect posteriorly, a, left 
valve outwards ; 6, ventral view ; c, end view. 

Fig. 2. The same. Cast, imperfect at hinder end. right valve shown ; 
6, edge view. 

Fg, 8. The same, a, left valve outwards, slightly imperfect in front ; 6, 
edge view. 

Fig, 4. Pontocypris Mmciif sp. nov, a, left valve outwards ; 5, right 
valve outwards ; c, edge view j «?, end view. 

Fig, 6. Po}itO€yp7'is Smitkii, sp. nov. aj left valve outwards j h, right 
valve outwards j <?, ventral view ; d, dorsal view. 

Fig, 6. Pontocypris 3Iaiciif sp. nov., var. gibheraj nov. a, right valve 
outwards ; h, edge view ; c, end view. 

Fig, 7. The same. Left valve outwards. 

Plate V. 

[All the figures magnified 25 diameters.] 

Fig, 1. Bythocypris sp. nov,, <5'. a, right valve outwards 6, ven- 

tral view ; c, hind view. 

Fig. 2. Bythocypris Hollii, sp. nov., $ . Left valve outwards. 

Fig, 3. Bythocypris PkiUipsiana, J, k, H., var. major, nov, a, right valve 
outwards ; 5, left valve outwards. 

Fig, 4. Bythocypris Phdiipsima, J. & H. a, right valve outwards ,• b, 
ventral view ; c, front view. 

Fig, 6. Bythocypris ies^acella, sp. nov, a, right valve outwards } h, v^en- 
tral view : c, end view. 

Fig.Q, Bythocypris LQ)icinna, sp, nov. a, left valve outwards; h, right 
val\e outwards ; c, edge view; d, end view. 

Fig. 7. Bythocypris coneinna, sp. nov., var. oralis, nov. Right valve 
outwards. 

Fig, 8. Macroajpris eUgans, sp. nov. a, right valve outwards ; h, ventral 
view; c. hind view. 

Fig, 9. Macrocypris siliqnoides, sp. nov, a, right valve outwards ; b, 
dorsal view ; c, front view. 

Fig, 10, Macrocypris ? alta, sp, nov, a, right valve outwards ; 5, edge 
view. 
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Plate VI. 

[Fig. 7 magnified 50 diam., tlie others 25 diam.] 

Fig, 1. Bythocypris ? reniformisj sp. nov., cJ. a, left valve outwards ; 5, 
ventral aspect. 

Fig, 2. Bythocypris ? reniformis^ sp. nov., var. left valve shown j 
vential view. 

Fig, 3. Bythocypris JSollii, sp. nov., J . left valve outwards j 6, dorsal 
view. 

Fig, 4. Bythocypris JSollii ?, sp. nov. a, left valve (rather crushed) ; h, 
ventral edge. 

Fig, 5. Cythere Hollii, sp. nov., var. orcJ . left valve shown ; 5, dorsal 
view ; c, posterior view. 

Fig. 6. Cythere HollUj sp. nov., var. 5, or 5 . a, left valve outwards ; S, 
dorsal view ; c, posterior view. 

Fig. 7. Priniitia mlida^ J. & H. Interior of left valve (magnified 60 
diam.). 

Fig, 8. lucertse sedis. right ? valve ; 6, edge view. 

Fig, 9. Bythocypris ? seminuhm, sp. nov. a, right ? valve outwards j 5, 
edge view. 

Fig. 10. B^.hocypris acina^ sp. nov. left valve outwards ; 6, dorsal 
view. 


Plate VII. 

[AH the figures magnified 25 diameters.] 

Fig. 1. Cythere ? Vinei^ sp. nov., c? . a, right valve seen ; h, edge view. 

Fig, 2, Bythocypris hotelloides^ ^ sp.nov. a, right? valve seen j 6, ventral 
view. 

Fig, 3. Bythocypris symmetrica^ sp. nov., var. c. a, left valve seen ; h, 
dorsal view. 

Fig, 4. Bythocypris symmetrica, sp. nov., var. h, a, left valve seen j h, 
dorsal view. 

Fig, 5. Cythere ? Vinei, sp. nov., $ . a, right valve seen ; h, dorsal view. 

Ftg, 6. Cythere ? siibqmdrata, sp. nov, a, right valve j h, edge view. 

Fig, 7. Bythocypris symmetrica,, sp. nov., var. a. a, right valve out- 
wards ; h, dorsal view. 

Fig, 8. 2Iacrocy2ms symmetrica, sp. nov. a, right valve outwards ; 6, 
dorsal view. 

Fig. 0. Primitiii punctata, sp. nov. a, left ? valve seen ; edge view. 

Ftg. 10. Macrocypris ? crassula, sp. nov. a, left valve outwards j b, edge 
view. 

Fig, 11. Bythocypris pliaseolm, sp. nov. a, left valve outwards ; h, dorsal 
view. 

Fig, 12. The same, a, left valve outwards ; h, ventral view. 

Fig, 13. Bythocypris pusUdosa, sp. nov. a, right valve outwards ; h, 
ventral view. 

Fig. 14. Cythere ? subquadrata, sp. nov. a, right valve ; h, edge view. 

Fig. 15. Cytherella Smitkii, sp. nov. a, left valve outwards j b, dorsal 
view. 

Fig, 16. Cytherella Smithii, sp. nov., var. a, left valve outwards j h, 
dorsal view. 
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XXVI. — On the Cetoniidae of Japan^ with Notes of new 

Species^ Synonymy^ and Localities, Bj George Lewis, 

F.L.S. 

This family, so far as is known at present, is represented in 
Japan by twenty-four species. Mr. Waterhouse, in the 
Trans. Ent. Society, 1875, recorded fourteen species, but one 
of these, Glycyphana Sieholdi,^ VolL, is now given as a syno- 
nym, and ano tiler, Trichius fasciatus^ Linn., appears to have 
been recorded as Japanese by Motschulsky in error. Twelve 
species, therefore, have been recently added, bringing the 
number to about one third of those in Europe ; but there are 
nine genera in Japan to only sis on the Continent. 

Judging from the records of the literature relating to the 
Cetoniidss it would appear that naturalists have been unable 
to master the specific characters of the group. Thus Cetonia 
auvata^ Linn., C. flovalis^ Fabr., and G, floricola^ Herbst, 
have, according to the Munich Catalogue, 87 names to repre- 
sent the types and their varieties, and Tnchius abdominalis^ 
Men^tr., has 18. 

For these 105 names we find about 40 sponsors. The 
commoner the species the more numerous the titles, and it 
appears therefore fortunate when a species is unique. An 
author cannot give two names to one specimen, although, if 
not properly labelled, it may obtain a second on changing 
ownership. 

A reference to the ^ Zoological Recoid ’ will show that re- 
cently, to increase the confusion, writers have initiated pro- 
table ’’ synonyms. Harold says (C. R. Ent. Belg. xxiii. 
p. 6), ^‘that Cetonia Bensoniy Westw., probably = Glycy- 
phana pilifery Motsch.;” Schanfuss records (Nunq. Ot. iii. 
p. 560), ‘‘ that probably Protelia (sic) brevitarsisy Lewis, 
= Cetonia sitbmarmoreay Burm, * Kraatz tells us (Deutsch. 
ent. Zeit. sxvii. p. 317) that Micropcecila Bremeriy Jans., 
probably =J/. cinctay Gory, 5 and in another place, 

Diphogyiatha incoidtSy 1 horns., probably =J9. adniixay 
Hope.” 

Italics are insufficient to indicate these speculations, and 
capitals are too distinctive. 

Of the 105 names given above 101 stand, as stated, as 
synonyms in Harold’s Catalogue ; but it is impossible not to 
doubt that these may require revision, for is it possible 
to unravel such a tangled mass of nomenclature in its en- 
tii*ety ? 

* Schairfass znisqnoteB here; the sentence should read: ^‘prohablj 
Cetonia hrevifarsisy Lewis, ^Protcdia mhmarmoretiy Burm,^^ 
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The briglit colours of the group have perhaps attracted the 
attention of some entomologists who, to say the least, have 
unwisely written on the family without sufficient previous 
study, or without the material adequate to the occasion. A 
glance at the Munich Catalogue and the pages of the ^ Zoolo- 
gical Eecord ’ since 1880 should suggest to writers that 
great care is necessary to prevent the literature of the Ceto- 
niidge drifting into hopeless confusion. The Ein Stiick,’’ 
which appears hut too often at the foot of a description in 
Harold’s paper on the Japanese Coleoptera, has been doubt- 
less the means of misleading authors, wdio in a variable group 
hav^e formed species on single specimens. 

As an instance of work done on scanty material the three 
species of Anomala described as new by Harold (Deutsch. 
ent. Zeitschrift, xxii. pp. 351-353) may be given. Shortly 
after the publication of the paper Harold wrote to me to say 
the species were Anomala rufociiprea^ Motsch., Euohlora 
multistrintuSy Motsch., and Anomala genicalata^ Motsch., 
respectively — insects which for their class are, and were 
then, well known. 

The synonymy of the Cetoniidge is added to, as I say, from 
their conspicuousness and the desire of entomologists to con- 
nect their names with them, w’hile a less attractive family 
has a simpler catalogue. Geratorrhina viridipyga^ Lewis, 
is at once given a second name, G* chloropyga^ Thomson, 
when names of similar compounds i^iempygum^ tuherculipygus) 
in the Histeridas are numerous and are allowed to remain 
single. The name of G* viridipyga^ Lewis, will always be 
given priority, and chloropygaj Thomson, will always stand 
as a synonym, and a full reference to the beetle will require 
the mention of both names and a second line in the schedule. 
And in this instance has there been sufficient cause to add 
this line to our overburdened Catalogue ? Pyga is a Latin 
wmrd, and this Thomson does not seem to know. 

1. Rhomhorrhina unxcolor^ Motsch. 

Wmahorrhina unicolor ^ Motsch. Etud, Ent. 1801, p. 8. 

This species occurs not rarely in the north of Japan, but 
it is scarce in Kiushiu. 

2. RhomhorrMna poUtaj C. Waterh- 

BJiomhorrhma polita, C. Waterh. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1875, p. 113. 

The localities for this insect are Bukenji, where it is com- 
mon in August, Kadzusa, and the island of Sado, 
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3. EhomborrMna japomca^ Hope, 

Itkomhorrkina japonicaf Hope, Trans. Ent. Soc. iii. 1841, p. 64. 

JRko77iborrhma clypeata, Hope. 

JRhomborrhina squammtdifera^ Tlioms. 

BJiomhorn'hina glauca^ Thoms. 

This variable species is extremely abundant, and on one 
tree Mr. Piyer has taken 125 specimens in twenty-four hours. 
The three species follow the cossus for the sake of the exuding 
sap caused by the larvae. 

There is a beetle known to the Japanese as the Shikamushi, 
or stag-beetle the horns are said to be fixed, and a speci- 
men of DicranoceiDhahtSy taken to Japan, has been identified 
as resembling it. The Lucanidae are vulgarly termed 

scissor-beetles/’ as their mandibles open and close. 

1. Cetonia confusiusana^ Thoms. 

Cetonia confusiusana, Thoms. Typi Oetonidarum, p. 28 (1878). 

The pygidium in the male is reflexed at the apex and very 
convex, and resembles a boss in form ; but the lemale is only 
transversely impressed, somewhat unevenly on both sides. 
In colour this species varies from a deep crimson to bronze 
and green, and is very common in S. Japan, but I did not 
find it in Tezo. I believe the brighter examples have been 
mistaken for 0. s^eoiilifera^ Swartz, which has been hitherto 
only found in China and the Philippine Islands. 

2. Cetonia sithmarmorea^ Bunn, 

Cetonia mbmarynorea, Bunn. Handb. iii. p. 490. 

The male of this species has an abdominal groove. 

3. Cetonia brevitarsisj Lewis. 

Cetonia brevitarsky Lewis, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1879, iv, p. 463. 

This species is found in Japan, as far north as Kioto. The 
pygidium is very slightly convex and superficially even, and 
is quite distinct in form from that of (7. confusiusana- There 
is a series in the British Museum from Koj'ea. 

4. Cetonia insperafa^ Lewis. 

Cetonia ijisperata, Lewis, Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist, 1879, ir. p. 463, 

I took about thirty examples in Tezo. Vries Island, 
Chiuzenji, Nikko, Wada-toge are other localities for it. 

5. Cetonia Lenzi^ Hai*old. 

Cetonia Lend, Harold, Abb. Ter. Brem. v. p. 128 (1876). 

The thorax in this species is raised longitudinally in the 
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centre, and is thus divided into two equal parts ; the pjgi- 
dium is the same as in hrevitarsis and insperata, I obtained 
sis specimens in June at Kioto. 

6. Cetonia pilifer^ Motsch. 

Glycyphana pilifer, Motsch. Etud. Ent. 18G0, p. 15. 

Common everywhere. 

7. Cetonia Roelqfsi^ Harold. 

Glycyvlhana Eoelofsi, Harold, C. B. Ent. Belg. xxiii. p. 5 (1880). 

Not very common, occurs at Miyanoshita and Nikko. 

1. Glycyphana forticula^ Janson. 

Glycyphana forticula^ Janson, Cist. Ent. ii. 1S81, p, 607. 

Is at present unique in Mr. Janson^s collection. 

2. Glycyphana jncunda^ Fald. 

Glycyphana jitcunda^ Fald. Mto. Ac. Petr. ii. p, 386. 

Glycyphana Goryi^ Guerin. 

Glycyphana argyrosiicta^ Bunn. 

Glycyphana Kuperi^ Scliaum. 

Glycyphana alhoseiosa^ Motsch. 

I believe the names above refer to one species, and that 
this is the view also taken by Harold, Janson, and others. 
G. juGunda, I have taken abundantly in Shanghai, the ex- 
amples there generally having a broad red fascia on each 
elytron. G, alhosetosa is a black form of the species, and 
comes chiefly from Yezo ; it is the most abundant species 
of the family in Japan, 

3. Glycyphana fidvistemma^ Motsch, 

Glycyphana fiiUistemma, Motsch. Schrenck’s Reis. 1860, p. 135. 

Glycyphana Sieboldif Yoll. 1804. 

This is of common occurrence, particularly at Kobe and 
Nikko. 

1. Anihrocophora rusticola^ Burm. 

Anihracophora rusficolat Burm. Handb. iii. p. 624 

Anthracophora rama^ Buinbridge, 1842. 

Anihracophora sinemisj Saunders, 1852. 

This species is common in Kiushiu, but has not yet been 
observed north of Kioto. 

1, Osmoderma opica^ Lewis. 

Osmodenna opica, Lewis, ^Vien, ent. Zeitung*, 1887. 

This is probably the species taken by Dr. Hoffmann in 
Tokio, and recorded by Von Harold as larnabita^ Motsch. 
(Deutsche ent. Zeltschrift, xxii. Heft i. p. 12). 
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1. Gnorimus viridiopacus, Lewis. 

Gnorimm viridiopacus^ Lewis, Wien. ent. Zeitung, 18S7 . 

Found at Cliiuzenji rather late in the summer. 

Three examples. 

2. Gnorimus suhopacus^ llotsch. 

Mr, Bowring obtained this species many years ago on the 
island of Tsushima, and I have five examples from the same 
locality, taken in 1881. I also took one at Sapporo. 

1 . Paratnchius Donitzi^ Harold. 

Paratrichius lonfficormSy Janson, Cist. Ent. ii. p. 611, pL xi. fig. 1 (1881), 
= Gnorimm Harold. 

The latter name has the priority, but the generic name 
proposed by Janson it is well to retain. I bred the species 
from pup® in June, and found the images in flowers in August 
on the high ranges bordering the mountain-forests on Oya- 
yama, Xiohosan, Ontake, and Wada-togd. Janson records 
it from Yezo. 

The females are always black, but the males vary in 
colour and look very much like Trigonopeltastes. There is 
one male with the elytra almost wholly black. 

1. Tnchius japonicus^ Janson. 

I obtained this species from Dew^^/a-flowers at Nikko in J une 
1880, and this appears to be its most southern locality. On 
August 7, same year, it was abundant at Sapporo, in the 
umbels of the gigantic Aagelica^ where, beinsr some feet out of 
reach aud very active on the wing, it was diflScult to capture 
in an inverted umbrella. Trichius fasciatus^ L., has been 
reported erroneously from Japan instead, possibly, of this 
insect. 

2. Triohius succinctus^ Pallas. 

Tnchvm mednetus^ Pallas, Ic. Ids, p. 18, t. A. fig. 19 j Burm. Handb. 
iii. p. 753, 

This species is recorded here from Japan for the first time. 
It occuixed on Oyayama and at Nikko and Sapporo, but only 
eight examples were taken, so it must be considered rare in 
Japan. 

S. Trichius septemdecimguttatus^ Voll. 

TriLhius septemdecunguttahis, VoU. Tijdschr, Ent. Nederl. vii. 18G4, 
p. 159; C. Waterh. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1875, part i. p. 71, pL iii. fig. 8. 

This species is only at present known from the island of 
Kiuskiu, It was found not uncommonly in Viburnum-^o^tT^ 
at Konos^, May 19, 1881, and about twenty specimens were 
dug out of an old log {Planera) the same day, five of which 
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are wholly red. With the latter were captured about twenty 
examples of Ftgulus hinodulosus^ C. Waterh. (Trans. Ent, 
Soc. 1883, p. 339). This is a curious record of the meeting 
in a common habitat of a northern and a tropical genus. 

1, Valgus angusticolUs^ C. Waterh. 

This species, as Mr. Waterhouse states, is common in all 
the Japanese islands. On the 13th March, 1880, I broke up 
a pole of Matzu’’ {Ah{es)j 4 inches in diameter, and quite 
rotten, and about fifty specimens tumbled out. Later it 
occurs in most flowers^ but especially in the rape-fields and 
dog-roses. 

2. Valgus fumosus^ n. sp. 

Brcviter ovatus, ater, ocellato-punctatus, subnitidus ; thorace parum 
lato medio bicarinato, utrinque excavato ; elytris lateribus punc- 
tatis, mediis punctato-rugosis, scutello circiim et fascia transversa 
luteis ; propygidio transverso luteo-fasciato, utrinque acute tuber- 
culato ; pygidio medio longitudinaliter anguste fasciato, apice 
inconspicue bituberculato, tibiis anticis 2-deiJtatis. L. 7 ^ mill. 

This species resembles F. tiibermlatus only in the acute 
tubercle on the edge of the propygiclium. The whole of the 
species is densely black ornamented with orange-coloured 
scales, which are arranged on the elytra in a broad band round 
the scutellum, with another transverse band which touches 
the edge of the first fascia and extends to the middle of each 
elytron from the suture, on tlie propygidium in a parallel 
transverse band, and on the pygidium in a longitudinal and 
narrow band down the centre. The thoracic carinae are 
somewhat loop-like in form and terminate abruptly behind 
the neck in two obtuse angles; in front of the lateral 
excavations on each side is a tubercle or very shoi-t carina, 
and the base of the thorax has a well-marked excavation 
before the scutellum. The outer edge of the thorax is 
narrowly elevated and deeply sinuated behind the eyes. The 
yellow fasciae are composed of rather large scales, and are 
apparently easily lost by abrasion, but the description is 
drawn from an example fresh from the pupa. The two teeth 
on the fore tibia are near to the femur. 

Found in the flowers of Hydrangea^ at Junsai, 28th July, 
1880 ; Fukushima, Ontake, and Chiuzenji, in 1881, Five 
specimens in all. 

3. Valgus tuherculatus^ n. sp, 

Breviter ovatus, granulosus, rufo-piceus, subnitidus ; thorace parum 
angustato, 8-tuberculato ; elytris castaneis, mediis obscure nigro- 
Ann, & Mag, N, Hist Ser. 5- Vol xix, 14 
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plagiatis; propygidio ntrinqne tuberculato, medio bituberculato 
approximato ; tibiis anticis 4-dentatis ; pedibus rufis. L. 7^ mill. 

This species, although it has allies in Eastern Asia, is 
very different from either of the preceding. In the middle 
of the anterior part of the thorax there is a loop-like carina 
terminating posteriorly in two acute and well-defined tuber- 
cles, and between each of these and the lateral edge is 
another somewhat obsolete tubercle. The base of the thorax 
is transversely occupied by four large equidistant tubercles, 
which are covered with flavous spinose scales. The scutellum 
is black. The elytra are nearly quadrate, castaneous, with 
coarse spines on the humeral and corresponding apical angles, 
and in the middle are two large ill-defined patches of black 
spinose scales. The propygidium has two tubercles in the 
middle, clothed like the basal thoracic ones, and at the outer 
apical edge on either side is a remarkable tooth, very acute 
and free of scales. At the extremity of the pygidium are two 
tufts of flavous scales or spines, which apparently cover two 
small tubercles. 

Found at Fukushima, July 28, and at Kurigahara Usui- 
togd, August 6, 1881. From the dates of capture given here 
F. tuberculatus and V.fumosus seem to appear much later in 
the year than F. angustxcollis ; and if so, their late appearance 
may be an indication that they belong to the more tropical 
forms of the genus. Still, as they are evidently scarce, the 
time of capture may be merely incidental to the time of my 
visit to their localities. One thing, however, is certain, that 
F. angusticoUis is, as Mr. Waterhouse has stated, allied to the 
northern and European species hemipierus. 
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Bbomborrbina unicolor, Motsch, 

polita, C, Waiei'k. 

japOBica, Jffope. 

[clypeata, jffope, 
squammulileia, Thoms. 
gkuca. Thorns,'] 

Cetonia confasiusana, Thoms. 

submannorea, Burm. 

brevitarsis, Leicis. 

inspmta, Lewis, 

Lenzi, Harold, 

pilifer, Motsch, 

feoelofsi, Harold, 

Glycypbana forticula, Jamon. 

jucimda, Fald. 

[Goiyi, Quinn. 
argyrosticta, Bur?n. 


Kuperi, Sckamn. 
albosetosa, 3Iotsch.l 
Glycypbana fulyistemma, Alotseh, 
[Sieboldi, VolLl 
Antbracopbora nisticola, Burm, 
[lama, Bamhridge. 
sinensis, Saunders,"] 
Osmoderma opica, Lewis, 
Gnorimus %indiopacus, Lewis, 

subopacus, Motsch, 

Paratricbius Bonitzi, Harold. 

[longicornis, Janson,] 
Tricbius japonicus, Janson, 

succinctus, Balias, 

septemdecimguttat tts, Toll, 

Yalgus angnsticollls, C, Tvaierh, 

finnosns, Lewis, 

tuberculatus, Lewis, 
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XXVII. — On the Position of the AmpuTLaceous Sac and the 

Function of the Water Canal-system in the Spongida^ By 
H. J. Caeter, F.E.S. &c. 

What we want to know in the class of Sponges^ after their 
specific description, is a general conception of the manner in 
■which the different parts of which they are composed are 
developed, and the way in which their vital functions are 
performed. In the first instance a useful classification is 
needed, by which the species may be easily determined: 
this is the department of the naturalist, and, as a matter of 
course, precedes all others. The second and third points 
come under the domain of the physiologist, and here the 
general plan of development and that of the general way in 
which the vital forces are maintained (excepting, for a time, 
their peculiarities) is the primary desideratum. But although 
the first is a sine qud non to the latter, it leads to nothing but 
a collection of curiosities so long as the physiological pait 
remains unknown. 

Of course there is much yet to be discovered in the study 
of a subject so comparatively young as that of spongology, 
and it is only by numerous contributions arising from a special 
study of particular parts that this can ever be advanced, and 
therefore, however restricted the inquiry may be, so long as it 
tends to elucidate any particular point, the result must be 
considered acceptable. In the present instance it is the posi- 
tion of the ampullaceous sac in relation to the water-courses 
or canalicular structure of the sponge to which I wish to direct 
attention. 

The ampullaceous sac (“ Geisselkammer ” of the Germans) 
is for the most part spherical in form, consisting of a hollow, 
thin, ti’ans parent sphere of plastic sarcode whose -wall is 
charged with spongozoa Geisselzellen ” of the Germans), 
an-anged tesserately, that is side by side, or in juxtaposition ; 
the spheroidal fonn being truncated or cut oflF, that is absent 
at one part, whereby a sharply defined circular aperture is 
produced which opens on a level -with the surface of a water- 
canal, while the other part is imbedded in the substance 
(plastic connective tissue &c.) of the sponge immediately un- 
derneath, Thus the ampullaceous sac so far resembles the 
position of a polyp in its fleshy dermal substance ; but here 
the analogy ceases. 

I have long since stated (1867) that, when treated with a 
solution of carmine (that is, of carmine water-colour paint) in 
the living state, the ampullaceous sacs are the only parts in 

14 ^ 
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tlie sponge which take in this colouring-matterj and that^ when 
they are torn to pieces in this state, the carmine paint is found 
to he in the bodies of the spongozoa. 

Further, it was added that it was possible to see the frag- 
ments of carmine paint drawn in through the pores on the 
surface of the sponge, and then, after a break in which they 
could not be followed, to see them enter the circular opening 
of the ampullaceous sac, after which they again disappeared 
for a short interval (probably during the time that the germ 
or nutidtive part of the paint was being abstracted), when 
fragments of colouring-matter could be seen rushing along 
the larger excretory canals, and finally ejected at the single 
vent, as the particle of growing sponge under observation 
then consisted of only one “person ^ (Hackel), and therefore 
had only one vent. 

Thus I never could follow the particles of carmine from 
the subdennal cavities to the ampullaceous sacs, nor observe 
the discharged particles coming out of this sac, although my 
mpression was that they were forced out through the same 
aperture by which they were taken in. 

The ampullaceous sac is not always spherical nor are the 
spongozoa always grouped into this form, but may vary in 
number from one to several placed here and there on the 
surface of the water-cavities or canals, whereby the carmine 
or indigo paint (for either can be used for this purpose) may 
be found at isolated points in the sponge-substance apart from 
the ampullaceous sacs j so that it might be inferred that the 
ampullaceous sacs are not, as above stated, the only pai'ts 
which thus take in nutriment ; but it should be remembered 
that it is not the ampullaceous sacs but the spongozoa which 
do this, and therefore that it is not uncommon to find spongo- 
zoa isolated singly or in small groups of different sizes charged 
with the colouring-matter. 

With reference to the passage of the particles of carmine 
into the sponge through the pores of the surface and the 
parts into which they may be subsequently received, it might 
be stated that, so far back as 1869 (‘Annals,’ vol. iv. p. 191, 
pi. vii. fig 5), I described and delineated the fact that in 
Qrayella cyathojjhora^ where the pores on the surface of this 
siliceous sponge are confined to circumscribed pustuliform 
areas, the area may open directly into an “ excretory canal ; ” 
and in 1885 [ib, vol. xv. p, 112, pi. iv. fig. 5) such obser- 
vations were repeated in Halichondria scobida ; while in 
the interval, viz. in 1879, I pointed out that in Acoos sjpmi- 
poculum the pores of the surface lead directly into an excretory 
canal through the subdermal cavities. Thus it became 
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evident that tliej were for the purpose of admitting water 
into the sponge as well as the nutrient particles which it might 
contain. Further confirmation of this was adduced by in- 
stancing the calcareous sponge Teichonella lahyrintliica^ 
wherein the wall is composed, as in the Sycones generally, of 
hollow cylindrical chambers arranged transversely across it 
and in juxtaposition, so that the pores are at one end and the 
vent at the other, viz. on either side of the wall, respectively, 
while the interior of the chamber is studded all over with 
spongozoa (^Annals,’ 1885, voL xv. p. 119, pi. iv. fig. 7 
&c.). At this time also I cited two other cases in Psammo- 
nematous sponges, viz. in Geelongia vnsiformis and Hivcima 
intertexta^ where the pores of the surface opened directly into 
large excretory canals, that is, of course, through the medium 
of the subdermal structure. Next, viz. in 1886, I found it 
most convincingly in a remarkable sponge from Port Phillip 
Heads’^ described under the name of Suhej'ites insignis 
Annals,’ vol. xvii. p. 118), wherein the sinus-like dila- 
tations of the excretory canal-system ” are only separated 
externally from the water by the poriferous epidermis and 
subjacent subdermal cavities which lie over them at this part. 
Finally, in 1886, I described and illustrated this in P/^teo- 
dictyoii hiroiuliferumj where the digital appendages of this 
sponge are tubular and hollow, and their wall alone formed 
of the poriferous and subdermal structures, without, so far as 
I can see, the trace of an anipullaceous sac^ so that the water, 
with its nutrient particles, must pass directly into the cavity 
of the process, and the nutrient particles be deflected to their 
destination afterwards, which probably was in the body of 
this sponge, of which I only possessed the tubular appendages 
for description. Moreover, the inner surface of the wall is 
covered with a layer of epithelial cells like those of the surface. 

[It might be here stated that the skin” of a sponge, so 
to call it, generally consists of an epidermal or poriferous 
layer and the subdermal cavities or subdermal structure — the 
former very thin and composed of a layer of epithelial cells, 
in which tlie pores are situated, and the latter comparatively 
thick and composed of a cancello-clathro-fibro-membranous 
structure, in which the intervals all communicate with each 
other ; that is, it would be a continuous hollow subdermal 
cavity but for the presence of this structure. Then comes the 
body-substance of the sponge, in which the ampullaceous sacs 
begin to appear. It is the skin ” only which forms the 
wall of the poriferous tubular processes of Phlceodictyon 
hirotuhferumJ\ 

All this shows that the pores are as much for aqueous cir- 
culation as for the introduction of nutritive material. 
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Tliis haying been established, let us now endeavour to trace 
the nutrient particles from the excretory canals into the 
ampullaceous saCj and this can be best inferred by finding 
out the position of the ampullaceous sac and its relation to 
the excretory canals. 

When describing in a general way the structure of a 
sponge, in the introductory remarks to the order Psammo- 
nemata among Mr. Wilson’s Australian specimens (^Annals,’ 
1885, yol. xy. p. 209), it was observed that what has been 
stated of the external parts of the sponge applies cceL par, to 
the internal ones or parenchyma ; for as the sponge grows by 
the addition of layers to its circumference, that is radiatingly, 
so the surface of to-day becomes part of the internal structure 
of to-morrow, and thus somew’hat modified it passes into a 
cancellated form, 'which is the parenchyma ; that is to say, 
the fibrous skeleton, cored by mineral material or not, becomes 
a solid mass of reticulation, in '^’hich the interstices are tympa- 
nized by the still poriferous sarcode (as may be seen in a 
dried specimen), and the cancellated chambers thus completed. 
Lastly, the vliole is traversed by the branches of the excre- 
tory canal-systems. I use the latter in the plural number, 
because generally every vent indicates a system.” 

Now here, if 1 had had the information which T now possess, 
it might have been added that the lympanizing sarcode ” 
■was charged with ampullaceous sacs and pierced by a num- 
ber of pores or small holes, which would have so far completed 
the general description of sponge-stnicture. But this infor- 
mation has come to me since, partly from a microscopic ex- 
amination of the tympanizing sarcode in a dry specimen, and 
partly from that of a small wet one closely allied to Wilsonella 
aiisiraliensis^ which will be more particulaily described here- 
after. 

In this small specimen, which hardly exceeds in size an inch 
each way, the ampullaceous sacs, averaging 20 to 30-6000ths 
in. in diameter, are unusually well preserved, apparently from 
natural toughness ; but be this as it may, they present them- 
selves under a clear form in which their general outline, as 
well as that of the spongozoa of which they are composed, 
is sharply defined ; moreover they stain well with blue 
aniline ink, and in comparatively thin slices, that is about 
l-24th to l-16th in. thick, become still more conspicuous 
under this ti*eatment ; so that when the slices are mounted in 
glycerine and viewed with a magnifying-power of about 90 
diameters, in a cell without compression, the ampullaceous 
sacs can be distinctly seen to surround the water-canals, where 
they are more or less approximated, apparently unmolested, 
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entirej and in situ. Under these circumstances, when a 
water-canal is selected for observation which has been cut 
across horizontally so that the eye can be directed into it per- 
pendicularly, one or more ampullaceous sacs may frequently 
be seen on the confines of the canal in such a position as to 
show that the greater part of the globular ampullaceous sac 
is imbedded in the substance of the sponge immediately under 
the lining membrane of the canal, while the circular aperture 
opens on a level with it, so that as the water containing the 
nutritive particles is rapidly carried along them, the latter 
could be easily deflected from their course and drawn into 
the ampullaceous sac, while the refuse or unassimilated parts 
might be discharged through the same aperture, just as 
takes place in a polyp. 

Comparatively thick slices thus treated show the position 
of the ampullaceous sac more satisfactorily than microscopic 
thin slices mounted in balsam under compression, especially 
in the specimen under consideration, wherein their position is 
rendered additionally clear by not being overcrowded, although 
both processes have their advantages. 

Now I know that in Dr. Huxley’s ^ Introduction to the 
Classification of Animals ’ (1869) a hypothetical section 
of Spongilla'^'^ is given (p. 15, fig. 4), wherein the current 
of water is made to pass in at the pores and through the 
medium of the subdermal cavity to reach the ampullaceous 
sac by a canalicular extension of this cavity, after which it 
makes its exit by a similar opening on the opposite side of 
the sac into an excretory canal, as if the pores were specially 
intended for the ampullaceous sacs, that is for the nutritive 
department. While what I have endeavoured to show is, 
that the pores are as much for the general circulation or 
respiratory function as for the introduction of nutriment, and 
that the ampullaceous sac, being situated on the surface of the 
excretory canals, only requires a single aperture to fulfil its 
function. 

I am also aware that Dr. F. E. Schulze has always inclined 
to the view that the ampullaceous sac has two openings, 
viz. one for bringing in the w'ater and the other for discharg- 
ing it, as may be seen by one of his latest illustrations Der 
Badeschwamm Illastrirte Deutsche Monatshefte, 1882, 
p. 198, fig. 8), as well as in all those of his previously stained 
and microtomized preparations of the fleshy and horny sponges 
published in the ^ Zeitschrift f. wiss. Zoulogie.’ Moreover, in 
some there is more than one aperture in addition to the large 
circular or excretory one represented, amounting in Spongelia 
avara to “ 20-30 ” Die Grattung Spongelia,” 1878, Zeit- 
schrift f. wiss. Zoologie, Ed, xxxii, p. 134, Taf. viii, fig. 5). 
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I cannot say that microscopic slices of stained sponges, 
reduced to extreme thinness by the microtome and mounted 
in balsam, that is under compression, are to me so satisfactory 
as thicker slices simply stained and mounted in glycerine with- 
out compression, since in the latter the ampullaceous sacs may 
be seen in an unmolested state unaltered by any compression 
or microtomizing, that is entire and in situ. However, there 
is no objecting to what Schulze has illustrated any further 
than that it does not seem to me to convey such a general 
conception of an ampullaceous sac and its position in relation 
to the water-canal as that which I have seen under the circum- 
stances above mentioned — ^that is, a globular water-vessel 
with no neck imbedded in the confines of a water-canal with 
the mouth opening upon the surface of that canal. 

In the syconoid cylindrical chamber of the calcareous sponge 
Teichonella lahyrinthica^ which, as I have already stated, is 
homologous with the ampullaceous sac, there are not only 
two main openings, that is, pores at one end and a large single 
vent at the other, but the interior of the chamber is covered 
with spongozoa intermingled with a great number of other 
pores or smaller holes Annals,’ 1885, voL xv. p. 119, pL iv. 
fig. 7 &c.), so that, in fact, it is so far precisely like that 
which Schulze has described and illustrated in the siliceous 
sponges. And this structure is continued on to Leucoyiia 
nivea and Teichonella prolifera^ although the chambers are 
here so divided up as to resemble both in size and position the 
ampullaceous sac, w^hich, together with the now tree-like 
form of the water canal-system opening as vents and pores 
respectively on the surface (as there is no cloaca in these 
species), renders the whole almost identical with that of the 
siliceous sponge. 

I have stated that there is no cloaca ” in Leucoma nivea 
and Teichonella prolifera ; but the fact is that the termination 
of the large canal of the water-systems respectively in all 
sponges is but a modified cloaca, and therefore those of Leu- 
conia nivea and Teichonella prolifera must be considered the 
same j but for distinction sake it is necessary to separate them 
from those Calcispongise which possess that particular kind 
of ending of the excretory canal-systems which has been dis- 
tinguished by the name of cloaca,” of which many similar 
instances exist in the adult forms of the siliceous sponges. 

This, however, does not interfere with the fact that the 
admission of water for respiratory purposes, while it also 
carries in with it the elements of nutrition, is effected through 
the pores or inhalant orifices of the surface, while the dis- 
charge takes place at the vent or exhalant orifice at the other 
end of the cylindrical chamber. 
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Lastly, in a portion of tympanizing sarcode cut out from a 
dried fragment of Geelongia vasiformis and placed under a 
power of about 500 diameters, tlie ampullaceous sacs in juxta- 
position, although dry^ may be distinctly seen on the tympa- 
nizing sarcode with their circular apertures still open in many 
instances. 

To return, however, to the position of the ampullaceous 
sac in the specimen of Wilsonella to which I have alluded, 
there can be no doubt that when brought into view in the 
interior of the sponge in a thin slice stained and mounted in 
glycerine, as above mentioned, it may be seen in more or less 
plurality and more or less approximated on the confines of the 
smaller excretory canals, where these have been so cut across 
as to enable the observer to look down into them. Instances 
then present themselves where the sharply- defined globiform 
ampullaceous sac may be seen to rest on its side in the sub- 
stance (plastic connective tissue &c.) of the sponge immediately 
under the surface-membrane or epithelium of the canal with 
its circular mouth opening on a level with the latter. 

As above stated also, the shape of the ampullaceous sac 
is not invariably globiform, but in no instance have I been 
able to see any other canal in connexion with it than that of 
the excretory system, on the surface of which the circular 
aperture ” opens. Nor have I in any instance been able to 
trace any canals leading directly from the pores on the surface 
into anything but the cancello-clathrate subdermal structure, 
within which the ampullaceous sacs, according to my obser- 
vation, only begin to appear, that is in the body-substance 
of the sponge. 

Still, it has often appeared to me that the ampullaceous 
sacs, when grouped together in a massive form, are fixed in 
a kind of fibrous trama wherein they are connected with one 
another by tubular intercommunication, which may finally 
open upon the surface of an excretory canal. Nor have I 
been able to see the circular aperture in any of these instances, 
where it might have been hidden by the smallness of the ex- 
cretory canal among the aggregated ampullaceous sacs. In 
short, I have never been able to see the circular aperture open- 
ing upon the surface of the excretory canal, excepting where 
the ampullaceous sac has been favourably situated for this 
purpose, as above mentioned. 

1 do not wish it to be inferred for a moment from what is 
above stated that I discredit anything that has been published 
by Dr. F. E. Schulze ; indeed, what he has stated with respect 
to the incurrent and excurrent apertures of the ampullaceous 
sac is verified in the chamber of Teichonella labyrinthica^ 
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Tvhich is the homologiie of the ampullaceous sac in the sili- 
ceous sponges, as above shown. But I desire to put forth mj 
ow’n views of the position of the ampullaceous sac and its 
relation to the water-canals as deduced from the observations 
above mentioned. 

Probablj there is more than one aperture in the ampulla- 
ceous sacs in many instances, for I do not see how two could 
be represented in the microtomized sections unless this had 
been the case. Then, all I can state is, that there is pro- 
bably an equal number of instances in wliich there is only one 
that serves both purposes, viz. for the inception of the 
nutrient particles and the exit of the refuse or unassimilated 
material; which could thus be as easily efiFected as in a polyp. 
I have already stated that I never could see any other vessel 
connected with the ampullaceous sac than the excretory canal. 

It is very desirable, however, that more widespread obser- 
vation on this subject should be made, for it appears to me 
that the species of Wilsonella which, in conclusion, I am about 
to describe, is an unusually favourable one for such observa- 
tions. At the same time I must say that all the more impor- 
tant observations in the physiology of the Spongida that I 
have made have been obtained by studying living specimens 
directly and experimentally, -which seems to me to be too 
much neglected now for the description and classification of 
dead species. But this, of course, necessitates a temporary 
residence near the places where the freshwater and saltwater 
species respectively grow. I hegan^ my study of the sponges 
in this way. 

Wilsonella ecMnonematissima^ n. sp. 

Specimen small, without any particular form, being about 
an inch in diameter each way and composed of a mass of 
keratose, echinated skeletal fibre covered above by prominent 
conuli projecting from a smooth surface. Consistence firm, 
resilient. Colour sponge-amber. Surface even between the 
conuli, which are large, obtuse, distant, and prominent, tied 
together by the usual fibro-reticulated intervening sti'ucture 
underneath a thin layer of small epithelial cells. Pores 
grouped together in the epithelial layer over the interstices of 
the fibro-reticulated stinicture. Vents not seen. General 
structure from without inwards consisting of the thin epi- 
dermal layer, in which the pores are situated, overlying a 
comparatively thick one composed of cancel lo-clathrate fibrous 
membrane whose intervals intercommunicate with each other 
throughout, thus corresponding to the snbdermal cavities,’’ 
resting upon the body-stnicture of the sponge, which in its 
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turn is composed of stiff keratose, profusely eckinated fibre, 
densely reticulated and accompanied by the usual sarcodic or 
soft sponge-substance, the whole traversed by the branches of 
the excretory canal-system. Spicules of four forms, viz. : — 
1, skeletal, acuate, smooth, slightly contracted between the 
obtuse end and the shaft, so as give the former a slightly 
inflated appearance, about 50 by l-6000th in. ; 2, echinating 
spicules of two sizes, viz. one, the longest, thickly spiued 
about the obtuse or fixed end, scantily over the shaft, and 
smooth towards the pointed or free end, 35 by 2-6000ths in. ; 
the other, the shortest, clavate, much spined about the fixed 
end, which spination then ceases or is followed by a compara- 
tively smooth interval, and then by another spined portion in 
which the spines are vertical, after which it is smooth for 
about a quarter of the length of the spicule, that is to the 
end of the point, 19 by 2-6000ths in. exclusive of the spines, 
which add another 6000th to the thickness ; 3, flesh- spicule, 
an equianchorate somewhat bent upon itself, rather obtuse at 
the ends, L e. not navicularly shaped, 6-6000ths in, long by 
2-|-6000ths in. across from the front arm to the back of the 
shaft. No. 1 forms the core of the keratose fibre, whicli is 
profusely echinated with both forms of no. 2, accompanied by 
the flesh-spicule no. 3. While the fibre of the body is exclu- 
sively that of an Ecliinonema^ that towards the circumference 
becomes almost as exclusively that of ^.P^ammonematous sponge 
charged with foreign bodies and terminating in a confused 
inflated mass at the end of each conulus. 

Hob, ? Western Port. 

Ohs, This is a remarkable sponge, for although the speci- 
men is so small as to be insignificant in size and form, yet it 
possesses characters which claim for it the title of a distinct 
species, for which I propose the name above given on account 
of the density of the echinating part of the spiculation. Here 
there can be no doubt of the structures of two orders appear- 
ing together in the same sponge, for the body-fibre is as 
essentially that of an Echinonematous as the circumferential 
or terminal part is that of a Psammonematous sponge, and 
they ai'e not mixed together as in the fibre of W, australi- 
ensis. The anchorate is less navicular in shape, that is more 
obtuse at the ends and stouter, than that of Wilsonella austra-- 
liensisj and the surface, instead of being smooth and over- 
scattered with pustuliform vents, is conulated like that of a 
Eircinia, There seems, too, to have been a great tendency 
in its development to the formation of kerasine, for bodies as 
large as the cells of Polyzoa that have been in its proximity, 
and even the cells themselves of these animals, have become 
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attached to the fibre by aa enveloping extension of the profusely 
eckinated layer over them. But the most striking part of all is 
the sharply-defined and persistent character of the ampullace- 
ous sacs, which, being comparatively scanty and more or less 
separated, besides possessing an unusual degree of toughness 
under manipulation, have enabled me to make with certainty 
the observations above mentioned. 

P.S. — ^In the Supplement ” to the descriptions of Mr. 
Wilson’s sponges, published in the ^Annals ’ of 1886, voL xviii. 
p. 271, for “Port Western” read “Western Port.” And 
for “ Histioderma^^^ p. 452 et sej., read “ Histoderma.^^ 


XXVIII . — Description of a new Genus of Stylasteridse. % 
R. Kiekpateick, Assistant, British Museum (Natural 
History). 

[Plate Vin.] 

The specimen described here was collected off Mauritius, and 
obtained from Mr. De Robillard. No information was sent 
concerning the depth at which it was found or the manner in 
which it was obtained. 

Phalanoopoea, g. n. 

Ramose Stylasteridae with gastropores in a single linear 
series on the anterior and posterior surfaces of the branches of 
the colony; with dactylopores arranged in a single linear 
series on each lateral surface of each branch, and also irregu- 
larly scattered. Mouth of each gastropore overarched by 
a triangular scale; dactylopores with nariform projections. 
Both kmds of pores without styles ? 

Fhalangopora regularise sp. n. [PI. YIII.) 

Colony flabelliform; dichotomous branching fairly well 
indicated in parts ; branches subcylindrical, flattened on 
anterior and posterior surface ; parent branch 3 millim. in 
diameter, terminal branches 1 millim.; surface marked by 
wavy ridges running in a longitudinal dhection ; pores small, 
gastropores measuring *5 millim. from side to side, ’3 millim, 
from before backwards, mouth opening obliquely and over- 
hung by a triangular slightly convex scale with rounded apex ; 
dactylopores oval in projection, slightly constricted in the 
middle, long diameter *3 millim., transverse *15 millim., 
height of nariform projections *15 millim. Ampullae hemi- 
spherical, 1*2 millim. in diameter. 

Loo. Mauritius. 
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The new genus is allied to Errina^ but differs from the 
latter in the regular arrangement of the pores, as indicated 
above. 

In Phalangopora the separation of the gastropore and 
dactylopore systems is a further distinctive feature. For 
although in Distichopora there is a series of pores on each 
side of the branches, each series consisting of a central row 
of gastropores and two lateral rows of dactylopores, the differ- 
entiation of the two systems is not so marked as in Phalan- 
gopora^ and there are no pores on the anterior and posterior 
surfaces. 

The specimen is small, measuring 2 inches in height and 
3 inches in breadth across the broadest part. Colour white, 
coenosteum dense. The number of brandlings is five or six ; 
some branches are twisted on their axes. 

The mode of branching seems to be dichotomous, but shows 
a tendency to the formation of a scorpioid cyme from the con- 
tinual suppression of lateral branches on alternate sides. 

Owing to the manner in which the corallum increases in 
thickness in the older branches, the dactylopores do not open 
along the median lateral lines, as they do in the terminal ones. 
Consequently on one surface of the fiabellum the nariform 
projections are more conspicuous than on the other, so that 
the specimen may be said to have an anterior and posterior 
surface, the term anterior ” being applied to the former. 
The lateral dactylopores are contiguous in the younger 
branches and separated in the older ; in one or two branches 
the irregularly scattered dactylopores almost form a linear 
series. 

Yiewing the anterior and posterior surfaces of the branches 
in profile, the scales arching over the mouths of the gaslro- 
pores appear like lines of tiles. 

On the youngest branches the scales lie strictly in the 
middle line, each scale rising from the upper border of the 
mouth of the preceding gastropore. In the older branches 
the gastropores are separated by a considerable interval, and a 
line joining them would be serpentine. 

A longitudinal section of a young branch shows the wide 
canals of the gastropores cut across, also the long canals of 
the dactylopores passing in obliquely towards the centre. 
From the length of the gastro- and dactylopores the system of 
canals in the coenosteum is not so well marked near the surface 
as in some Stylasteridse. 

It is not evident from the section whether styles are 
present in the gastropores or not; but a coarse dissection, 
in which the outer wall of the gastropores was removed down 
to the base, failed to show any evidence of gastrostyles. 
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Ampullae are present on both surfaces, but are most nume- 
rous on the posterior surface. They graduate in colour from 
white, through vaiying shades of yellow, to deep yellow. 

Although the specimen is small, as there are over eighty 
ampullae present, the colony is most likely a young adult, and 
probably does not attain a much larger size. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE vm. 

Fig, 1. Specimen, enlarged IJ. cr, ampullse. 

Fig. 2. “ Anterior ” yiew of terminal branch, gastropore ; 5, dactylo- 
pore ; c, one of the irregularly scattered dactylopores. 

Fig. S, Lateral view of same. «, scale of gastropore. 

Fig. 4. “ Posterior ” view of same. The gastropores are not arranged 
typically, as in the other branches. 

Fig, 5. Longitudinal section, magnified 12 diameters. 


XXIX. — Descriptions of new Species of Bonxbycid Lepidoptera 
from the Solomon Islands. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. 

The following new species have recently been collected by 
Mr. C. M. Woodford in various islands of the Solomon 
group. 

Agaristidse. 

1. Eusemia splendida^ sp. n. 

cJ. Primaries above velvety black, brilliantly shot with 
ultramarine blue, changing to viridian green, excepting upon 
the borders j a dot near the base of the cell, a quadrate spot 
towards the end of the cell, two short parallel lines above the 
latter, an oblong spot beyond the cell on the last subcostal 
interspace, and a triangular bifid spot divided by the second 
median branch, pearly hyaline white ; fiunge at apex snow- 
white, otherwise dark grey : secondaries black-brown, shot 
with ultramarine blue; costal area cupreous brown, sericeous ; 
a large oblong patch or central belt of bright orange from 
abdominal margin to subcostal vein. Head black, the face 
with a snow-w'hite Y-shaped marking behind the palpi j an- 
tennas black; collar bright orange; thorax black shot with 
peacock-green ; abdomen bright orange, with four bands and 
the anal tuft black shot with green, nlngs below nearly as 
above, but the white spots on the primaries rather larger ; a 
few white scales towards external angle. Pectus brown, bright 
ochreous in front ; legs brown ; venter orange, banded broadly 
with black throughont ; anal and preanal segments wholly 
black. Expanse of wings 61 millim. 

Guadalcanar 
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Nearest to JE, terminalis and E. endamoides^ but the mark- 
ings of the primaries most like those of Bothia eriopis from 
Madagascar* 

2. Eusemia Woodfordiiy sp. n. 

Black : primaries with five snow-white spotS; the first 
elliptical, near the base of the interno- median interspace; the 
second oblique, subquadrate, crossing the cell near its extre- 
mity ; the third placed obliquely below and beyond the second 
towards external angle, oval ; a small spot above the latter ; 
the fifth forming a large quadrate patch beyond the cell ; in 
some specimens there is an additional small white cuneiform 
spot near the base of the cell : secondaries snow-white, with the 
base and borders rather broadly black. Abdomen of male 
wkh the basal half of its dorsal surface blackish, the anal 
half and entire ventral surface bright cadmium-yellow ; abdo- 
men of female greyish brown, with ochreous anal segment. 
Wings below as above, excepting that the white spots have 
greyish borders. Expanse of wings, 6 60 milJim., $ 65 
millim. 

Alu, Shortland Island. 

Allied to E. vacillans^ but vaguely resembling E. Horni-- 
manm. 

3. Ophthalmis aluemis^, sp. n. (possibly LitJiosia formosa^ 

Montr.). 

$ . Nearly allied to O.bambucina: primaries velvet- black, 
becoming brown on the external border, the fringe at apex 
tipped with buff ; veins almost wholly plumbaginous or seri- 
ceous bluish grey, an orbicular spot and discocellular crescent 
and an interno-median spot below the orbicular spot, all seri- 
ceous bluish grey : secondaries dark brown at base and on 
costa, changing to black from the middle of the wing, shot 
with blue ; a moderately broad orange border occupying the 
external fifth of the wing. Body above black ; collar^ anal 
segment, and anal tuft orange. Primaries below gi'eyish 
brown shot with steel-bluish, but less strongly between the 
veins towards outer mai'gin; basal half of costal margin 
edged with buff; fringe as above : secondaries as above. Body 
below brown ; front of pectus and anus orange ; abdomen 

* The following species may be described here : — 

Ophthahnis Zdleri^ sp. n. 

c? . Size and colouring of 0. lincea, but differing in the orange itoge 
of the primaries and the smaller apical patch on these wings, the iimer 
edge of the said patch being rather concave than convex j the orange 
border of the secondaries as narrow as in 0. hamhudna from the Philip- 
pines. Expanse of wings 48 millim. 

Temate (coll. Zeller, in Brit. Mus.). 
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bluish, with pale brown lateral tufts and a few orange scales 
on the subterminal segment. Expanse of wings 50 millim. 
Alu Island. 

The absence of the well-marked ochreous apical patch on 
the primaries readily distinguishes this species from 0. ham- 
hucina* 


ZygsBuidsB. 

Htal^thea, gen. nov. 

jN’earestto Trianeura: primaries elongate-triangular ; costal 
Tein straight, reaching to apical fifth of costa; subcostal 
quadriramose, its first branch emitted at a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the cell, 'the second and third branches forming 
a shoi*t fork to apex, the fourth branch (representing the upper 
radial) below the vein at about one third the distance from the 
cell to the outer margin ; radial vein emitted from the upper 
third of the discocellular veinlet, which is angled outwards ; 
second and third median branches emitted near together and 
at some distance from the first : secondaries very small, about 
one third the length of primaries ; costal margin subangulated ; 
outer margin very convex to the submedian vein, where it 
turns abruptly outwards to the internal vein, then inwards, 
returning in a semicircular curve to the base, the whole abdo- 
minal area forming a coarsely-scaled flap ; costal vein absent ; 
subcostal vein with a very short apicm fork ; discocellular 
veinlet inangled ; radial absent ; median branches well sepa- 
rated, more or less sinuous. Body similar to that of Synto- 
mis ; antennse short, slightly spinous towards the tips. 

4. Hyalceikea Woodfordii^ sp. n. 

Primaries purplish brown, almost black ; the discoidal cell, 
a curved elongated stripe below it almost filling the interno- 
median interspace, an elongated elliptical streak or spot 
almost filling the last subcostal interspace, and two elongated 
spots almost filling the median interspaces, hyaline white : 
secondaries bright ochreous, wdth two small hyaline white 
spots on the median interspaces; costal border and fringe 
towards apex pn3q)Hsh brown. Vertex of head, antennm, 
and thorax purplish brown ; face, collar, tegulse, and abdo- 
men bright ochreous, the latter with four bands and the anal 
segment purplish brown ; legs varied with brown. Expanse 
of wings 29 millim. 

Alu. 

5. Euchromia gemmata, sp. n. 

Allied to E, TuhricolUs ; wings above black-brown : prima- 
ries with the base and a small crescent at the end of the cell 
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brilliant metallic emerald- green ; a cnneiform spot below the 
base of the median vein, a slightly oblique nearly central bifid 

f )atch cut by the median vein, a subcuneiform spot at base of 
ast subcostal interspace, and a bifid almost cordiform patch 
cut by the third median branch hyaline white : secondaries 
with a trifid basal patch and an oblique discal patch cut by 
the subcostal and median veins hyaline white ; a green cres- 
cent at the end of the cell, as in primaries. Head emerald- 
green with the face white ; antennm black “ a white line on 
each side behind the eye ; collar scarlet ; shoulders ochreous, 
slightly opalescent ; thorax and tegulm black-brown, shot with 
emerald-green; abdomen with the basal segment ochreous, 
shot with opaline ; lemaining segments velvety black in front, 
metallic emerald-green behind, and ochreous changing to 
opaline at the sides. Wings below nearly as above. Pectus 
black-brown, oblique, streaKed at the sides with pearly white ; 
venter, with the exception of the last two segments (which are 
velvety black), orange, banded in front with black and bordered 
at the sides with scarlet. Expanse of wings 46 millim. 

Alu. 

This species differs from E, riibricollis^ which we have from 
Aneiteum and Mallicollo, in the purer hyaline of the trans- 
parent wing-spots, the shorter basal spot, and less oblique 
central patch on primaries, the much more restricted hyaline 
basal area of secondaries, the more prominent ochreous shoul- 
ders, the completel}" ochreous basal segment of abdomen, the 
mucli greater width of metallic green on the abdominal seg- 
ments, and the orange ventral surface of the abdomen. It is, 
in fact, a far more beautiful insect. 

Arctiidae. 

6. Areas semtroseay sp. ii. 

cJ. Nearest to A. hyporlioda of New Ireland &c, : prima- 
ries above ochreous ; a black dot at base of costal area, a small 
black spot towards the base of interno-median area ; three 
black spots in a straight transverse line from centre of inner 
margin, and a larger spot at the end of the cell : secondaries 
Tose-red, with a large black spot at the end of the cell. 
Thorax ochreous, deepest in front ; face and division of collar 
reddish ; a red spot on each side in front of the collar ; abdo- 
men deep rose-red, with dorsal and lateral series oi black 
spots. Under surface bright rosy vermilion ; wings gradually 
shading into ochreous beyond the middle ; each wing with a 
black spot at the end of the cell. Tibise and tarsi above 
greyish brown, below ochreous; venter with two series of 
black dots. Expanse of wings 48 millim. 
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The males of this species and A, hyporhoda are readily 
separable from the males of Spilarctia by their slender an- 
tennse* 

LithosiidaB. 

Sphragidium, gen. noT. 

Primaries oblong, triangular ; costal margin of males bent 
forwards from end of cell, owing to a projecting flap overlap- 
ping the base of the subcostal branches ; costal vein running 
close to the margin, with which it unites just before the end 
of the cell so as to thicken the costa in front of the flap ; 
subcostal vein quadriramose, distorted, running beneath the 
thickened flap, where it becomes very weak, so that its con- 
tinuity is scarcely traceable, emitting its first branch trans- 
versely, immediately beyond the flap, to costal margin, the 
three remaining branches running obliquely upwards to costa 
with a slight bend at their origins, the fourth branch termi- 
nating at apex; upper radial diverging from the subcostal 
branches, emitted beneath the flap from a scarcely perceptible 
discocellular veinlet ; lower radial absent ; second and third 
median branches emitted from the end of the cell and at some 
distance from the first branch, all three curving slightly up- 
wards to outer margin ; submedian vein extending from 
base to outer margin, internal vein from base to external 
angle: secondaries triangular, costal margin rather long, 
frenum very long, single ; costal vein straight ; subcostal 
forking a little more than halfway between the cell and outer 
margin; discocellulars equally inangled, the radial being 
emitted from their centre ; second and third median branches 
forming a furca emitted from a long footstalk ; first median 
branch emitted before the end of the cell ; submedian and 
internal veins running from base to outer margin. Body 
robust, rather short; the thorax very convex; head wide; 
palpi short, rather smooth, closely scaled, apparently spinose 
in front ; antennse long, rather thick, with fine and very short 
ciliation ; legs thick, rather long, the tibiae of second pair 
of legs with a short, strong, terminal spine, those of hind pair 
with an additional suhterminal spine. 

Type S. miles. 

To this genns DypMmhia tricolora and D. liboria must he 
refen-ed ; the genus Dyphlcebia being restricted to the African 
species, which have only two median branches in all their 
wings. 

7. Sphragidium miles ^ sp. n. 

Blue-black : primaries crossed by a broad brilliant scarlet 
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belt, with oblique or concave inner edge and angulated or 
convex outer edge, considerably broader in the female than in 
the male: secondaries of male black, with a rather broad 
centi'al orange belt and white costal border ; of female, orange, 
with the base and a tapering external border black ; costal 
border white, as in the male. Thorax shot with steel-blue, 
collar below and anal tuft scarlet ; central areas of wings 
below scarlet in front and bright ochreous (inclining to 
orange) behind. Expanse of wings, d 33 millim., ? 34 
millim, 

Ala. 

Nearest to 8 , liboria of Cramer, which we have from Am- 
boina, Ceram, and New Britain. 

8- Miliochrista Jlavidoj sp. n. 

Primaries pale buff; a black basal spot; base of costal 
margin, two convergent angulated stripes (the inner one at 
about basal fourth emitting a streak to base on intemo- 
median interspace and united to the outer stripe just below 
the median vein), an arched discal stripe at external third, 
and almost confluent with a deeply trisinuate submarginal 
stripe, all dark grey : secondaries whitish buff. Head pale 
buff; collar pale buff’, with a blackish spot on each side; 
tegulse pale buff, with a black longitudinal dash ; thorax dark 
grey ; abdomen dull whitish, with pale buff anal tuft. Under 
surface uniformly pale stramineous ; primaries with greyish 
indications of the markings of the upper surface. Expanse 
of wdngs 24 millim. 

Alu. 

Neai’est to M, senara from Java. 

9. Miltoclirista avernalis^ sp, n. 

Primaries above dark grey-brown ; a dot at base of costa, 
a subbasal spot, three angular bands (the first two interrupted 
below the middle), and three submarginal spots vermilion- 
red: secondaries grey, paler at base. Thorax vermilion, 
spotted with dark brown ; abdomen grey, with basal and 
dorsal rose-red hairs, and anal extremity of the same colour. 
Primaries below suffused with rose-red at base ; markings 
rose-red, more broken up into spots than above ; secondaries 
darker than above, with tlie base and costa rose-reddish. 
Body below bright rose-red^ posterior tarsi blackish. Ex- 
panse of wings 33 millim. 

Alu. 

A very beautiful species, not nearly allied to anything 
known to me ; perhaps nearer to JUT. fuscesoens of Mongolia 

15 ^ 
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and China than anything else hitherto described. In pattern 
it is not unlike the species of Nepita, 

10. Katha fraterna^ sp. n. 

Primaries flesh-coloured, with an oclireous suhtint : secon- 
daries rather dark buff- coloured. Head and collar sordid 
ochreous ; antennje blaekish ; shoulders ochraceous ; thorax 
and tegulse dark brownish grey; abdomen whity brown at 
base, ochraceous towards tlie anal extremity. Wings below 
sti'amineous, inclining to ochreous on the costal borders. Body 
below ochraceous. Expanse of wings 28 millim. 

$ $ . Guadalcanar 

Curiously nearh^ allied to K, infermixfa of South India, 
differing in its deeper coloration throughout, its blackish 
antennse, and dai‘k grey thorax and tegiilas ; as nothing so 
closely allied seems to exist in the vast area separating the 
habitats of these two species, it is possible that in this 
instance the affinity may be more apparent than actual, being 
due to reversion. 

Hjtsxkm. 

11. Hypsa semifusca^ sp. n. 

Allied to S kelicoma^ from which it differs in having the 
external border of the secondaries extended inwards to the 
centre of the wing, the inner edge of the border being oblique 
and convex instead of concave in its wider portion ; the 
creamy white basal area is also less pure in colour, especially 
towards the costa ; the clavus of the median streak of primaries 
sometimes reduced to a mere thickening of the white extre- 
mity of the median vein. Expanse of wings 52-58 millim. 

Alu (three specimens). 

H, Aeliconiaj of which we possess seven examples, is the 
form of JEf. dana occurring in Araboina ; it differs chiefly from 
the latter in its more broadly black-banded abdomen and the 
slightly broader median streak of the primaries. Possibly 
these slight differences may prove to be inconstant in a 
larger series. 

12. Sypsa diana^ sp. n. 

Allied to jET. australis of New Guinea (Voy. de TAstrolabe, 
pi. V. fig. 3), but differs as follows : — Primaries with the sub- 
basal white Y^atch reduced to a small sagittate spot; a small 
orbicular spot in the centre of the cell ; a large white crescent, 
as in -S', australis^ but separated from the basal patch by 
nearly double the distance : secondaries and body of a more 
lively ochreous colour ; the border of secondaries very broad 
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at costa, tapering to a point at anal angle and with undulated 
inner edge. Expanse of wings 66-79 millim. 

Alu, Shoi-tland Island, and Malayta (eleven examples in 
vaiying condition). 

This species is absolutely constant in all the characters by 
W'hich it is distinguished from the New-Guinea form ; it 
belongs to the same group as B. alienata, 

13. Gleis nigrescens^ sp. n. 

cj . Dark chocolate-brown ; wings faintly shot with purple : 
primaries crossed just beyond the middle by a broad, oval, 
reddish-orange, oblique patch, not quite reaching the costa or 
external angle : secondaries with an internally diffiised reddisii 
crescent beyond the cell. Primaries below dark chocolate- 
brown, transversely mottled wdtli bright scarlet ; a bright 
ochreous patch representing the reddish- orange patch of the 
uppeiside, its outer edge bordered with black ; external area 
bright scarlet, sprinkled with short black striai and bounded 
by a blackish fringe on external margin : secondaries dark 
cliocolate-brown ; a nearly semicircular, internally diffused 
discal streak, followed by a black stripe and external border, 
as on the primaries. Body below ochraceous, the paljh and 
front of pectus reddish orange. Expanse of wings 33 millim, 

Alu, Shortland Island. 

Apparently a rare species ; the female has the secondaries 
above immaculate, ana on the under surface there is a com- 
plete submarginal series of silvery lilac spots. 

14. Cleis hiplagiata^ sp. n. 

<J. Chocolate-bi'owii, with purplish reflections: primaries 
crossed beyond the middle by a broad, subpyriform, deep 
ochreous patch ; face, palpi, anteiiuse, and sides of abdomen 
ochreous. Under surface bright ochreous : primaries witii two 
black spots in the cell and an indistinct black line across the 
end of the cell : secondaries with a spot at the end of the 
cell ; external borders red, striated sparsely with black, edged 
with black, and with indistinct, pearly whitisli, submarginal 
spots ; the under surface in fact principally differs from that 
of (7. versicolor (‘Eeise der Novara,’ Lep, Het. pi. cvii. fig. 24) 
in the absence of the central oblique black belt across the 
primaiies. Expanse of wings 44 millim. 

Uhuia. 

Evidently rare and possibly, though not probably, an 
extreme variety of the following species. 
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15. Chis hypoleuca^ sp. n. 

Allied to C. versicolor ; dark purplish brown : primaries 
with a bright ochreous subpyriform patch, placed obliquely 
beyond the middle, the males also with a more or less prominent 
orange tapering submarginal streak, speckled with black: 
secondaries with a rather large bright ochreous spot, rounded 
in front, but with two notches out of its posterior edge. Face, 
palpi, antennse, edge of collar, and margins of abdominal 
segments orange. Wings below almost as in the preceding 
species, but with a continuous series of pearly white submar- 
ginal spots. Expanse of wings, ^ S5 millim., ? 30-36 
millim. 

Alu, Shortland Island (fourteen examples) ; $ , Ulaua. 

The females vary more than the males both in size and in 
the size of the ochreous patches on the wings. 

Nyctemeridse. 

16. Nyctemei'a aluensisj sp. n. 

(J $ . Nearly allied to N, Herhlotsii and N, haulm ^ but 
differing from both in the decidedly wider white belt across 
the primaries, the outer edge of which is considerably more 
convex and the veins across which are always well defined ; 
the discoidal and intemo-median longitudinal white stripes on 
the primaries ai-e always distinct, and in some examples of 
both sexes are so wide as entirely to alter the aspect of the 
insect ; there can, however, be little doubt that these modifi- 
cations are due to individual variation and are not specific 
characters. Expanse of wings 48 millim. 

? , Alu Island (four specimens) ; $ , N.W. Bay, Ma- 
lay ta, 29th May, 1886. 

Yar. with wider longitudinal stripes on primaries. 

(J $ , Alu Island (four specimens). 

17. Leptosoma sexmaculatum^ sp. n. 

Allied to Z. luctuosum^ but with two lai'ge white patches 
on the disk of primaries in place of the white band of that 
species; primaries black, a large, nearly triangular, bifid 
white patch on basal area and tw'o large patches, one above 
the other, beyond the middle, the upper one slightly 
impinging upon the discoidal cell ; secondaries white, with 
black costal and external borders of the usual form and 
narrow blackish abdominal margin. Body of the nsual type, 
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black ; the margins of head, palpi, and collar narrowly 
ochreous ; the tegulse with narrow whitish edges ; the abdo- 
men banded above with white and below with ochreous. 
Expanse of wings 42 millim. 


18. Pitasila disrupta^ sp. n. 

Nearly allied to P. selecta^ but differing in both sexes in 
having the oblique 'white belt of primaries oblique, divided 
into two parts by a stripe of the ground-colour on the first 
median interspace. Expanse of wings, 44 millim., ? 49 
millim. 

Ala. 


Liparida. 

19. Artaxa inepta^ sp. n. 

Allied to A. Moorez) part. {Buprootis Moorei^ second figure, 
Snellen, Tijd. v. Ent. 1879, pi. viii.) Primaries, thorax, 
and antennae bright ochreous ; secondaries and abdomen 
ochreous whitish, quite white at costa; under surface wholly 
creamy whitish; primaries of male above with the basi- 
internal area, an internally zigzag central belt, "which stops 
abruptly at upper radial vein and is bounded on both sides by 
a pale line and two spots beyond it, one on the median inter- 
spaces, the other close to inner margin, greyish brown ; 
abdomen greyish behind, but with whitish anal tuft. Ex- 
panse of wings, c? 27 millim., ? 33 millim. 

Alu, 

This species is also allied to A, anquUqera from N.W. 
India. 


20, Aha cometaris^ sp. n. 

Nearest to A , terminata of India, though in some respects 
more like the South- African A. discalisi primaries pale 
smoky greyish browm, with indistinct black markings, as in 
Lymantria : secondaries with the costal third excepting the 
border black ; costal border and a broad longitudinal stripe 
tapering from outer margin to base and bounding the black 
area white ; remainder of the wing dark greyish brown : 
body dark greyish brown. Primaries below whity brown, 

Herr Snellen is quite wrong in Ms supposition that the species of 
Artaxa are subject to extraordinary variation; his three figures represent 
certainly two, and possibly three, species. 
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tlie markings obsolete ; secondaries nearly as above ; body 
wbity brown. Expanse of wings 43 millim. 

Ain. 

The antennse of Aha resemble those of Lymantriuj the 
long pectinations being ciliated so as to give them a ragged 
feathery appearance. 


Brepanulidse. 

21. Gallidrepana lunulata^ sp. n. 

Stramineous : wings irrorated with shining scales, crossed 
towards the base by an irregular series of purplish-brown 
dots and lunules ; a silvery white spot at the end of each 
discoidal cell, and a rather large blackish and silvery-centred 
brown spot at the base of the second and third median 
branches ; an irregularly arched and angulated discal series 
of purplish-brown lunules and a siibmarginal series of sliort 
daslies : primaries with a blackish dot in the cell ; costal 
margin brown at base, but becoming ochreous towards the 
apex ; a rusty brownish cuneiform patch partly suffused with 
silver on outer margin at apex ; anal half of abdomen white. 
Wings below pale shining stramineous ^ the markings of the 
upper surface faintly indicated here and there : body below 
white, with pale stramineous legs. Expanse of wings 38 
millim. 

Alu. 

We have a specimen, apparently of this species, from 
Sumati-a. 

22. Teldenia nivea^ sp. n. 

Snow-white, wings crossed beyond the middle _y an 
indistinct series of minute grey dashes; face and antenna 
black ; under surface without markings. Expanse of wings 
25 millim. 

Alu. 

All the species of this singular little Geometriforin genus 
hitherto described are white, and in all of them there is a 
discal angulated series of spots, lunules, or short dashes ; the 
Ceylonese form, T, alba^ is the most heavily marked, having 
not only a boldly defined discal series, but both subniarginal 
and marginal spots. T, vestigiafa, from Darjiling, has tlie 
discal series dark and sharply defined, but small, the sub- 
marginal series indistinct or obsolescent, the marginal series 
small but distinct^ whereas in the present species an indication 
of the discal series alone remains. 

In addition to the foregoing new species, there is in the 
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collection a remarkable modification (but whether locally 
constant or not there is at present no means of telling) of 
Beiopda pulchella ; in this form the black spots of primaries 
are run together into angulated macular stripes, the discoidal 
cell to the middle is greyish, and the black interrupted border 
of the secondaries is widened, so as to enclose the central 
marginal white spot. As in some varieties of D. pulchella^ 
there is no spot or dash at the end of the cell. One example 
only was obtained at Alu. 


XXX. — Last Words on Professor Claus. 

By E. Ray Laxkestee, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S."*" 

I HAVE not the intention of following Prof. Claus in the use 
of offensive language, such as “ sophistical falsification &c.’’ 
At the same time i am anxious, before quitting this contro- 
versy, to say a few words, in order to demonstrate to the 
reader what the actual position is ; and I shall leave to others 
the task of assigning the descriptive terms appropriate to 
Prof. Claus’s conduct. 

If the reader will be so good as to refer to my article of 
April 1886, in this iJagazine, he will find that I there drew 
attention to the fact that Prof. Claus had published an article 
embodying certain views as to the classification of the Arthro- 
poda which were identical with those expressed in a series of 
publications by myself, and that nevertheless Prof. Claus, 
although lie had not previously given expression to these 
views and now published them as something hitherto ” 
unrecognized, yet omitted altogether to make any reference 
to my published statements on the subject. 

I thought it right to point out and condemn this omission, 
the more so as I knew that Prof. Claus had previously been 
shown by other zoologists to have exhibited a want of discri- 
mination in such matters. 

I did not, of course, expect that Prof. Claus would confess the 
objectionable nature of his proceeding. He has contributed 
two articles on this subject to this magazine, in which a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuity must be admitted ; but, in spite of 
the efforts made by liim, the candid reader who reviews the 
whole controversy will admit that Prof, Claus did actually 

^ [This discussion must now cease. The matters in dispute have been 
very fully ventilated, and our readers will be able to form their own 
conclusions. We may remark, however, that neither in the origin<ii nor 
in the abridged translation do we find all the “hithertos” which Prof. 
Lanke.'-ter here iii'-erts between inserted commas. — Ens. Anyi. 

Nat Hist.] 
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and deliberately omit to cite and acknowledge tlie works of a 
predecessor wliich he ought to have cited and acknowledged, 
and that his articles in this magazine are, at the best, but 
lame excuses for a proceeding which is reprehensible. 

When the facts stated by Prof. Claus are dissected out from 
the mass of misleading sneers and accusations with which he 
surrounds them, it is established : — 

1st. That Prof. Claus, in his article in the ‘ Anzeiger ’ of 
the Vienna Academy, announced (a) as a hitherto unre- 
cognized” fact that the Acarina are degraded members of the 
class Arachnoidea; (5) that hitherto” the Gigantostraca 
were regarded as Crustacea ; {c) that hitherto ” an erroneous 
division of the Arthropoda into Branchiata and Tracheata had 
prevailed, which should be abandoned; {d) that hitherto” 
it has been overlooked that the Hexapoda, Myriapoda, and 
Peripatus are united by the fact that they retain the prosto- 
mial antennae found also in Chaetopod worms, which are alto- 
gether absent in the Arachnida ; (a) that hitherto ” a single 
origin had been assigned to tracheae, whereas it was probable 
that they had originated independently in Arachnida and the 
other Tracheates. 

2. That, contrary to the statements and pretensions of 
Professor Claus, these identical conclusions in their entirety 
and as related one to another had 


to the Vienna Academy (1886). 

3. That the fundamental theory of a backward movement 
of the oral aperture in the Crustacea, and the consequent 
relative forward movement of primarily postoral appendages, 
so as to become secondarily prseoral, was published by me in 
1873 and adopted by Claus in 1876, who added nothing to the 
facts as to nerve-sujjply in relation to this matter, already 
established by Zaddach. 

Professor Claus has endeavoured to justify himself by 
declaring that some of these views may be read between the 
lines here and there in his ^ Grundzuge ’ and in his ^ Crusta- 
ceensystem.’ On the other hand, it is not possible for him 
to deny that the prominent and explicit statements on these 
points made in those publications are contrary to the views 
enunciated in his note in the Vienna ^ Anzeiger,’ and that 
were this not so he could not have brought these views before 
the Academy as novelties. 

^ Whether the suggestion of such views may he obscurely 
visible in some isolated passages of Prof, Claus’s previous 
writings or not, is not a matter which has any bearing on the 


hy me as the result of special studies, 
years (1881) before the date of Prof. 


1 previously lormuiatea 
and published several 
Claus’s communication 
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cliarge which I make against Prof. Claus. What I complain 
of is that he stated to the Vienna Academy that hitherto” 
other views were held by zoologists, and that the views then 
announced by him were novelties. As a matter of fact they 
were not novel, but had been in so many words and in identical 
terms formulated by me five years before, and published as a 
special essay in a journal habitually studied by Prof. Claus. 
Moreover^ these views were not obscurely hinted at by me in 
scattered passages of a treatise definitely supporting other and 
antagonistic views, but were all enunciated in logical sequence 
and made the subject of special discussion and investigation 
in the essay alluded to, Limulus an Arachnid.” This 
publication Professor Claus chooses to ignore in claiming 
novelty for the views published by him in the ‘ Anzeiger ’ five 
years after its appearance. 

I leave the reader to classify the conduct of Prof. Claus in 
thus dealing with the published work of his contemporaries. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

January 27, 1886. — Prof. T. G. Bonney, B.Sc., LL.B., E.E.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. ‘‘On the Fossil llammalia of Maragha, in jN’orth- western 
Persia.” By E. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., &c. 

The Author alluded to the important memoirs of Messrs. Grewingk, 
Pohlig, and Eodler on the Maragha Mammalia, and having expressed 
the hope that his notice would he regarded as an attempt to assist 
rather than to interfere with their work, mentioned a collection of 
specimens from Maragha sent by Mr. Bamon to the British Museum. 
He fully confirmed the conclusions already arrived at as to the 
identity of many of the Maragha mammals with those of Pikermi, 
and thought that Giraffa attica^ Palceoryx Pallasl^ Siis erymanthlus^ 
Mastodon pentelici, and Eelladotheriutn Duvernoyi might be added to 
the list of species already recorded. He also recorded the French 
Felh brevirosfris ; a Rhinoceros^ apparently allied to E. antiquitafis ; 
and R. Blanfordi, of the north-west portion of India and China. The 
paper concluded with some ohservatious regarding the relations of 
the Palsearctic and Oriental Pliocene faunas. 

2, “'On the Pliocene of Maragha, Persia, and its resemblance 
to that of Pikermi, in Greece ; on Fossil Elephant-remains of Caucasia 
and Persia ; and on the results of a Monograph of the Fossil Ele- 
phants of Germany and Italy.” By Br. H. Pohlig. Communicated 
by Br. G. J. Hinde, F.G.S. 

The principal object of the Author in making a geological tour 
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through part of Persia, in 1884, was the exploration of a deposit 
containing Pliocene mammals, discoTered thirty years ago near 
Maragha, east of Lake IJnimia, by Gobel and KhanikofP. The first 
part of the present paper gives a brief account of the results of this 
exploration, together with a list of the fossils. 

The ossiferous deposits near Maragha are of fiuvio-lacustrine 
origin, and consist chiefly of reddish marls, similar to those of 
Pikermi, and formed from the detritus of the volcanic mountain of 
Sahend, These Pliocene beds rest upon horizontal Cretaceous strata, 
and pass upwards into Pleistocene deposits with erratic blocks. 

In the list of fossil Mammalia it is shown that several are the 
same as Pikermi forms. A Hipparion^ probably identical with B. 
gracile^ is the most abundant. The supposed occurrence of Pleis- 
tocene forms, such as Rhinoceros tkliorhinvs^ associated with the 
Maragha Pliocene fossils, is probably an error. 

The second part of the paper contains notes on specimens of 
Eleplias pnmigeoihis, chiefly in the Museum of Tif is. The third 
part gives very briefly the principal results of the Author’s exami- 
nation of Pleistocene Proboseidea in the various museums of Europe, 
especially in those of Germany and Italy, and concludes with his 
views with respect to Elephas antiqmts^ E, melitce (which he con- 
siders a dwarf form of E, antiqnns), E, meridlonaUs^ E, hysiidricus 
(which the Author considers identical with E. meridionalis\ E.primi- 
genius^ and a few other species, one of which is believed to be 
new. 

Pebruary 10, 1886. — ^Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.8c., LL.D., P.lt.8., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read : — 

‘‘ On a new Species of Psihtites from the Lanarkshire Coal-field.*’ 
By E. Kidston, Esq., E.G.S. 

The specimen described, which was found by Mr. T\"alter Burns 
in 1884, consists of three parallel branchlets with thom-like projec- 
tions on one side only. The Author describes these as a form of 
Goldenberg’s genus Psilotltes^ and points out that they have much 
resemblance to Dawson’s Psihphyton, 

March 24, 1880.— Prof. J. W. Judd, E.E.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read : — 

On the Genus EiphyjjJiyllum, Lonsdale.” By James Thomson, 
Esq., F.G.S. 

The Author commenced by giving a definition of the genus Diphy-- 
pliijUum, and then proceeded to discuss its relations with some 
allied forms, such as Litliostrotion^ Lithodaudron, and Campophyllum, 
JDiphjphylhnn was shown to le restricted in Scotland to the lower 
portion of the CaiLoiiifcrous system, and not to have survived the 
great development of volcanic action in the upper part of the 
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Carboniferous-Limestone scries, whereas in Belgium and elsewhere 
the range of this genus was more extensive. 

It was shown that in Diph/jjhfllum reproduction took place both 
by fissiparity and by calicular gemmation, examples of both forms 
being cited. It was also pointed out that the development of central 
vertical plates, showing a tendency to a passage into Lithostrotion^ 
was due to the corals having lived in a sea periodically affected by 
the influx of sediment from the neighbouring shore. 

After a history of the views held by different writers since Lons- 
dale. and especially by M'^Coy, Milne-Edwards and Haime, Hall, 
Billings, and De Honinck, on corals referred to this generic type, the 
author gave a description of the species found in Xorth Britain ; 
and after pointing out their differences, showed that all exhibit 
a tendency to vary, and that, if a sufScient series were available, 
a passage might be traced not only between the different species, but 
between DighyphyTliim and the various allied genera. 


April 7, 1886.— Prof. J. W. Judd. 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “On a Lower Jaw of Maclu-produs from the “Forest-bed,” 
Kessingland.*’ By James Backhouse, Esq., F.G-.8. 

The Author believed that hitherto no example of a lower jaw of 
Machey'Oihis has been met with in this country ; be consequently gave 
a detailed description and measurements of a right mandibular 
ramus obtained by him from the Forest-bed at Hessingland, in 
Suffolk. Owing to the imperfect condition of the incisors and 
canines, it was impossible to say whether these teeth were serrulated 
or not, and consequently it was uncertain whether the bone belonged 
to Machierod'iis cultridens or JLT. latidens, 

2. “ A Contribution to the History of the Cetacea of the Horfolk 
“ Forest-bed.” ” By E. TuUey Xewton, Esq,, F.G.S. 

This paper was principally devoted to the description of two 
fossil specimens. The flrst of theso was a tooth, shown bj- external 
and microscopical characters to have belonged in all probability to 
the Sperm-whale, Physeter mncrocephalus. The specimen was ob- 
tained by hlr. Clement Eeid, at Sidestrand The second fossil, also 
from Sidestrand, and now in the possession of Mr. James Backhouse, 
consisted of the right half of the seven anchylosed cervical vertebrae 
of a species of Baltetia, The specific determination was less certain 
in this ease ; but the form approached most nearly to that of B, 
hiscayensis. Of other verte])roe from the Forest-hed, one, a caudal, 
was referred to Bahma ; another, from the lumbar region, to 
Balceiiojytem, 
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'May 12, 18S6.~-Prof. J. W. Judd, F.Tl.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications 'wrere read : — 

1. On the ilaxilla of Iqiianodo/i.^' By J. W. Hulke, Esq., 
F.O.S. 

Two fragments, together representing nearly the entire left 
maxilla of a species of Iguanodon^ have been found at Cuckfield, the 
locality whence the first tooth of the genus was obtained by Dr. 
Mantell, about 1820. These fragments, measuring together 29 centi- 
metres, and exhibiting 19 alveoli in the deutary border, were de- 
scribed in the paper. It was shown that the upper jaw in question 
probably belonged to Iqimaoclon MantelU. In addition to the de- 
tailed characters described, the maxillse of Iguanodon and Hygsi^ 
Jophodon were compared, and their distinctions explained. 

2. “ Xotes on the Distribution of the Ostracoda of the Carboni- 
ferous Formations of the British Isles.’’ By Prof. T. Eupert Jones, 
F.E.S., F.G.S., and J. W. Eirkby, Esq. 

Although all the Ostracoda of the Carboniferous Formations are 
not yet described, there are 170 species and notable varieties known, 
belonging to B3 genera of 9 families. About 25 of these species, 
not yet described, but determined by the Authors, are introduced 
into their lists as giving a fuller idea of the value of this manifold 
Crustacean group. 

In the first place they referred to the classification of the Carboni- 
ferous strata in Scotland and in England, according to the local dif- 
ferences, taking in succession Scotland TTest,” “Scotland East,” 
“England Xorth, with the Isle of Man,” “England Central and 
South, with South Wales,” as the several districts from which they 
have obtained good groups of Ostracoda from different members of 
the Carboniferous series. 

In Fife, the lowest local Carboniferous strata contain Beyrichia 
suharcuafa ; higher up come in Carhonia fahidina^ C. Eanlcmiana, 
Bairdia 7ittida, and Leperditia Okeni ; the last, accompanied by other 
species, occurs throughout this lowest series, in which the record is 
more complete than in Midlothian and Linlithgowshire, where 
the same species also occur. In Dumfriesshire and Ayrshire Leper- 
ditia Okeni and L. mhrecia have been found in beds even lower than 
those above mentioned, and are therefore probably the oldest Carbo- 
niferous Ostracoda ; other species accompany them higher up, and 
in Eoxburghsliire some localities of the Calciferous-Sand&tone series 
are very rich in species. The Carboniferous-Limestone series of 
S.W. Scotland has been highly productive of Ostiucoda, particularly 
the shales of the lower beds ; 36 species are common or charac- 
teristic. The middle or coal-bearing portion has yielded but few, 
chiefiy Leperditia Toingiana. one Beyrichia, Oarlonia fahidina, and 
O. RanMniam. The Upper-Limestone group contains many recur- 
rents from below and a few others, including Youngia rectidorsaJis. 
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The Millstone-Grit equivalents have no Ostracoda ; but the overlying 
Coal-measures are rich in Oarhonice, vrith a few others, such as 
Cypridina radiata. 

A great variety of genera and species come from beds at or near 
the base of the Scar Limestone and its equivalents in IXorth Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland. The calca- 
reous shales of the Yoredale series have several interesting forms, 
including Phreatura conciuna ; none from the Millstone-Grit. 

The Lower Coal-measures give Beyrichia arciiata and Qarlonia, 
sp. The middle beds have B. aremta and Carhonia fahulhia, 
common ; rarer, G. EanJdniam, 0. secans^ C. scalpeJlus, G. Ward- 
iaaa^ and Philomedes eloiiyata. In the Upper Coal-measures B. 
Bithaixuata reappears ; and in the Spirorhi s-limestone Leperditia 
injiata is the latest Carboniferous Ostracod in England. 

In Northamptonshire the deep Gay ton boring (at 730 feet) has 
given Kxrkhya variahllis^ K. plicata, Bythocypris suhlunata. Macro- 
cypris Jonesiana^ Gytlierella extuherata, and G. attenuata^oM but one 
belonging to the Lower-Carboniferous series. In Salop, South 
Wales, and Somerset the Carboniferous Limestone has yielded several 
good species of Leperditia, KirJcbya, 2Ioorea. Bythocypris, Bairdia^ 
&c. Garhonia Agnes and G. Evelines belong to the South-W elsh 
Coal-measures. 

The distribution of the Carboniferous Ostracoda in Ireland re- 
quires further work ; but the Lower-Carboniferous Shales and the 
Mountain Limestone near Cork and elsewhere are very rich, as are 
also some parts of the latter in the Isle of Man. 

The Ostracoda of the Permian Formation were then treated of in 
relation to their Carboniferous allies, and the range of the British 
Carboniferous Ostracods in Europe and North America was noticed in 
some detail. 

The results of the examination were shown in two extensive tables. 

3, “ Note on some Tertebrata of the Eed Crag.” By E. Lydekker, 
Esq., F.G.S. 

This communication contained briefly the results of a reexamina- 
tion of the specimens from the bone-bed of the Eed Crag in the 
British and Ipswich Museums, a series of casts from the latter 
having been added to the former. The forms noticed were Hyccna 
striata, with which R. antiqua and H, arverneiisis were considered 
probably identical ; Mastodon, of which the author thought three 
species, AT. arvernensis, M, lonyirostris, and M. Borsoni were repre- 
sented ; Sits^ of which two forms, the larger probably erymantlmis 
or the smaller S, palaocJicenis, had been detected; a 

Tapir, which was probably Fapiriis arvernensis or T. el&jans rather 
than r. pnscusx Ripparion gracile; n, Rhinoceros referable to the 
hornless R, incisivus rather than to R. ScMeiermacheri, though the 
latter probably also occurred ; and a species of Albatross {Diomedea), 
represented by a right tarso-metatarbus, and the associated proximal 
phalangeal bone of the fourth digit. 
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June 23, 1SS6. — Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “ On the Decapod Crustaceans of the Oxford Clay.’’ By 
James Carter. Esq., F.G.S., <S:e. 

The Author commented on the paucity of these fossils as indicated 
in British lists, only three or four species having hitherto been re- 
corded. 

The discovery of considerable numbers of Decapod Crustaceans in 
the Oxford Clay of St. Ives has enabled the Author to increase the 
list materially. Many have been collected by Mr. George, of 
IS'orthampton.'' These fossils occur in the clay immediately beneath 
the St. Ives rock, and therefore presumably in the uppermost zone 
of the Oxford Clay. !Many of the specimens arc more or less muti- 
lated, but some fifteen or sixteen distinct species have been made 
out. None of these have been recorded as British except Enjma 
Baheaal, mentioned by Mr. Etheridge as having been found in the 
Ximmeridge Clay. Seven species ai'c identified as foreign forms, 
and seven are new to science. They are distributed as follows : — 

Eryon 1 species. 

Ery’ma * 5 or 6 „ 

Glypbea 2 „ 

Magila 2 or 3 „ 

Mecochirus 2 „ 

Goniochirus 1 „ 

Undetermined 3 „ 

Nearly all the forms belong to the type of the Macrura, the Bra- 
ehyura being doubtfully, if at all, represented. 

2. “ On a new Emydine Chelonian from the Pliocene of India.” 
By E. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., E.G.8. 

The Author described the shell of an Emydine Tortoise from the 
Siwaliks of Perim Island, Gulf of Cambay, which he regarded as 
decidedly distinct from any of the previously-described Riwalik 
species, and proposed to refer to the genus QUmmijn,, with the name 
of (7. iu compliment to the donor of the specimen, 

November 3, 1886. — Prof. J W. Judd, F.E.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. On the SkuU and Dentition of a Triassic Saurian, Gidesaunis 
ylanicejps, Ow.” By Sir Eichard Owen, K.C.B., F.E.S., F.G.S., &:c. 

The Author referred to a fossil skull from the Triassic sandstone of 
South Africa, which combined dental characters resembling those of 
a carnivorous Mammal with the cranial structure of a Raurian, 
The structure was described and figured in Owen’s ‘ Catalogue of 
the Fossil EeptiHa of B. Africa,’ under the generic title of Gale- 
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saunis, as belonging to a distinct suborder of Repttlxa, termed 
Theriodo/itia, 

The characters of the skull and teeth of the original specimen of 
Galesaurus have been brought to light by further development. 

In both the t 3 rpe specimen and that lately received the reptilian 
nature of the fossil is indicated by the single occipital condyle and 
other features. The chief difference from a mature male of a 
placental or marsupial carnivore is the evidence of a primordial 

gullet-tract.'’ Purther details as to the structure of the skull 
were given, more especially with reference to the orbits and nasals. 
The palatal region repeats the same general characters as in 
previously described Theriodonts. The angle of the jaw is not 
produced, as in the crocodile, beyond the articular element. In 
general shape and bony strength the mandible of Galesaurus re- 
sembles that of a mammal. 

The dentition is so much better preserved in the new specimen than 
in the type Galesaur as to call for description and illustration. In 
four of the upper molars the entire crown is preserved ; it shows less 
length and greater breadth than appears in the previous restoration, is 
moderately curved externally, and triangular ; the base is flanked 
by a short cusp before and behind, and the corresponding margins 
are finely crenulate, as in the molars of Gy no Iraco, The incisors 
aro eight in number in both upper and lower jaws, four in each 
premaxillary, opposed or partially interlocking with the same 
number in each mandibular ramus ; they have longish, slender, 
simple-pointed crowns. The canines, one on each side of both 
upper and lower jaws, have the same laniariform shape and si/,e of 
crown as in the original fossil. In the right maxillary bone the 
long deeply planted root is exposed ; the corresponding part of the 
lower canine is similarly exposed in the left mandibular ramus. 
Ho trace of suceessional teeth, as in ordinary Saurians, has been 
found. 

Both Crocodiles and Alligators have two or more teeth of canine 
proportions ; but the Author shows how they differ from those of 
mammalian carnivores and Galesaurus. A similar character and 
disposition of destructive cauines is shown by the fossil jaws of the 
oolitic great extinct earnivorons Saurians, e. g. Megalosaurus. In 
the Triassio Lahyrinthodonts the destructive and prehensile laniaries 
would by position rank as incisors rather than canines. In exist- 
ing Lizards the dental series has more uniformity, and the cement- 
clad roots contract bony union with the jaw-bone. In Galesaurus 
the teeth, besides being distinguished, as in Iffammals, by their 
differentia characters, are implanted freely in sockets, the cold- 
blooded character being cMefly manifested in the greater number 
of teeth following the canines, and in their want of distinction. 

Lastly the Author remarked on the earlier reptilian character shown 
by the oolitic Mammal Amj>}iitkerium^ and also by the existing 
Australian Myrmecohim. He speculated on the degree of resem- 
blance manifested by the teeth of the old Triassic Reptile of South 
Africa with the exceptional characters of some of the low Australian 
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2. The Cetacea of the Suffolk Crag.” By R. Lydekker, Esq., 
B.A., E.G.S., &c. 


TMs paper commenced with notices of previous contributions to 
the subject by Sir R. Owen, Prof. Bay Lankester, Prof. Huxley, and 
Prof. Flower, In the preparation of a catalogue of the specimens 
in the British Hnsenm, the Author had bad occasion to examine the 
collection of Cetacea from the Crag, not only in that Museum, but 
also in the Museum of Practical Geology, that of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and in the Ipswich Museum, besides visiting the collec- 
tions at Brussels, In consequence several additions to the fauna 
and also numerous emendations of specific names were noticed in 
the paper now laid before the Society, Prof. Ray Lankester "s 
views as to the Biestian affinities of the English-Crag Cetacea were 
confirmed by this comparison. 

Detailed notes on the specimens examined and the species identi- 
fied were given. The following list of the species believed to he 
represented in the various collections mentioned was given at the 
conclusion of the paper : — 

BALxifrn.?:. 


Bakena affinis, Ou'en. 

primigeiiia, van Benedcn, 

insignis (mn Betieden\ 

balaenopsis {van Beneden). 

Megaptera van Beneden, 

siniilis {van BmedenX 

miButus {mn Beneden). 

Balfcnoptera definifea {Owen). 
Goropi, van Beneden. 


Balfenoptera borealina, vin Benedm. 

eniai*ginata ( Owe? 2 ). 

OetotheriuTft Brialmonti {van 
Beneden). 

dubium {van Beneden). 

Hupsehi i V'ln Beneden). 

brerifrons {vtn Beneden). 

Herpetocetus saiidiensis {van 
Btnedeti). 


Eueetns arablyncToii, dv Btrs. 
Homocetus Yiilerai, du Bi $. 
Balsenodon physaloides. Owen. 
Physodon grandis {dv Bvs]. 

— L fusifonnis ? {dit Bus). 
Hoplocetus crassidens. Gercais. 

borgehoutensis, Gervais. 

crassidens ?, Gervais. 

Hyperoodon, sp. 
efioneziphius planirostris {Cuvie 


Choneziphius planus ( Owen). 

, Packardi, LanhesUr. 

I Mesoplodon longirosfcris {Qumer). 

I tenuirostris ( Owen). 

I gibbus {Owen). 

angustus {Owen). 

^ angulatus ( Owen). 

1 compressuB {Huxley). 

Floweri, Canham, m8. 


SqU.UiODONTII).E. 

Sqnalodon antverpiensis, van Bened€7i. 


DriLPHiNinaj. 

Orca citoniensis, CapelUni. Delphinoid genus, non det. 

Globicephalus uncidens {La7iJcest€r). 


3. On a Jaw of ffyotkermm from the Pliocene of India,” By 
R. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.G.S,, &c. 

Colonel Watson, the Political Resident in Rattiawar, had recently 
sent to the Author a fragment of a left maxilla with the three true 
molars from Perim Island, in the Gulf of Cambay. The specimen 
belonged to Eyotherium, and apparently to an undescribed species. 
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the differences between which and the several forms previously 
known from various European and Asiatic beds were pointed out. 
The Author also called attention to the peculiar association of types 
found in the beds of Perim Island, and to the affinities of the genus 
Hyotherium with the recent Sus and Dicotyles on the one hand, 
and with the Upper Eocene Ohcero]yotamus on the other. 


December 1, 1886. — Prof. J, W. Judd, E.R.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1, “ On a new Genus of Madreporaria — GhjpliastrcBa, with re- 
marks on the Glyphastrceu Forhesi^ Edw. & H., sp., from the Ter- 
tiaries of !XEaryland, U.S,” By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 
r.R.S., P.G.S., &c. 

The specimens of Seytasirma Forhesi, Edw. & H., were examined 
many years ago, and the Author had always a doubt about their 
generic position. Lately a very well-preserved specimen has been 
received, which when compared with those in the ISTational Collec- 
tion and carefully studied, is found to have a columella and a re- 
markable dome of endotheca at the top of the base of the calieular 
fossa, resembling the weU-known structure in Clkioghylliim, 

Two opposite primary septa become very narrow, extend inwards, 
form, with another structure, a narrow linear columella, and thus 
produce the appearance of a continuous lamella. The other pri- 
maries and some of the secondary septa reach this long structure, 
and the endotheca stretches between the ends of the septa, their 
sides, and the columella, and closes up the interseptal loculi. The 
epithecai dissepiments are dome-shaped at the base of the caliee, and 
are ornamented with sparsely distributed granules : superficially a 
corresponding granulation occurs on the narrow and dso on the 
wide marginal parts of the septa. 

There is a groove between the caiiees, and it corresponds with 
the imperfect junction of the corallite walls. Eissiparity occurs and 
also gemmation. 

Natural sections show a narrow ribbon-shaped columella. 

The examination of the perfect specimens proves that whilst they 
cannot he understood without sections, sections alone would never 
enable the palaeontologist to realize the elaborate superficial struc- 
tures. It was pointed out that weathering utterly destroyed the 
generic and speeffio characters, and the Author ventured to cautiou 
the students of the Madreporaria against describing weathered and 
worn specimens of any types, and not to depend entirely upon 
sections. 

The new genus Glyphastrcea includes Astraeida of the Goni- 
astraeoid aHianee with &siparity, gemmation, and a ribbon-shaped 
columella. Segtasirrm Forhesi becomes GJypfastrmi Foi'besi^ 
Edw. & H*. sp. 


16 * 
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2. Oa Fossil Chilosfconiatoiia Bryazoa from ITew Zealand.” By 
Arth-ur Win, Waters, Esq,, F.G.S, 

The fossil Bryozoa described in the present paper are from the 
localities of Petane, Waipuknran, Wanganui, and some simply 
designated as from the neighbourhood of Kapior. The first three 
represent deposits of a weH-kno'W'n position, which was considered 
Miocene by Tenison-W oods, but which Professor Hutton (Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. sli.) has more recently called Pliocene. Some 
others, sent OTer as from ‘‘Whakati,” are thought to be from 
Waikato. 

The genus Mewhratxx^ora^ which is largely represented from near 
l^apier, is not one of the most useful paljeontologically, because the 
shape of the opesial opening only, and not the oral, is preserved, 
and also the appearance of the zomcia is often remarkably modified 
by the ovicells, which, however, are frequently wanting, and in 
many well-known species have never been found. 

The Author pointed out that in the commoner and best-known 
species of Bryozoa the amount of variation is recognized as being 
very great, and considered that in the face of this there is too great 
a tendency to make new species on slight differences which may bo 
local variations, and that even in some cases instead of the descrip- 
tion referring to a species, it may be that only a specimen has been 
described. 

A list of New-Zealand Bryozoa has been drawn up by Professor 
Hntton, and onr knowledge of the Hew-Zealand and Australian 
Bryozoa is being constantly increased by MacGillivTay, Hincks, and 
others ; nevertheless enongh is not yet known to fix the exact age 
hy means of the Bryozoa tdone, bnt the large number of species 
entirely identical with those living in the neighbouring seas, and 
the general character of the others, show that the deposits must 
eertainly be considered as of comparatively recent date. 

Out of the 78 species or varieties, 61 are known living, 29 of these 
from Xew-Zealand seas, 4S from either !N'ew-Zealand or Australian 
waters, and 28 have been found fossil in Australia. Judging from 
these alone, it would seem that some authors have assigned too 
remote an age to the deposits. The new forms described were : — 


Membranipora occultata. 

Monoporella capensis, var. dentata. 

TTaipukurensis. 

Micropora yariperforata. 

Mucronella tricuspis, var. waipuku- 
rensis. 

, var, minima, 

• firmata. 


Porina grandipora. 

Lepralia semiluna, var, simplei. 

bistata. 

Schizoporella cinctipora, var. per- 
sonata. 

tuberosa, var. angustata. 

Cellepora decepta. 

, sp. 


December lo, 1886. — Prof. J. W. Judd, E.E.S., 

President, in the Chair, 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “ Hotes on Xuminuliies elegans, Sow., and other English Hum- 
mnlites.” By Prof. T. Eupert Jones, F.E.S., F.Gr.S. 

Tbp Author finds in the “ Bowerbv Collection,” now in the British 
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Museum, the original specimens on which Sowerbj’ founded his 
Nummularia degam (1826, Min. Conch, vol. vi. p. 76). These are 
partly specimens from that part of the bed “ no. 29 ” of Prof. 
Prestwieh’s section of Alum Bay (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. ii. 
(1846) p. 257, pi. ix. fig. 1) which is known to be the lowest of the 
Barton series, and partly some in a stone said to be from Ems worth, 
in Hampshire. The former are the same as those named Nmimii- 
lites glanvUata^ var. Prestioidiiana^ by Eupert Jones in 1852 ; and 
the latter are N, jplamdata, Lamarck (1804), and probably foreign. 
Thus JV. elegans has priority over Prestwichiana ; and as thi‘5 last was 
determined by De la Harpe to be a vaiiety of X. ivemmelensis, Yan 
den Broeek and De la Harpe, this variety should be, var. elegans. 
The Autlior thinks that, on broad zoological principles, X, plamtlata 
might still be regarded as the species ; but, in view of the careful 
differentiation worked out by De la Harpe, he accepts the “ specific ’’ 
standing of xutmmelensis^^ as useful among Nummulites ; but ^^PresU 
ivicMana has to give way to ‘‘ elegam” for the peculiar “ Barton” 
variety. A bibHographical history of the long-misunderstood X, 
elegans, Sowerby, descriptions of thisformand of A^. vanoJaria (Lam.), 
notes on X, laevigata (Bmg.), and an account of their range in 
England completed the paper. 


2. “ On the Dentition and Affinities of the Selachian Genus 
Ptyclioclvs, Agassiz.” By A. Smith '\Yoodward, Esq., P.G.S. 

The genus PtycTiodus, owing to the detached condition in which 
the teeth are usually found, has hitherto been imperfectly under- 
stood. \gassi 2 referred it to the Cestraciontidse on account of a 
suppose resemblance in the arrangement of the teeth, and Owen’s 
researchtrs on their microscopic structures served to confimi this view. 
On the other hand, several writers have pointed out characters 
tending to show affinity between Ptychodus and Bhynclwhatus, 

More recently, however, Prof. Cope and the Author had shown 
that the supposed affiiiitieb between PtgcJiodus^ and the Cesrracion- 
tidae were o^y apparent, and in the present paper additional evi- 
dence was brought forward. 

The Author proceeded to describe several specimens of P. decur^ 
rens in the British Museum, and in the collection of Mr. H. YM- 
lett, of Brighton, one of the latter, especially, containing, wbnt 
had been previously entirely unknown, the dentition in part 
of both jaws. These <^pecimens showed that e«aeh jaw contained 
sis or seven longitudinal rows of teeth on each side of the median 
row, and that the genus must be referred to the true Bays and not 
to the Ccstraciont Sharks, though the precise family to which Ptycho- 
dm belongs was more difficult to determine. On the whole the 
writer was disposed to assign it a place either amongst the Mylio- 
batidjB or in their neighbourhood. The microscopic structure of the 
teeth was bhown to be insufficient, by itself, to show their affinities. 
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3, “ On a Molar of a Pliocene type of E<i%tus from jS'ubia/' By 
K, Lydekker, Esq., B.A., E.Gr.S. 

A small collection of Mammalian remains from near Wadi Haifa 
Bad recently been placed in tke Author s hands ; some of the bones 
^ere mineralized similarly to those of the Upper Pliocene of the 
Val d’Arno, or the Lower Pleistocene of the Karbada valley. 
Amongst others the most interesting is a right upper cheek- 
tooth of Equus but little worn. It evidently does not belong 
to any of the late Pleistocene or Eecent species of the genus, but to 
the more generalized group comprising E, Bivalensis, &c. ; though, 
hearing in mind the impossibility of distinguishing many of the 
existing species of the genus by their teeth alone, its absolute 
specific identity is not asserted. We may infer, then, that the ossifer- 
ous beds of Wadi Haifa are not improbably of Pliocene age, since 
this group of Horses, both in Europe, Algeria, and India, had totally 
disappeared after the period of the Eorest*bed, Moreover, it is of 
interest, in view of previously expressed opinion, to find in the Ter- 
tiary of ^ubia a species of this primitive group of Equus which is 
apparently more nearly allied to the Siwalik than to the European 
species. 


January 12, 1887. — Prof. J. W. Judd, E.E.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “ The Ardtun Leaf-beds.” By J. Starkie Gardner, Esq., 
E.G.S., E.L.S . } with Hotes by Grenville A. J. Cole, Esq., F.G.S. 

The description of these beds by the Duke of Arg^'U tbirt}^-five 
years ago indicated that enormous tracts of Trap in the Inner 
Hebrides were of Tertiary age. Prof. Edward Forbes, who de- 
scribed the leaves, inclined to the idea that they might be Miocene • 
but in estimating the value of this conjecture, we must remember 
that at the time the existence of Dicotyledonous leaves of similar 
aspect, but of undoubtedly Cretaceous age, was quite unsuspected, 
and that no typical Eocene fiora had then been properly investi- 
gated ox described. Prof. Heer, however, adopted the opinion that 
the age of this formation was Miocene, and unfortunately extended 
its application to formations containing similar floras in Greenland 
and elsewhere. One object of the present communication is to 
show that, instead of belonging to the Miocene, these floras are of 
Eocene age, and in fact older than the Thanet beds. The other 
object is to redescribe the plant-beds, and to show that they are 
part of a rather extensive series of sedimentary’ rocks intercalated 
among the Traps. 

The rapid aceumnlatioa of knowledge as to the distincuishins 
cbaraete^tics of Cretaceous, Eocene, and Miocene floras has rendered 
the attainment of the former object at least possible, and it is of 
the greater importance, since the error in determining the ao-e of the 
fossil floras of Ardtun and Antrim, and of a part of the Arctic flora 
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is a great impediment to further progress. Instead of all these 
immense thicknesses of beds belonging to the iilioeene, they have 
their base somewhere in the so-called Cretaceous scries ; 400 feet 
higher up we are about the horizon of the Thanet Beds ; while at 
1000 feet up the hows were contemporaneous with the Bracklesham 
and Barton deposits. The first acid eruiJtions were Miocene, as 
shown by the floras preserred in Iceland. 

The Author described the various exposures from his own 
observations and Mr. Cole’s notes. At Ardtun the Traps are sur- 
mised to he parts of once continuous flows, stiU represented at Stafla 
and Burgh, but broken through by an intrusive sheet. The leaf- 
beds are varied in composition, the richest being very friable, while 
the best matrix is a limestone as fine as lithographic stone, in which 
plant-remains are few, but exquisitely preserved. They are over- 
ijin by thick deposits of river-gravel, chieflt" composed of flint or 
silicifled chalk, but in which Mr. Cole has detected fragments of 
sanidine like that of Ischia or the Ehine, and of trachyte. At Carsaig 
the gravels are coarser and less evenly bedded, aad the sandy matrix 
apparently is entirely made up of flint. The coarse gravels are 
flanked by sands and indicate a rapid flow of water, occupying a 
valley not less than a mile across. The Ardtun gravels indicate a 
less rapid but more extensive river. The section at Burgh is very 
like that at Ardtun, with the addition of an extensive ash-bed at 
the base, with sand instead of gravel, and with many hundred feet 
of Trap above. In the Wilderness there is a small outcrop of Chalk- 
rubble, less than 300 square feet in extent, and evidently redeposited. 
iSome distance under this is Greensand in situ, then Lower Lias, and 
lastly Poikilitic sands. This descriptive part of the paper concluded 
with some remarks on the estuarine formation between the Chalk 
and Upper Greensand at Beinn Jadain in Morven, which the Author 
investigated in the hope of finding plant-remains belonging to that 
interesting age. He doubts that the Chalk is in situ, and considers 
the evidence of age to be not quite conclusive. 

The second part of the paper dealt with the Paleontological 
evidence. The evidence, if confined to the plants of Ardtun, was 
said to be scarcely worth serious discussion, and the analysis was 
extended to the far richer plant-bed at Atanekerdluk, The identi- 
fications of these with Miocene plants of Europe were discussed 
seriatim, and shown to be groundless, or only applied to such pre- 
vailing types of leaves as are common to widely £stinct genera, and 
occur in floras recent as well as fossil, and which cannot be super- 
ficially distinguished in even a living state. The strong resemblance 
and even identity of the best-characteiized forms with the older 
Eocene plants has been, on the other hand, hitherto ignored. The 
most strongly marked types of Greenland, and which recur in 
Antrim, are met with in the Heersian of Gelindon and at no other 
horizon, and amply suffice to fix the date of the Antrim floras. The 
Mull flora, as its aspect indicates, is still older, and consequently 
earlier than the Thanet Beds of England. Independently of positive 
evidence, the absence of any late Tertiaiy types, oven of the Legu- 
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minosae, which abound as low down as the Eeading Eads, sufficiently 
indicates their extreme antiquity. 

2. “ On the Echinoidea of the Cretaceous Strata of the l<ower 
Karhada Eegion.” By Prof. P. Martin Euncan, M.B., P’.E.S., E.G.S. 

A collection of fossils from the limestone near Bag, in Western 
India, made by Colonel Eeatinge, was described by the Author in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Society for 18G5, and shown to be of 
Upper Greensand or Cenomanian age. The countrj^ was subse- 
quently examined, and a sketch-map made by Messrs. Blanford and 
Wynne, who found near Bag the following beds in descending order 
beneath the Deccan and Malwa traps : — 

CoralHne limestone. 

ArgiUaceoiis limestone. 

Kodular limestone. 

Sandstone. 

All were conformable, the whole thickness of limestone did not 
exceed 50 feet, and the fossils obtained by Colonel Keatinge were 
shown to have been exclusi\ely derived from the Argillaceous lime- 
stone. All the beds were referred to the same Cretaceous subdivi- 
sion. 

Good topographical maps having been prepared, the area was 
remapped by Mr. Bose, who obtained several additional fossils from 
the Coialiine and Inodular limestones, and a few from the upper 
beds of the sandstone. He accepted the Cenomanian age for the 
Argillaceous limestone, hut refen‘ed the overlying Coralline limestone 
to a Senonian age, and the underlying Nodular bed to the Gault, 
whilst he regarded the sandstone at the base as probably Heocomian. 

Mr. Medlicott, Director ot the Geological JSiirvey of India, in com- 
pliance with the author’s request, had sent to him the Echinoidea 
collected by all the geologists named, and, on examination, the 
collection was found to comprise the following eight species : — 
Vidaris^ sp. nov., Balmla Fraasi, Gyjijiliosoma cemmaiievisis^ Orthqp^ 
sis, sp. nov., EcJtinohrissus Goybeti, JSiicleoritiSsiinilis,^^!,, Eemiaster^ 
cemmanensis, and if- siiuiliB, AE the known forms were found in 
beds of Upper-Greensand age in the Lebanon, Europe, &c., except 
the Eucliolites, which was a Chloritic-marl species. Of the eight 
species all were found in the Argillaceous limestone, five in the 
CoraUine, and two in the Nodular limestone, the last two, Hemiaster 
ctnumamitsis and II, similis, occurring throughout. Under these 
circumstances there appeared no reason for assigning the beds of 
Hmestone to different stages of the Cretaceous system. 

3. “ On some Dinosaurian Yertebrae fi:om the Cretaceous of India 
and the Isle of Wight.” By E. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., E.G.S. 

The Author, in 1877, described some Dinosaurian caudal vertehrse 
and a femur from the Lameta beds of India (Middle or Upper 
Cretaceous), and as he was unable to find any described forms that 
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resembled them, he proposed for them a new genus, which he called 
Titanosaurus. Two species were represented. After noticing the 
principal characters of the Indian specimens, he showed that some 
caudal vertebrce in the British Museum, collected by the late Mr. 
Fox from the Wealden of Brook, in the Isle of Wight, agreed in 
form with those found in India and were, in fact, intermediate in 
some respects between the two Indian species. An inquiry into the 
associated remains at Brook indicated that the caudal vertebrae in 
question probably belonged to Omitliopsh^ and this probability was 
supported by the structure of certain American fossil genera placed 
by Marsh in the same suborder, Sauropoda, of the Dinosauria. In 
any case there is great probability that at least one of the Indian 
and the Isle of Wight verrebrse should be referred to the same 
genus. 

Some other instances of fossil vertebrates appearing in Indian 
beds of a rather later geological age than in Europe were noticed. 


MISCELLAjS'EOTJS. 

On Lemseascus nematoxys, a hhlierto unknown Lemcean. 

By Prof. C. Clitis. 

Beneath the scales, especially of the pigmented side, of Soha 
monocliir there lives a vermiform parasite 8-10 millim. long, which, 
when examined by the naked eye, resembles a small [Nematode ; it 
glides to and fro by means of shght bendings of its body, after the 
fashion of the mining caterpillars, in short, narrow, mucous canals. 
Closer examination, however, shows that we have to do here with a 
female Lemsean, which has taken on a worm-like form in accord- 
ance with its dweUing-place, and has acquired several exceedingly 
remarkable adaptations. The anterior and posterior extremities of 
the body taper off gradually, the former easily recognizable by the 
insertion of the antennae, the latter by the two furcal processes. As 
may he seen from the position of the two oviducal apertures, only 
the extreme hinder end, scarcely 1 millim. long, represents the 
abdomen ; the preceding division of the body, which is nearly ten 
times as long, with the nervous centre, middle intestine, ovaries, 
and cement-glands, represents the cephalothorax. On the cephalic 
part of this the anterior, setigerous, tactile antennae are inserted ; 
and ventrally the prehensile antennae, which terminate in strong 
hooks. The tripartite entomostracal eye is perfectly retained. The 
mouth-organs consist of a sucking-proboscis armed with two 
reverj-ed booklets, and of two powerful foot-jaws. The mandibles 
are aborted, and the stylet-bristles placed outside of the proboscis 
are to be regarded as maxillae. There are three pairs of limbs con- 
sisting of minute rudimentary feet originating far apart ; the first 

pairs are still recognizably biramose; the feel of the last pair 
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are simple wart-like tubercles, each furnished with two setse. As a 
character acquired by adaptation and quite peculiar to the genus, 
special interest appears to attach to the presence of about Jifty pairs 
of dorsal^ and the same number of ventral^ scaJe-dilce, finely striated 
elevations, which are obliquely elevated and extend over the whole 
length of the thorax to the commencement of the abdomen, and are 
of essential service in the gliding-movements beneath the scales of 
the fish. To these is added, at the anterior end of the head, a 
median dorsal tubercle, which is clothed transversely with close-set 
chitinous bands, and probably aids in the boring and mining move- 
ments. 

Although there could be no doubt that in the parasite here de- 
scribed we had to do with a female Lernsean in the egg-producing 
stage, the search for younger and smaller forms led at once to an 
acquaintance with the males and females in the copulatory stage. 
In this phase of development the sexual animals attain scarcely one 
third of the length of the pregnant female, and nearly approach the 
type of the free-swimming jointed Copepoda. The larger males 
have retained nearly the normal segmentation of the body, and 
possess two pairs of swimming-feet modified for clinging, followed 
on the third pectoral segment by a third pair of simple stumps. 
The smaller and more feebly constructed female shows exactly the 
same construction of body, except that the segmentation becomes 
quite retrograde in the thorax and abdomen, which latter tapers 
towards the extremity and runs out into two furcal joints. In the 
male animal the thorax consists of five, and the abdomen of fotlr 
sharply separated segments, of which the genital segment is unusu- 
ally large, but nevertheless it is exceeded in size by the terminal 
segment. The latter appears almost scutiform and coowsiderably 
elongated, in connexion, as may be at once ascertained, with the 
position of the testes, which are 7?wved down into the terminal 
segment — a very interesting change of position quite unknown to mo 
in any case elsewhere among the Copepoda, hut which has become 
normal in the nearly allied Argulidae, formerly referred erroneously 
to the Phyllopoda. The spermatophores are remarkable for their 
extraordinary size, not only filling the genital segment, which is 
furnished with two plates, but extending forward nearly to the limit 
of the antepenultimate thoracic segment. The prehensile antennas, 
in the copulatory stage, show the ^’pe of the Coiycaeidas, and be- 
come afterwards very essentially simplified in the females ; the parts 
of the mouth also differ considerably from the form in the pregnant 
stage, inasmuch as they are destitute of the sucking-proboscis, and 
jK>ssess a different form of the maxillary foot-pair, agreeing in the two 
sexes. The presence of two wing-like plates on the back of the 
second thoracic segment seems W'orthy of notice ; they remind one 
of the characters of the groiip Pandarida3. In the female those 
become considerably reti'ograde, but are still retained even in the 
egg-producing stage as two-pointed chitinous pieces . — Aivteiyer h, 
Adcad. Wiss. in TVien, December 2, 1886, p. 231. 
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Considerations on th' Kervoas JS^stem of the Gasteropoda, 

By M. H. DE Lacaze-Duthiees. 

In some notes previously presented to the Academy I have shown 
that, in several al^errant types of Gasteropoda, it was always possible, 
by means of the law of connexions, to recognize the homologous 
parts in the innervated organs as well as in the innervant nervous 
centres, and this notwithstanding peculiar arrangements which seemed 
to cause the homologies to disappear by masking them. 

Before passing to the observation of fresh forms, it will he useful 
to indicate some facts which must always be taken into considera- 
tion in researches of this kind. In fact, in analyses made in order 
to reconstruct the nervous system of the Gasteropoda, at least as it 
seems to me that it ought to be understood, the business is to recog- 
nize which are the aggregations of ganglionic cells of primary im- 
portance, so as not to ascribe too high a value to ganglia which, by 
their volume and their number, might seem to be very important, 
although having only an accessory and secondary part to play. We 
may rest assured that, when an organ acquires considerable propor- 
tions, the part of the nervous system corresponding to it, which is 
represented in ordinary cases only by a few nerves, acquires in these 
new conditions a development proportional to that of the organ. 
But the primary centre which presides over the innervation is 
little, if at all, modified, and it is only in the peripheral portion that 
changes take place which are often so great as to lead to the belief 
that they have a morphological importance which does not really 
exist. In these cases upon the course of the principal nerves depo- 
sits of nerve-cells, variable in nnmher and volume, are formed, and 
the ganglia produced by them, and which may be called strength^- 
enhig or supplementary ganglia^ are accessory and superadded, and 
have not the constancy of those which compose the central system 
properly so called. 

In investigations upon this nervons system of the ITollusca, there- 
fore, our preoccupation must be constant ; we must endeavour to 
recognize the ganglia of the first rank in order to distinguish them 
from those which, being superadded, are secondary. Kature, in 
multipl} ing these centres of secondary rank, has, as it were, dis- 
sociated the elements. The observer, by a sort of synthesis, must, 
on the contrary, bring together the superadded parts to reunite them 
with those which truly constitute the central nervons system. 

There are no more demonstrative examples in support of these 
ideas than those which may he drawn from the study of the mode 
of inuervation of the digestive tube of some Gasteropod MoHusca. 
In this mode of innervation two things are constant and invari- 
able : — 

1. The origin of the eerehro-sympathetic connexions upon the 
anterior and superior surface of the cerehroid ganglia. 

2. The presence of two ganglia, usually spheroidal but always 
symmetrical, similar and situated in the angle formed by the 
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cBsophagus and the lingual sac near the point where the salivary 
ducts open. 

These two ganglia alone constitute the siomato-gasinc centre ; 
above they furnish the salivary and hiiccal nerves^ and below two 
cords, the stomachal nerves, the stoutest and the longest, which 
follow the oesophagus to innervate the stomach and intestine. It is 
curious to remark that there issue from the same centre voluntary 
nerves appropriated to the mouth, and neiTOs passing to organs 
which may probably escape the action of the will, such as the 
salivary glands, the stomach, and the intestine. 

In a great many cases the two stomachal nerves divide upon the 
dilatation of the digestive tube preceding the opening of the biliary 
duct, and, according as it is of greater or less extent, form reticu- 
lations which may vary infinitely in abundance and arrangement. 
The Borides, the Fleur ohranchi, the JBfaliotkles, the Tetliydes, and the 
majority of the Gasteropoda are in this case. But other arrange- 
ments occur, and the one now to be considered eiists in Fldline, 
Bidla, Bm])lianclcr, Aphjsia, &c. 

In these animals, after the lingual bulb, the oesophagus is dilated 
below into a crop often of vast size, beneath which there is a gizzard 
furnished with hard pieces destined to triturate the food. This 
masticatory apparatus is robust and its parts are moved by powerful 
muscles. Its innervation by a small number of nerves, as in ordi- 
nary cases, would have been insufficient, and we note the appear- 
ance of a series of small ganglionic centres which, if we considered 
only their development, would be more important than the centres 
of origin situated, as we have just seen, in the angle formed by the 
cesophagns and the lingual sac. 

In Fhiltne the gizzard is elongated and armed with three lozenge- 
shaped hard and resistant pieces. Above it is snrrounded by a 
nervous collar having ganglionic nodules of very variable number 
and size ; from it issue six constant nerves, often as thick as the 
stomachal nerves themselves. These nerves follow the margins of 
the hard pieces of the armature, and, in passing, innervate the 
powerful muscles which unite and move them. On arriving at the 
bottom of the masticatory apparatus they anastomose and form a 
new collar as highly developed as the former one ; finally, from 
this last issue the nerves of the stomach and intestine. To the right 
the asymmetrical centre emits an anastomotic branch to this nervous 
apparatus, which is already so rich, and reinforces it still more. 

In Bidla hydatis the three masticatory pieces being rather short 
than long, the gizzard becomes globular ; hut the same muscles, the 
same superior and inferior collars, and the same ganglia as in Fhilhie 
occur. Only instead of six nerves uniting the two rings there arc 
only three, and the small ganglionic aggregations are larger and 
better differentiated. 

In Bcaphander the masticatory apparatus seems at the first glant*e 
to he composed only of two pieces ; but on searching carefully the 
third very small one is found hidden between the two larger ones ; 
the three nerves uniting the two rings (superior and inleiior) are 
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very visible upon the back of tbe muscles. The ganglia, generally 
three in number, like the hard pieces, are better formed than in 
Philine, 

Aphjsia has an enormous crop upon which we can easily trace 
the two great stomachal nerves, which, from point to point, are 
united by slender nerves the anastomoses of which form a network 
of not very close meshes. Towards the bottom the muscular tissue 
is much thickened, and its rigidity shows clearly that it is very 
powerful. Within the mucous membrane is covered with pyramidal 
hard pieces, arranged in several rows and of several sizes without 
being further differentiated. This part is the homologue of the 
gizzard of Bulla and Fliillne. 

Here, as in the preceding examples, towards the superior limit of 
this gizzard there exists a nervous ring, greatly developed and 
formed by stout anastomotic branches transversely uniting tho 
gastric nerves. Prom this ring issue parallel branches, which 
descend, innervating the muscles. Most frequently six of these 
nerves may be counted. Towards the bottom their anastomoses are 
less regular than above and their terminal branches pass to the 
stomach and intestine. 

Thus, it will be seen, with the appearance of a masticatory appa- 
ratus the number of the nerves and ganglia increases in proportion, 
it may be said, to the actual development of the modified parts. 
It is therefore not doubtful that in appearance there is a great 
difference between the organs of innervation of the digestive tube 
according as there is or is not a gizzard, that is to say. pieces 
adapted for mastication. The ganglia and stomachal rings of Philine, 
Aphfsia, &c. are quite special centres of innervation. But it would 
not be legitimate to exaggerate their morphological importance ; 
they are dependencies of the stomato-gastric centre, with which 
they must be joined, instead of separating them from it. It is 
evident that they are superadded and introduce no modification 
into the interpretation of the stomato-gastric centre, which always 
remains the same in its central part and is only modified in a por- 
tion of the periphery to respond to new necessities when a masti- 
catory apparatus is added to the digestive tube. 

In another memoir I shall show that there are oases in which 
these observations are api}licable even to tbe peripheral nervous 
system dependent upon the cerehroid ganglia, and that, by a sort of 
organic balancing, to employ tbe language of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
the primordial ganglia lose in volume while still remaining perfectly 
distinct, whilst the superadded cellular aggregations, irregularly 
disseminated through the course of the nerves, form secondary 
strengthening ganglia, which make up for the feeble development of 
the primordial centres. — Qom^tes Bmdus, October 4, 1886, pp. 583- 
687. 
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Isoteon E.egalecus glesne, Ascanius, By James A. Geieg^. 

This note relates to a herring-king found on the 9th Itarch at 
Seimstranden, a little to the north of Bergen. It was in water abont 
2 metres deep, and was landed with some difficulty, in consequence 
of which, and of the lapse of a week before it was brought to tiie 
Museum at Bergen, it had sustained considerable injury. Since 
1740, when the first herring-king was found on the 27orwegian 
coast, this makes the fourteenth specimen known with certainty, so 
that on the average one of these animals has been stranded every ten 
years. On the English coast these fish occur more frequently ; since 
1759 twenty individuals have been stranded, or about one in every 
six or seven years. 

The measurements of the Regalecus found at Seimstrauden are 
as follows : — 


ft. in. 

Total length 8 0 

Length of head 0 9 

Diameter of orbit 0 

Distance of anal aperture from tail 2 1 


Total depth, 
in. 

At the pectoral 10^^ 

Between pectoral and anal, ... 15 

At the anal 13 J 


Elevation of 
lateral line, 
in. 




This Regal ecus is the smallest known specimen, for it is barelv 
8 feet long, and therefore a little smaller than the individual stranded 
in Cornwall in 1788 (8^ feet, Day). Shaw’s Ggmnetrus Bussellii, 
found at Tizagapatam in 1788, measured only 2 ft. 8 in. ; but it 
is uncertain whether this is identical with the northern Eegcdecv? 
glesne. The Bergen Regalecus is also remarkable for its great 
depth, 15 inches, which is about one seventh of the total length, 
while the proportion varies in other cases between ^ and and 
even sometimes falls to ; in the Cornish specimen the proportion 
was 

The pectorals had 12 rays. The number of occipital rays seems 
to have been 13. The dorsal, which was of a fine red colour in the 
fresh animal, had 138 rays (125+13) ; but the existence of a gap 
behind the occipital rays leads the author to conclude that there were 
altogether about 145 rays, probably more, as there were many rays 
broken and removed. If Lutken’s supposition, that the number of 
dorsal rays increases with the age of the animal, be correct, as there 
is every reason to believe, the small number of rays in this specimen 
is very natural, ITnfortunately the number of rays in the English 
Regalectis of 1788 is not slated ; it would have been very interesting 
to compare the numbers in these two specimens of nearly equ^ 
size. The ventrals were represented by fragments 2| and in. 
long. 
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The end of the tail, as usual in the Regaled, is obliquely trun- 
cated ; at the extreme tip there was a small scar or mark. 

The length of the head, 9 inches, is contained 11' 7 times in the 
total length, so that it is larger in proportion than usual ; according 
to Liitken the proportion varies between and The head 
showed the tj'pical form of the genus, and, as in the two older and 
larger specimens in the Bergen Museum, there are no teeth. The 
apparatus of teeth, mentioned by Collett, on Ihe first branchial arch 
seems to have about 40 rays, but the head is so much damaged 
that it is impossible to state the exact number. The tongue also 
was lost. The pupil was round and deep black, and the iris silvery 
white in the fresh animal. The silvery-white body had several 
black cross bands, of which five larger ones extended across the 
whole side obliquely from above downwards. 

This herring-king therefore differs from the typical Regalecus 
glesne only in its comparatively larger head, its greater depth, and 
the smaller number of rays in the dorsal ; but as these characters 
are very variable, the specimen may be regarded as a true Regalecus 
glesne. 

The distance from the tip of the snout to the anus is about 
6 feet, or 75 per cent, of the total length, and a proportion so ab- 
normd that the author concludes that a portion of the tail had been 
lost, as according to Collett the norrnil proportion is instead of 
|. Hence this animal would normally have measured nearly 
15^ feet in length, which is not unreasonable, as examples have 
been met with over 5 metres in length, and this supposition is con- 
firmed by the great depth of the body. It must, however, be re- 
marked that the caudi part was complete and smooth with the 
exception of the fresh lesion at the apex ; the form of the tail most 
resembled that of the Stavanger specimen of 1881. 

The individual was a female with a well-developed ovary. The 
upper part of the intestine was empty, while the lower part con- 
tained a yellowish-brown undeterminable fluid. — Ngt Magazin for 
Naiurvidensl'aherne, Bd. xxx. p. 232. 

Carterius Stepanowii, Petr, By H. J. Caeter, F.E.S. &c. 

This freshwater sponge, which in 1834 was named ^‘DosiliaCl) 
Btejganowii ” by Dr. W. Dybowski, from a specimen found near 
Charkow, in Southern Russia Annals,’ 1884, vol. xiv, p. 60), was 
also found in 1885 by Prof. Fr. Petr, of the University of Prague, 
in the neighbourhood of Deutschbrod, in Bohemia, about 60 miles 
sonth-east of that city ; and his description of it, which is beautifully 
illustrated, was published in the Czech language at Prague in 188*6 
(“Dodatky ku Paune Ceskych Hub Sladkovodnfch/’ Tisdem dra. 
!Ed. Gregra v Praze, 1886). It appears to me to be the §ame as 
that discovered by Mr. H. Mills, of Buffalo, I7ew York, in the 
Magara River in 1 880, viz. Qarteriiis tuhisperma (Proc. Acad, Kat, 
Sci. Philadelphia, I4th June, 1881, p. 150). 

Thus this remarkable genus of B^ongiUa, first brought to notice 
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by Mr. Ed. Potts, of Philadelphia, in a specimen found in a small 
stream in the late Centennial grounds, Pairmont Park, Philadelphia ” 
(i5. about August 1880 ”), which he then named tentasperma^^^ 
and subsequently teno$perma^^ ({6. p. 357), ending with “(7f4r- 
terius temspmn.%,^^ its present name, has now been found in Southern 
Russia and mid-Europe, as above stated. 

In the same communication also Prof. Petr has described and 
illustrated, under the provisionar^ name of Ephjdatia bohe- 
mica^^ another freshwater sponge, found at Kavasetice, in the same 
district, wherein the statoblast presents an incipient condition of the 
cirrous development characterizing Oartenm^ with a spicnlation 
which appears to me, from the illustrations, to be very like that of 
his 0. Supamwii, 

Lastly, Mr. H. Mills, of Buffalo, in a letter dated 20th Nov. 1886, 
sent me a specimen of Carterim from the Niagara River which he 
considers allied to 0. Jatitenta, Potts (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 
18S2, July 10th, p. 12), wherein the expanded portion of this 
development presents itself under the form of a cup, with even, 
circular margin (that is, entirely without cirrous appendages), 
whose bottom is pierced by the upidght tubular part in the usual 
way 5 which “form” appears to prevail generally in the statoblasts 
of this varietj\ 


On some Optical Properties of the Peristome of Mosses, 

By M, J. AatAXx. 

The author describes some curious properties of the peristome of 
mosses when under polarized light. These properties, which have 
not been described up to the present time, deserve a closer study. 
According to M. Amann’s observations, sometimes the outer layer 
of the peristome (exostome), sometimes the inner layer (endostome) 
rotates the plane of polarization and exhibits, when a thin plate of 
mica or of selenite is interposed, very brilliant colours, varjing with 
the position of the two Nicols relatively to each other. This action 
of the peristome on polarized light varies from one family or genus 
to another. It is occasionally almost nil (Pottiacem, Weissiese) ; 
feeble in the Grimmiacece and Dicranacese ; strong in the Mniacem 
and Hypnacese. There appears to exist a curious relation between 
these optical properties and the amount of tannin contained in the 
membranes : thus, those richest in tannin are the most active ; tho 
endostome of CamptotJiecium lutcscens affords a particularly good 
illustration in this respect. — Biblioilieqife Univemlle^ Archives des 
Sciences, Dec. 15, 1886, p. 585. 
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XXXI . — The Relationships of the Porifera^ By Dr. Gr. 
C. J. Yosmaer. (Translated by Arthur Bendy, B.Sc., 
F.L,S.^) 

It is now eighteen years since Oscar Schmidt remarked, A 
natural system of sponges still awaits its founder ; ” and this 
is still the case. A qui la faute? When Schmidt published 
his first works on Sponges the subject was certainly in a worse 
condition than at the present day, and he was the fii'st who 
earnestly endeavoui’ed to inaugurate a better state of affairs. 
It is his merit rather to have foreseen than seen many natural 
relationships, and thereby to have laid the foundation of a 
natural system. We have, however, already seen in the 
systematic part of this work that Schmidt’s system can, in 
short, no longer be used. The facts which we owe to more 
recent methods of research have thrown a somewhat different 
light upon these matters, and hence I believe that I was right 
in making several modifications in the system — modifications 
which I hope are, in part at any rate, at the same time 
improvements. I have repeatedly pointed out that the system 
is still far from being a natural one ; but 1 have as much as 
possible taken into consideration genealogical questions. 
Meanwhile the linear arrangement of the group necessarily 

* From Di\ Gr. C. J. Vosmaer’s work on the Porifera in Bronn's 
‘Elaiisenund Ordnungen des TMerreiclis’ (1887 J, pp. 472-481. 
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adopted in tlie systematic portion of the work could not clearly 
elucidate questions of relationship, and hence the necessity 
for a more carefal consideration of the question in this place. 
Many people have placed the calcareous sponges in too close 
connexion with the siliceous ones, largely owing to Fritz 
Miiller’s vain attempt to derive the calcareous and siliceous 
structures from horny fibres. I have here followed the 
main division of Gray, and have accepted two classes — 
Calcarea and Noii-calcarea — a proceeding as to the correct- 
ness of which people seem to be more and more agreed. The 
first spongologist of the present day^ F. E. Schulze^ accepts 
this classification^. There are absolutely no transitions be- 
tween the two classes 5 and since the spicules appear at a very 
early date in the larva, it can be only the very earliest develop- 
mental phases which are common to the two. This primary 
division thus appears to be a natural one. 

The Porifera Non-calcarea ajmear to me to be divisible into 
three orders : — Hyalospongise, Spiculispongia 3 , and Comacu- 
spoiigise. The Hyalospongise f all have this in common : — 
their skeleton is composed of spicules based upon the triax- 
onid type. The Comacuspongi® are distinguished by a new 
element, spongin ; and in the Spiculispongise the “ spi- 
cula ” are the chief distinguishing feature. It appears to me 
that the genera within each order are more nearly related to 
each other than to the genera of other orders ; and if this be 
so, as I shall immediately endeavour to show, then the classi- 
fication is a natural one. These three orders nevertheless are 
not nearly so sharply separated from one another as are the 
two classes. We do not, it is true, know of any direct transi- 
tions from the Hyalospongise to the other orders. Still there 
are certain facts which perhaps indicate a possible connexion. 
Schulze appears to accept no connexion at all when he says, 
^^and however plausible, indeed almost self-evident is the hypo- 
thesis that the latter (six-rayed spicules) may also atrophy and 
give rise to spicules with fewer axes, so that the spicules 
might even all become monaxonid, we know as yet no 
Monaxonia in whose spicules we can detect any indication 
(such as through crossing canals) of a descent from triaxonid 
spicules ’’ But we do find in the literature statements to 

‘ Ueberden Bau und das System der Hezactinellideti ’ (Berlin, 1886), 

t HexactinellidsB, auctorum ; but I prefer on principle to give names 
with similar endings to equivalent divisions, rather than to abide rigor- 
ously by priority. In the case of genera and species, on the contraiy, I 
keep as much as possible to the laws of priority. 

t Xoa. dt p. 34 
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this effect, though verjr sparingly. I refer here to Stylocordyla 
horealis (Lov.), Wyv. Thomson, in which Loven has actually 
found the rudiments of the axial cross And do not most 
of the spicules of this sponge indicate that spicules which 
have such a swelling are originally descended from six- 
rayed forms ? I might further point to the peculiar spicules 
of Suherites lohiceps^ 0. S. f The so-called anchor-spicules ” 
[M. ta. <f> < 90] are, as is well known, very abundant in Hex- 
actinellids ; and the question arises, how far are the similar 
structures in the Tetraxonina related to them ? The same 
holds frue of the little chelate spicules f of the Desmacidonidse. 

The possibility that all originally descended from Hexac- 
tinellid-like ancestors, and that the occasional isolated appear- 
ance of spicules with remnants of a triaxonid form may thus 
be attributed to atavism, is to me personally not unlikely. 

This occasional appearance is much more common than 
people think ; I ham found many sponges in which there are a 
few rudimentary six -rayed ^icuJes lying among the normal 
ones. This is somewhat analogous to the case of men with 
rudimentary tails or with extraordinary hairiness. And so it 
is with those Halichondrine forms which, in the arrangement 
and form of the parts of the skeleton, recall certain Suberitidse 
( Clavulina) . The common characters of all the three orders 
named are more numerous and more important than those of 
the two classes, and thus they are more intimately connected. 

Coming now to consider the closer relationship of the forms 
within each order, no one will take exception to the Hyalo- 
spongise as a natural group. The mutual connexion of the 
Spiculispongias rests upon the following grounds: — ^The 
examination of the different suborders of the Spiculispongise 
appears to me to show unmistakable signs of degeneration. 
Leaving out of account the Lithistina, which, owing to their 
peculiar knotty structures, stand somewhat on a separate 
footing (although the condition of the canal-system and 
ground-substance, as well as the often well-marked tetraxonid 
skeletal elements, distinctly show their affinities), we may 
perhaps assume that the Tetraxonina represent the older 
forms. The presence of distinct tetraxonid spicules, a more 
or less distinctly radiate arrangement of the skeleton, a more 
or less distinctly pronounced cortex, the granular character of 
the ground-substance, and a rather highly developed canal- 
system are their characteristics. ^\'e see all this most 

* I may in the meanwhile refer to my work " Sponges of the ^"Willem 
Barents^ Expedition,” 1880 and 1881, pp. 10-12« 

t Spong. atlant. Qehiet. p. 47, pL v. ng. 6. 

I saanor and am. am. 


17» 
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distinctly in the Geodidse and in many Ancorinidsa. Amongst 
the Corticidse and Plakinidse a marked reduction in the multi- 

e of the skeletal elements has taken place; the latter 
^ also show clearly how triradiate spicules; nay even simple 
styli *5 may arise from quadriradiate forms. In theOligosilicina 
the reduction of the spicules has gone still further ; Cliondrilla 
retains only the characteristic euasters f or spherasters J. In 
Chondrosia and Oscarella the skeleton has completely 
vanished ; hut they have retained the characteristic granular 
condition of the ground-substance. Oscarella is nearly related 
to Chondrosia^ and Chondrosia to Ghondrilla, But now the 
step from Ohondrilla to Gorticium does not appear to be very 
great, and so I believe in the existence of a connexion 
betv een the so-called askeletal forms and the true Tetraxonina. 

In many Tetraxonina we see a kind of tendency to lose the 
tetraxonid spicules, and we find more and more frequently the 
long, smooth, peculiarly shining, radially disposed styli coming 
to the fore. But the Tethyadse are forms in whicli this degene- 
ration has become complete. The arrangement of the smooth 
shining styli is, however, still markedly radiate ; fibres and 
stellate spicules are still present and also the granular ground- 
substance. Finally, these same conditions in the Polymas- 
tidse mark a transition to the Suberitidse. 

Turning now to the connexions of the Cornacuspongias 
inter se, we find here the newly acquired spongin attaining 
the first impoii:ance, while the spicules ultimately completely 
vanish. Many Halichondriw still show a resemblance to the 
Suberitidse; but the arrangement of the skeleton is always 
more irregular, L e. less distinctly radiate ; and with this fact 
must be connected the gradual loss of definite external form. 
It seems to be generally agreed that there is really a close 
relationship between the Halichondrina and the Ceratina ; 
indeed most of the yoimger spongologists have repeatedly 
brought forward new arguments in favour of this view. I 
refer particularly to the works of von Lendenfeld§ and 
myselt 11* I am therefore somewhat surprised that Schulze 
should seem inclined to lay so much stress upon the entire 
absence of siliceous spicules. 

We have thus considered somewhat more closely the rela- 
tionships of the Sponges, and the question now arises, How can 
one represent to one’s self their connexion, e. their* descent ? 
From w'hat has been said, every one may judge for himself 

* =sJStahnadeh. Vosm. ; acuates^ Bk. 
t Stemcheii.^’ . % Kugelstemchen.” 

§ ^Zoologische Anzeiger/ 188JL, no. 164. 

11 Mitth. zool. Stat. Neapel, Bd. v. 1884, p. 490. 
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whether what follows is purely hypothetical, and how far it is 
so. ^^'hat is the ancestral form from which the Sponges have 
been derived ? This question has been answered in a variety 
of ways ; but all the answers are hypothetical, for our embryo- 
logical knowledge is too limited and imperfect. It appears to 
me that it is as yet simply impossible to say what may have 
been the appearance of the ancestral sponge. We have, it is 
true, reason to believe in the existence of a free-swimming 
form, which may have looked something like the larva of a 
siliceous sponge, but not like that of Byeandra or similar 
certainly aberrant forms. 

Before Leuckart’s time (1854) the Sponges were regarded 
as undoubted Protozoa. But when their complex structure 
gradually became known, and especially after Huxley’s state- 
ments concerning the presence of ova and spermatozoa in 
Teihyay Leuckart first expressed the opinion that the Sponges 
belong to the Coelenterata ; and, indeed, up to a short time ago 
this was the generally accepted hypothesis ; until at length 
the third possibility was perceived, namely that they might 
occupy a separate position between the two. This view has 
again found an advocate in Heider’s latest work. In 1880 
I indicated it in my Inaugural Dissertation. Balfour * is 
of opinion that they form an independent stock ” of 
Metazoa, and fSollas also. There can scarcely be any doubt 
that the Sponges are not Protozoa. It is also certain that 
there are, on the other hand, important differences between 
true Coelenterata and Sponges. Even those investigators who 
enthusiastically maintain the Goelenterate nature of the Pori- 
fera place them as a natural, separate group, in opposition to 
the Cnidaria. We are not, however, dealing only with the 
question, Are the Porifera a subtype of the Coelenterata or 
a special type? but also with the phylogenetic reasons. 
Although the Sponges may not be Protozoa, yet they may 
have descended from Protozoa. If we can hold in generM 
that the Metazoa are descended from Protozoa, and if we 
tether admit that Sponges are true Metazoa, then forth- 
with we stand face to tace with the question, What are the 
phylogenetic relations of the Sponges to the remaining Meta- 
zoa ? With regard to this the results arrived at by Sollas 
and Biitschli essentially agree. Biitschli maintains that the 
Sponges form a group which is completely separated from the 
remaining Metazoa and which originated from the Choano- 
flagellata (Saville Kent) quite independently.” Indepen- 
dently of Biitschli, Sollas came to the same conclusion ; he 


^ Comparative Embryology,’ i. p. 122. 
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names tlie ^^Phyllum,” separately descended from the Protozoa, 
Parazoaj the remainder Metazoa. Marshall now stepped for^ 
ward in opposition, endeavouring further to support the opinion 
which he had previously expressed. He first said * : — 
Porifera and Telifera (sit venia verio) are two divergent 
branches of the Coelcnterate stock, which have arisen from 
the common stem-form of the Protactinia.” And he now f 
adds to this : — It may readily be granted that the ancestors 
of the Sponges had not yet for very long, perhaps never at 
all, possessed tentacles, which, however, are something secon- 
dary ; but they were at least two-layered, and, besides, as we 
may conclude from the occasionally forthcoming cases of 
reversion, radiate ; they had a mouth-opening and a gastral 
cavity, from which gastral canals came oif centrifugally, and, 
breaking through the ectodeim, opened freely outwards ; and 
such creatures are, according to my understanding, under all 
circumstances true Coelenterates.’’ Schulze J criticizes the 
views of Blitschli, Marshall, and the older authors, and himself 
comes to the conclusion that very probably the oldest sponges 
possessed no radial evaginations of their central cavity, but 
were, like the Olynihus amongst the Galcarea, simply sac- 
shaped. 

Let us now examine these two views, which so strongly 
contradict one another. I will begin with Marshall’s theory, 
as it is the most definitely formulated. It rests mainly, as 
the author himself allows, on the radiate structoe, which, 
however, according to him, the Bponges have lost. He views 
Sponges as degenerate animals, and indeed degenerate Coelen- 
terates, a view which Dohm, ten years before, and also 
Balfour § had already put forward as possible. Balfour is, 
however, very doubtful : — It might perhaps be possible to 
regard Sponges as degraded descendants of some Actinozoon 
lype, such as Alcyonium^ with branched prolongations of the 
gastric cavity ; but there does not appear to me to be suffi- 
cient evidence for doing so at present. I should rather prefer 
to regard them as an independent stock of the Metazoa.” I 
believe every one who has engaged in spongological re- 
searches is often struck with the idea of degeneration, but 
cannot always bring this into harmony with other things. And 
hence, perhaps, Balfomr’s doubt. It appears to me that people 
have always regarded the question too generally, and, on the 
other hand, too one-sidedly, and have not Thought of the 

* Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Zool. Bd. xxxvii. p. 246. 

t Jen. Zeitschr. Bd. xviii. 

X Sitzher. Akad. Berlin, 1885. 

§ ‘ OomparatiTe Embryology/ i, p, 122. 
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possibility that what is trae for one division of the Sponges 
is certainly false for another. It seems to me, and every- 
thing points to this conclusion, that most siliceous sponges 
are degenerating in a certain respect, but that in the Cornacu- 
spongise a new force has stepped in which again lifts them 
up, and that the Oalcarea of the present day ai*e also developing 
progressively. But even if most Sponges do show numerous 
traces of degeneration, yet they need not on that account be 
descended from Coelenterates. The differences between the 
two groups are so great that even the most zealous advocate 
of their coelenterate nature, as we have seen, puts their phylo- 
genetic connexion a very long way back ; and, in spite of 
this, Marshall’s theory is scarcely tenable, Grranted that the 
nearest ancestors of the Sponges were at least two-layered,” 
gi-anted also that they were radiate,” even that they pos- 
sessed a gastral cavity ” {$. Z.), &c., yet this shows nothing. 
Such creatures are still not Coelenterates. Marshall, to be 
sure, goes further, and claims for the sponge-ancestor a 
mouth-opening and a “ gastral cavity ” with centrifugal 
canals ; but there are no grounds for this. For, as Heider 
again asserts, the so-called osculum of the Sponges is neither 
homologous nor analogous with the mouth of Coelenterates, 
and the large internal cavity present in many Porifera has 
just as little claim to the significance of a gastral cavity as, 
in short, the canals in connection with it have to be placed on 
the same footing as the peripheral canals of the Coelenterata. 
There is not a single reason for regarding the central cavity 
in Sponges as a gastral cavity. Even supposing that its 
epithelium may, perhaps, take up nutrient particles, still it 
has never yet been observed that the cavity is the true 
digestive cavity, /car’ This is, moreover, very 

improbable for several reasons ; for, in the first place, this 
momentous cavity is not always present, or it is veiy small ; 
and, in the second place, its position and arrangement are 
very unfavourable for the retention of solid bodies. It may 
be answered, that it has not yet been demonstrated that 
proper solid nutriment is taken in. Since, however, it is 
certain that particular sponge-cells can take in solid bodies, 
and do so very readily, and, farther, that sponges placed in 
reservoirs which are kept as clean as possible, and where the 
inflowing water is freed from suspended particles, perish more 
rapidly than others which are kept in dirty {sit venia mrbo) 
reservoirs, it is, on this ground alone, more probable that solid 
nutriment is a vital question with them. The unfavourable 
nature of the position of the so-called gastral cavity depends 
♦ Hackel’s assertions rest upon pure imagination. 
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often (muclL oftener than at first one is inclined to Tbelieve) 
upon the fact that the large aperture faces downwards, and 
upon the relatively powerful current, the so-called gastral 
cavity being the common canal, the cloaca, into which all the 
other canals open. And even in cases where spicules project 
into the stomach,” which might eventually retain nutriment, 
these spicules are constantly curved towards the osculum so as 
to prevent entrance, but in no way preventing exit. 

Their developmental history teaches us that the Porifera 
and Coelenterata separate from one another at a very early 
date. As Heider correctly and expressly insists, the Sponge- 
gastmla attaches itself by the mouth, while the Coelenterate- 
gastrula attaches itself by the aboral pole. Thus the two 
types proceed together as far as the gastrula-stage, but then 
» each goes its own way. Finally, Balfour * has already 
pointed out the early appearance and great development of 
the mesoblast as a striking difference between Porifera and 
Coelenterata. Thus if I cannot agree with those who would 
regard the Sponges as Coelenterates, I also do not agree that 
th^ have descended from Coelenterates. 

In considering the question whether the Sponges have de- 
scended from Protozoa we must, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, distinguish between a direct descent [i. e, regarding 
the question as Saville Kent does, and then, as a necessary 
consequence, viewing the Porifera as a progressively deve- 
loping group) and an indirect descent (supposing Sponges in 
general or sponge-ancestors to have been derived as Metazoa 
from Protozoon colonies). The latter view appears to me the 
most plausible. We can hardly imagine a direct descent, I 
win not further urge the conclusion that Sponges are not 
colonies of Monads or Ohoanoflagellata ; but the differences 
between the Sponges of the present day and the Protozoa are 
also so great that we can only properly discuss the question 
whether the ancestors of Sponges descended from Protozoa ; 
and in this sense I can only answer the question in the affir- 
mative, it being still left quite uncertain in what manner the 
transition was brought about. 

It is ’well known that Balfour started with the Amphi- 
blastula larva, and saw therein the ontogenetic recapitulation 
of a parent-form which stood between Protozoa and Metazoa. 
He assumes that the cells of the two halves differentiated 
themselves functionally into nutritive (the amoeboid cells) and 
re^iratory-locomotive (the flagellate cells). When the sponge 
became attached these (locomotive) flagellate cells must for the 
most part have become functionless, while the amoeboid cells, 
* ^ Comparative Embryology/ ii. p. 285, 
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being of great use to the whole colony^ increased. Hence 
arose a larger esternal layer of nutritive cells and a small 
internal layer of now chiefly respiratory cells. 

This theory of Balfour’s is criticized in Heider^s latest 
work, and the arguments brought forward certainly seem to 
us very powerful. Balfour,” says our author, was wrong 
in summarily dismissing the question whether we have not 
perhaps in the amphiblastula-larva a cenogenetically modified 
form.” As such Heider considers it, especially as the amphi- 
blastula is present only in the Calcarea, and not in all of these. 

Secondly, Heider thinks that we have yet no right to re- 
gard the amoeboid cells as more proper to the reception of 
nutriment than the flagellate cells. He points here to the 
Salpingoecse and Co Josig^, and maintains that our knowledge 
of the mechanism of the motion of the flagellum is too slight to 
enable us to form an opinion as to the powers of the collared 
cells. In the third place, he objects that Balfour does not ex- 
plain why the larva should have given up free movement. 

Heider now puts forward another hypothesis, based upon 
his recent researches on OscareUa^ wherein he assumes 

that the cavity of invagination is the gastral cavity, and 
that the cells of the invaginated layer, thus in Sycon the 
flagellate cells, were originally the nutrient elements.” The 
gastrula-like parent-form of the Sponges then gave up its free- 
swimming mode of life because it placed its moutii against 
the surface of some solid body, in order in this manner to seek 
food on the surfaces of stones swarming with minute organ- 
isms of all sorts.” The attachment took place originally 
in the manner which Heider discovered in Oscarellay i, e. 
only at single points, so that water could flow into the gastral 
cavity all the time. There is certainly much to be said for 
this hypothesis ; but if Heider objects that Balfour does not 
explain why the ancestral form becomes attached and gives 
up its free-swimming habit, we may, on the other hand, object 
that Heider does not say why the blastiila-like larva ever 
turns into a gastiula. What was the principium mouens in 
this case? Everything appears to me to be still pure hypo- 
thesis, to which one can only oppose other hypotheses. I 
will willingly grant the possibility that the Metazoa may 
have been derived from colonies of Protozoa. This is very pro- 
bable, but not necessary 5 but so long as we do not yet know 
which cells of the sponge and of the sponge-larva are nutri- 
tive * and which subserve respiration, so long will it be of 

* Pol^jaeff considers it to be tolerably well shown that the collared 
cells are very badly adapted to ta.ldng in food, and he supports this hypo- 
thesis chiedy on mechanical grounds. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that as yet we know scarcely anything of micro-mechanics. 
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little avail to seek to explain Low a sponge-larva or a primi- 
tive sponge has arisen from a colony of Protozoa. Balfour’s 
theory is based upon pure assumption, and so is Heider’s. 
It would be just as possible that^ after the functional differen- 
tiation had taken place in the cells of a colony of Protozoa, the 
larva became, owing to the formation of spicules, too heavy 
to swim and sank to the ground, wherein lies a great incentive 
to become attached. The early, often very early, appearance 
of the spicules may be urged in favour of this view. But all 
this, as we have said, is as yet pure hypothesis, for which 
certainly much may be adduced ; but it appears to me still 
rather purposeless to philosophize much about the matter. 

If we accept a free-swimming form as the ancestor, and 
suppose further that solid structures became secreted in cer- 
tain cells (thereby conferring an advantage in rendering these 
delicate forms of life less subject to fall a prey to other ani- 
mals), then we must at the same time believe that in one 
group calcareous and in another siliceous matter was deve- 
loped. But this new development led to the restriction, nay 
finally even to the complete prevention, of free movement, and 
thereby a higher animal development was precluded. Sessile 
animals must develop in a special direction in order to main- 
tain the struggle for existence. Nutrition and respiration must 
be assured ; hence, though the degree of development is a low 
one, yet a well-developed canal-system has been formed. 

A second supposition to which we are forced is that Sponges 
originally lived in tolerably great depths. The oldest forms 
are, emphatically, deep-sea forms. When, at a later date, 
they also lived in shallow regions, we see in arrested develop- 
ment the consequences of such a proceeding. The whole class 
of Forifera noa^calcarea appears to indicate this. First the 
skeleton degenerates^ the relative amount of silica decreases, 
and the variety of spicular forms is step by step reduced. At 
the same time the independent characteristic form is lost ; 
but in certain examples the canal-system develops progres- 
sively, not in constant, although probably direct, or inverse 
relation to the skeletal system. 

Thus from the primitive form have arisen, in the first place, 
the Calcareous Sponges, a group in which the canal-system is 
most complex in those forms which show degeneration in the 
skeleton. From the primitive form of the Oalcarea, perhaps an 
OlyniIiusASk& sponge, arose, on the one hand, the Asconidce^ 
and, on the other, the ancestors of the Sycons, from which the 
Syconidce of the present day have been developed ; but also, 
as we have fairly good reasons for believing from Pol^jaeffs 
researches, the Leuoonidce and TeiehonidcB, The position of 
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In the second place, from the primitive form have been 
developed the Siliceous Sponges, and certainly forms with tid- 
asonid spicules. From these arose first the fossil and recent 
Hyalospongice^ then, by the disappearance of the proper 
triaxonid spicules and the formation of tetraxonid spicules, 
the Tetraosonina. The stock which gave off the lateral 
branch produced later on the branches Lithistina^ 

Geodidce^ and Ancorinidce. From the Ancorinidoe arose the 
Plahinidce and Gorticidce^ and doubtless also the Ohondrosidce 
and Halisarcidce. One portion, however, gave off the branch 
Tethyadm^ then the Polymastidce and Suberitidce^ while the 
main stem, always degenerating, ran out into the Halichon- 
dridce. The newly acquired spongin developed more and 
more and made the spicules superfluous ; thus arose progres- 
sively the Spongidoe^ Aplysiniace, and Darwinellidce. 

As already said, I wish to make no definite assertions con- 
cerning the main stem, but only to give a possible picture of 
the ramification of the most important branches. 

There has also been much dispute about the question of 
the germinal layers. Schulze, after several vacillations, has 
finally expressed himself very decidedly : — In addition to 
the collared cells of the flagellated chambers the whole of the 
single-layered and continuous epithelium, composed of pave- 
ment-cells, lining all the cavities, passages, and canals of the 
exhalant system, from the exhalant openings of the flagellated 
chambers to the margin of the oscular opening, is formed from 
the endoderm ” On the other hand, the layer of flattened 
epithelium which clothes the outer surface of the sponge and 
all the inhalant fissures and canals, from the free surface to 
the inhalant pores of the flagellated chambers, is formed from 
the ectoderm ” t* The remainder of the body is derived from 
the mesoderm. Schulze certainly seems to wish to extend 
these remarks, in the first instance applied to Ptakina^ to the 
entire group of Sponges. According to Marshall the larva 
(of Reniera fligrana) consists of an ‘‘ ektoderm ” and “ coeno- 
blast,'’ which later on divides into ‘‘entoderm” and “meso- 
derm.” From this “ entoderm ” arises the entire canal-system, 
while the “ ektoderm ” furnishes only the epithelium which 
clothes the outside of the body. The third very different view 
is that of Goette. According to him § the larval ectoderm 
vanishes, and consequently the entire sponge is formed from 
endoderm. 

* Zeitschr. fur wiss. Zool. Bd. xxxiy. 1880, p. 438. t Loc. cit, 

X Zeitschr. fiir wiss. ZooL Bd. xxxvii. 1882, pp. 221-24(5. 

§ ‘ Abhandlungen zur Entwickelungsgeschiclite der Thiere^’ iii. Unter- 
suchuDgeu zur Entwickelungsges^hichtevou S^mgilla fmUxtUis, 
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In the presence of such contradictory opinions, all of which, 
without exception, have very slight foundation in fact, it cer- 
tainly seems best at present to keep silence. According to 
most authors the eiidoderm ” and ectoderm,’’ whatever 
may be their distribution in the body, furnish only the epi- 
thelia. All the rest — genital products, skeletal system, in 
general the body proper — is formed from mesoderm.” Every 
spongologist will doubtless, then, be somewhat startled to 
learn from Kleinenberg ^ that there is generally no mesoderm 
present. 

We may shortly sum up our results in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. The Sponges must not be classed amongst the Coelen- 
terata. They form a type of their own. 

2. The Sponges are probably descended from free-swim- 
ing forms, which, originally without supporting structures, 
ultimately developed a strong skeleton. 

3. These px'imitive forms lived at great depths. 

4. Coincidently with life at less depths degeneration of 
the (siliceous) skeleton took place. 


XXXII. — A Reply to Dr^ G. J. Hinders Communication On 

the Genus Hindia, Dunc.^ and the Name of its Typical 

Species,'^' By Prof. P. Maetin Duncan. 

Aftee a careful study of Dr, Hinde’s paper (Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. Jan. 1887, p. 67) 1 find that it adds very little to 
om* previous knowledge of the interesting Silurian sponge. 
It is important that the geographical range of the form should 
have been increased, and it is exceedingly satisfactory that 
Dr. Hinde should have been able to find some siliceous spicules 
the shape of which corroborates the statement made by me 
that the form resembled a tetraclade lithistid. The bulk of the 
paper consists of criticisms, partly self-contradictory, however, 
and unsatisfactory in their tone, and partly useful in re- 
exposing possible errors which had already been discovered 
by Dr. Jtlaufi’, 

Dr. Hinde endeavours to explain the strong contradiction 
regarding the value of Koemer’s specific diagnosis by asserting 
that the casts described by that author are recognizable as 
the casts of the species H, fbrosa^K sphceroidalis^ nob. 


* Zeitschx, fur wise, ZooL Bd. xliv. 
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But that is merely shifting the argument away from the 
proper and only path. Ecemer regarded the casts, which 
he described very well, as those of a Favositoid coral, and 
Dr. Hincle states in a footnote that Ferd. Ecemer does not 
stand alone in making this mistake.” There is no possibility 
of a zoologist classifying a lithistid sponge with Eoemer’s 
species by following his descriptions. Dv. Hinde, knowing 
that the fossils eiToneously described by Ecemer are casts of 
a lithitotid sponge, has added to our knowledge ; but Ecemer 
was not aware of the fact, and did not state it. I do not see 
that Dr. Hinde has improved his position, and in fact he 
shows that Ecemer had not seen the form in any other state 
of preservation than that of a cast ; and we have yet to learn, 
as palgeontologists, that the correct delineation and slight 
description of a cast is to be accepted as a correct and useful 
specific diagnosis of the perfect form. 

Fossil sponges are described according to their shape, the 
shape and arrangement of their spicules, and the nature of 
their outer (if there are any) and inner spicular elements ; but 
Ecemer, whilst he noted the shape of the species, wrote nothing 
about spicules or their arrangement ; he knew nothing about 
them^ and did not describe the species filrosa ” as the cast 
of a sponge. He considered the form to belong to a species 
already described by Goldfuss. 

The following is his description (Die Silur. Fauna d. 
westk Tennessee, p. 20, pi. ii. figs. 2, 2 a, h ) : — 

Galamopora fibrosa^ Goldfuss, Petref. Germ. i. p. 82, 
t. xxviii. figs. 3 et 4, p. 215, t. Ixiv. fig. 9. 

^^Favosites fibrosa, Lonsdale. 

Zollgrosse, kugelige Massen, welche auf der ganzen Ober- 
flache, mit sehr kleinen unregelmassig polygonalen unmittelbar 
an einander stossenden Zellen-Miiudungen bedeckt sind und 
im innern aus sehr regelmassig von dem Mittelpunkte nach 
Aussen grade und straff austrahlenden und nach Aussen sich 
verdickenden prismatischen haarformig diinnen Eohi*enzellen 
bestehen. Es ist mir nicht zw^eifellos ob die Stticke wirkHch 
der Goldfuss’schen Art angehoren.” 

The genus Hindia and its g)ecies were thus described by 
me (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. July 1879, p. 91) : — 

Genus Hindia, 

“The body is free, without an involution of the texture, 
and consists of a small central space occupied by spicules 
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wlticTi soon form a series of bifurcating, long, straight, radia- 
ting canals, which open at the surface. The spicule element 
is calcareous, more or less in the shape of a stemmed tripod, 
with four limbs, and swollen or fringed at the ends, where 
junction takes place in the others. 

The skeleton is remarkable for its regularity. 

^^Hindia sphoeroidalisj mihi. 

“ The sponge-body is spheroidal. On the surface are 
papilliform eminences corresponding with the ends of canal- 
spicules. Centrally the spicules are unattached, are tripod- 
stemmed in shape, with swollen extremities, and have papil- 
lose limbs. Canal-system occupying much space; canals 
straight, narrow, radiating, opening into their neighbours, and 
formed by combinations of tetraclade spicules resembling those 
of the central part, and very regular in shape and size.” 

It does not require much knowledge to become aware that 
the last description enables any one to recognize the species, 
and that the diagnosis by Eoemer is insuflScient, incorrect, 
and misleading. 

If Boemer’s description is correct enough to carry the 
specific name he gave, why did not Dr. Hinde give the readers 
of his Cat. Fos. Sponges Brit. Mus. 1883, p. 67, the oppor- 
tunity of having it before them ? The description there given 
of the species cannot be made to tally with Roemer’s^ and it 
is not that which I wrote. It is a new one by Dr. Hinde ; 
and I am free to confess it is not an improvement, especially as 
it inti'oduces the erroneous statement that from four to six short 
arms radiate in difierent directions. Six arms are not found. 

Dr. Hinde in his paper offers new evidence against the 
adoption of the specific name which I gave to Hindia. 
He says “Prof. Duncan does not seem to be aware that 
even if he substantiated his claim to the name he proposed as 
against that of Eoemer, there is yet another bar to its adop- 
tion, since the same species in the interval between Eoemer'^s 
and Duncan’s work was described by Prof. Hall, of Albany, 
under the title of Asiylospongia inovnata^^ 

Then follows the extraordinary admission, The description 
in this case is indeed very meagre, and, as no figures are 
given, it fairly he alleged^ that it is insufficient for the 
recognition of the species ” ! The critic proceeds, That, 
however, the A.fwcw-wato, Hall, is the same as Hindia fibrosa^ 
Eoemer, I am fairly conjident as I have myself collected 


♦ Italics mine. 
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from the same strata, in the localities mentioned by Hall, the 
fossils answering to his description, and they are identical 
with Eoemer’s forms.” 

I was certainly in ignorance of this bar,” and I now know 
that it is a frivolous impediment. In fact, if I had suggested 
this weak piece of reasoning, Dr. Hinde would have been 
justified in considering that I had not been paying compli- 
ments to his intelligence as a zoologist, nindia sphcBroi- 
daUs^ mihi, is the coiTect name of the fossil. 

The concluding part of Dr. Hinde’s next paragraph places 
me in a diflSculty. He considers that I have made eiTors of 
observation, which, to spare Prof. Duncan, it would be prefer- 
able to pass over in silence.” If that remark is sincere, and 
really means what it states and infers nothing else, I can only 
say that, whilst I am obliged to Dr. Hinde for his good will, 
I decline to let him or anybody else sacrifice the cause of truth 
to save my feelings. I have never permitted and shall never 
allow personal considerations to stand in the way of the truth. 

I venture to state that I have never hesitated to admit an error 
when I was satisfied that it was one, and to make all the 
compensation possible. But if there is any other and unchari- 
table meaning to be applied to Dr. Hinde’s words, I must say 
that they were wiitten in the worst possible taste. 

The subjects at issue are the mineral condition of the fossil 
and the nature of Palmachlya, I stated, and it is undeniable, 
that the spicules are calcareous, and that they are penetrated 
by an organism which did not, judging from the modern 
example, live in silica. I hold to that opinion as true, and 
the slightest examination of the papers 1 have written on 
Palceachlya and its modern representative, and their com- 
parison with the paper on the nature of the alga which enters 
and desti’oys the siliceous spicules of the present day, will 
sufSice to show that there is no contradiction on my part. 
The silica-perforating organism in no way resembles Pales* 
achlyaj and there are no proofs of its presence in Hindia 
sphcBToidalis, 

It appears that the PalcBaohlya passed in and out of the 
sponge-spicules and is now seen in the infilling mineral, which 
I venture to maintain was calcai'eous originally, and doubtless 
full of organic matter when it was first introduced. This 
belief is quite unaffected by the possible grave error of inter- 
pretation — not of observation — of which Dr. Hinde accuses 
me at second-hand, following Dr. Rauff. When I read Dr. 
Banff’s exceedingly considerate and truly scientific paper I 
was greatly exercised in my mind about the tremendous mis- 
take I had made in taking silica to be calcite and arragonite. 
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I must state, however, in extenuation that I etched the sur- 
face of my section with hydrochloric acid, and the results led 
me to believe in the presence of carbonate of lime. Within 
the last few days I have applied the same acid to the reverse 
of a polished specimen in the British Museum, and found 
effervescence not to be confined to the spicular parts. I 
cannot but believe that I examined an imperfectly silicified 
portion of the infilling material. That some specimens have 
a perfectly siliceous infilling I am now well aware. With 
regard to the replacement of siliceous lithistid spicules by 
carbonate of lime I have had no doubt for a long time, and 
the careful reasoning of my friend Prof. Sollas convinced me. 
Moreover, lately Prof. Hodgkinson has given me the chemical 
proofs of the possibility of the replacement. Nevertheless, 
being still satisfied regarding the nature of the perforating 
organism, I cannot give my adhesion either to Dr. Banff’s 
or Dr. Hinde’s condemnation of the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of originally calcareous lithistids, especially when it is 
quite possible that the siliceous spicules of Hindia discovered 
by Dr. Hinde may be silicifications of originally calcareous 
spicules. Whenever the evidence to the contrary satisfies me, 
I shall at once acknowledge my error, 

March 1887. 


XXXIII . — Onthe Khopalocera of yforihern Borneo, — Part II.'*‘ 
By W. L. Distant and W. B. Peter. 

Fam. Erycinidse. 

Subfam. NbmeobiiNj^. 

95. Zemeros alhipunotata, 

Zemeros alhipunctata^ Butler, Gist. Ent. vol. i, p, 236 (1874). 

96. Zemeros emesoides, 

ZetJieros emesoides^ Felder, Wien, ent, Mon. iv. p. 396. n. 10 (1800). 
Settling on grass in forest-paths ; not common. 

97. Ahisai^a Savitri, 

Ahisara Savitn) Felder, Wien, ent. Mon. iv. p. 397. n. 12 (1860). 

98. Ahisara KausamhL 

AJbisara Katisamhif Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p. 397. n. 11 (1860). 


♦ For Part I. see above, p. 41. 
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99. Ahisara telesia, 

Ahisara Uleda^ He-witson, Ex. Butt. ii. Tax, t. i. figs. 1, 2 (1861). 

100. Ahisara orpJina, 

E7nesi8 Boisduval; Sp. Gdn. i. t, xxi. fig. 4 (1836). 

Fam. Lycsenidae. 

101. Poritia pellomay n, 

Male, Anterior wings above shining bluish green, the costal 
and outer margins and a large discal patch black ; tlie 
black costal margin is more or less broken at a short distance 
from base ] the discal patch occupies the posterior half of cell 
and terminates in an hourglass-shaped ” spot bounded by the 
lower median nervule and the submedian iiervure ; the outer 
margin is broken and contains four bluish-greeu spots ; poste- 
rior wings above very dark plumbaginous, with a central 
longitudinal bluish-green streak, the fringe greyish, inwardly 
blackish. Wings beneath somewhat similar to those of P, 
pleurata^ Hew. 

Exp. wings 30 millim. 

102. Curetis minima^ n. sp. 

Male, Wings above pale, shining, reddish, inclining to 
dark orange-yellow; costal, outer and inner margins, and 
apex of anterior wings dark fuscous, the dark apical coloration 
occupies end of cell, and the inner marginal dark border is 
somewhat obsolete near the middle, the extreme base of wing 
is also more or less infuscated : posterior wings with the costal, 
outer, and subabdominal margins dark fuscous, broadest at 
anal angle, the abdominal margin pale greyish brown. Wings 
beneath pearly grey, more or less covered with minute dark 
speckles : anterior wings with tlie apical area palely infus- 
cated, a discocellular spot at end of cell and a submai'ginal 
row of very small spots dark fuscous, a discal waved and 
broken series of obscure lunulate spots outwardly margined 
with fuscous, between which and outer margin is a very 
obscure brownish fascia : posterior wings similar to anterior, 
but without the dark discocellular spot to cell. 

Female, Wings above dark fuscous ; anterior wings with a 
large central orange-yellow patch, as in <7. insularis : poste- 
rior wings with a larger central orange-yellow patch than in 
G, insularis^ and which is very obscurely and narrowly con- 
nected with base. Wings beneath as in male. 

Exp. wings, S 25 miUim., ? 28 millim, 

Ann, <fe 3laff, N, Hist, Ser. 5. Vbl, xix. 
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This species is distinguishable by its very small ^ size and 
the pale reddish hue of the male. It much resembles in pattern 
C, insularis^ but the markings beneath are very different. 

108. Qerydus 'petronius^ n. sp. 

Female. Resembling G. symetlius above, but differing in 
the following particulars : — ^Anterior wings, the ground-colour 
paler greyish white, and the apical fuscous area oblique in- 
wardly and not sinuated : posterior wings above wholly pale 
greyish white, excepting the costal area which is fuscous. 
Wings beneath somewhat resembling those of G. symetlius^ 
but the anterior wings paler in hue. The species is also smaller 
in size. 

Exp. wings $ 27 millim. 

104. Paragerydus fahius^ n. sp. 

Female. Wings above fuscous brown ; posterior wings with 
the posterior margin from anal angle to near lower subcostal 
nervule broadly greyish white. Wings beneath greyish 
white, somewhat sparingly spotted and mottled with brown, 
these brown spots confluent and forming a broad and irregular 
transverse submarginal fascia to anterior wings, and a broad 
spot near apex of posterior wing ; both wings with a series of 
small marginal greyish-white spots, inwardly shaded with 
blackish. 

Exp. wings 28 millim. 

105. Logania ohscura^TL.^^. 

Anterior wings above obscure pale bluish dusted with 
brownish, costal margin pale brownish, apex and outer margin 
broadly darker brownish : posterior wings above pale brownish. 
W^'ings beneath greyish, dusted and mottled with pale obscure 
brownish. 

Exp. wings 19 millim. 

106. Alloiinus unicolor. 

Allotinus ujiicolor, Felder, Reise 2 soy. Lep. li. p. 286. n. SCO (1875). 

107. Spalgis nuhilus. 

Spalgis nuhilus^ Moore, Proc. Zool. Sue. 18^0, p. 522. 

108. Cyaniris Laiuhi. 

Poluommatvs (^Cganiris) Zamhi. Dibtaiit, Ai n, & Mag, Nat, Histtser, 5, 
vol. X. p. 245 (1882). 
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109. Zizera lysizone, 

LyccBYia hjsizone, Snellen, Tijd. Ent. zix. p. 152. n. 49, t. vii. figs. 2, 2 a 
(187G). 

Abundant^ in full blaze of sunshine. 

110. Castalius ethion, 

Lycma ethion, Boubleday & Hewitson, Gen. Diurn. Lep. p. 490, 
t. Ixzvi. fig. 3 (1852). 

111. Nacaduha aluta, 

Cvpido aluta, Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 349, t. xxzii. fig. 8. 
Abundant. 

112. Nacaduha, sp. ? 

Allied to N, Icurava^ Moore. 

113. Nacaduha heroe, 

Lycoina heroe, Eelder, Deise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 275. n. 340, t. xxxiv. 
fig. 36 (1805). 

114. Catochrysops strdho, 

Hesperia Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. p. 287. n. IOt (1793). 

115. Lampides elpts, 

Fohjoynmaius elpis, Godart, Enc. M^tb. ix. p. 054. n. 125 (1823). 

116. Lampides celianus, 

Hesperia celianus, Fabiicius, Ent. Syst. iii. p. 280. n, 79 (1793). 

117. Lampides dbdul, 

La^npides ahdul, Distant, Pbop. Malay, p. 456. n. C, t. xHv. fig. 22 
(1880). 

118. Polyommatus hceticus, 

Fapilio hoiitns, Linnxus, Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 789. n. 226 (1767). 

119. Talicada mindora, 

Lyecena onindora, Felder, Deise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 277. n. 345, t. zxxiv. 
figs. 9, 10 (1865). 

120. Lycmnesthes lyccenina, 

Lyecenesthes hjccenina, Felder, Verb. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 18C8, p. 281. 

121. Catapcecibna eleyans, 

Hypochrysops ehgans, Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 350, t. xxzii. 
fig. 12. 

Kot common. In partial shade. 


18 ^’ 
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122. Drupadia ravindra, 

Myrina ramndra^ Horsfield, Oat, Lep. E. I. Oo, p. 117. n. 47 ; TK i2. 
/, c. t. i. figs. 11, 11 a (1829). 

Local ; shady spots. 

123. Drupadia Moorei. 

Sithon Moorei^ Distant, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. x. p. 24G 
(1882). 

Common, hut local ; forest-paths. 

124. Dacalana vidura, 

Amllypodia vidura. Horsfield, Oat, Lep, E, I. Oo. p. 113. n. 45; TJi, V, 
I c. t. i. figs. 6, G a (1829). 

125. JBiduanda thesmia. 

Myrina thesmiaj Hewitson, lU. Diurn. Lep. p. 82. n. 16, t. xiv. figs. 
25-27 (1863). 

126. Binihusa amha, 

Mypolycana amba, Eir'by (Hewits,), Dl. Dium. Lep. Lyc, Suppl. p. 32, 
t. V. 5. figs. 44-46 (1878). 

127. Gheritrafrya. 

Hesperia freiay Fabricins, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 263, n. 19 (1793), 

128. Bithon pallida. 

SUhon paUidUf Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 352. n. 14, t. xzxiii. 
fig. 3. 

129. Hypolyccena tharis. 

Oxylides tharis, Hiibner, Zutr. ex. Scbmett. figs. 883, 884 (1837). 

130. Hypolyemna etias^ n. sp. 

Male. Wings above very dark fuscous or blackish : ante- 
rior wings with a brown sexual spot on apex of median 
nervure : posterior wings with the anal angular area from 
about base to apex of upper median nervule pale bluish white, 
with a blackish marginal spot between the two lower median 
nervules, and another spot at anal angle. Wings beneath 
rufous yellow : posterior wings with the apical third greyish 
white, containing inwardly a waved black macular fascia, and 
outwaidly a similar marginal series of about four black spots 
and a waved black marginal line ; anal appendage at apex 
of lower median nervule veiy long, greyish, with a pale 
bluish central line above and with a darker central line 
beneath. 

Female. Wings above dark fuscous brown : posterior wings 
with a Bubmarginal whitish fascia extending from anal angle 
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to a little above upper median nervule^ the fringe whitish. 
Wings beneath as in male, 

Exp. wings, (J ? 32 to 35 millim. 

On the underside this species is allied to S ihariSy Hiibn. 

131. Naratkura centaurus. 

Papilio centaurusj Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 520. n. 329 (1775). 

132. Narathura amphimuta, 

Amhlypodia ampMmuta. Felder, Wien, ent, Mon. iv. p. 396. n. 6 
(1860). 

133. Narathura Buxtom. 

Amhlypodia Buxtoni^ Hewitson, 111. Diurn. Lepid. Lyc, Suppl. p. 21, 
t. Tii. figs. 68, 69 (1878). 

134. Deudorix ej^ijarhas. 

Bipsas epijai'haSf Moore (Horsf. & Moore), Cat Lep. E. T. Co. i. p. 32, 
n. 40 (1857). 

135. Loxura casstopeia, 

Loxura Cassiopeia^ Distant, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ber, o, toI. xw, 
p. 200 (1884). 

Fam. Papilionidae. 

Subfam. Pibbinm. 

136. Leptosia xiphia. 

PapUio xipUa^ Fabricius, Spec. Ins. ii. p. 43. n. 180 (1781). 

Common, Flies slowly about in new clearings and similar 
places. 

137. Delias pasithoe^ var. 

Papilio pasithoe, LinnjEus, Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 755, n. 53 (1767). 

138. Delias pandemia. 

Thyea pandemiaj Wallace, Trans. Ent Soc. ser. 3, vol,iv, p. 346. n, 3, 
t, yi. figs. 4, 4 a (1867). 

139. Delias singhapwra. 

Thyea singhapura. Wallace, Trans, Ent. Soc, ser. 3, vol. iv. n. 353. 
n. 29, t vii. fig. 2 (1867). 

140. Delias hyparete^ var, metarete. 

Papilio hyparete, Linnaeus, Mus. Ulr. p. 247 (1764), 

Delias mefarete, Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool vol. i, p. 550. 
n. 1 (1877). 

Abundant, but local. 
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141. Deltas ludna^ n. sp. 

Male. Wings aTbove greyisli white : anterior wings with the 
costa, costal nermre, and apical nenration blackish, and with a 
snbapical curved blackish fascia, extreme base of wing dusted 
with blackish : posterior wings unicolorous, the posterior 
margin obscurely reflecting the markings beneath. Wings 
beneath pale greenish white : anterior wings with the costa, 
costal and subcostal nervures, and apical neuration blackish : 
apex blackish, containing a centi’al series of five contiguous 
whitish spots ; posterior wings with the neuration blackish, 
and with a broad marginal blackish fascia extending from 
apex to anal angle, where it is broadest, containing a series 
of six whitish spots, the uppermost and two lowermost of 
which are more or less shaded with carmine-red. 

Exp. wings ^81 millim. 

This species is allied to D. Boseniergii^ Voll., from which 
it difiers beneath by the paler hue, narrower dark border to 
the posterior wings, and absence of the discal ochraceous 
coloration. 


142. Przonerts VollenhoviL 

Frionms VoUenhovn, 'Wallace, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, vol. iv. p. 386. 
n. 6, t. ix. fig. 3 (1867). 

Uncommon. 

143. Oatopszlia crocale, 

Papiiio crocale^ Cramer, Pap. Exot. i. t. Iv. C, D (1779).' 

144. Catopsilia catilla. 

FapUio catiRay Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii. t. ccxxix. D, E (1782). 
Abundant in full sunshine in nearly open fields, 

145. Udaiana Pryeri. 

Vdaiana Fryen, Distant, lUiop. Malay, p. 301, note (1885). 
Abundant around bushes on river-banks. 

146. Terms tilaJia. 

TeriastUaha, Hoisfield, Cat. Lep. E. I, Co. p. 136, n. 62 (1829). 

147. Terias Jiecahe. 

FapUio Tiecdbe, Liimasus, Syst, Kat. ed. x. i, p, 470. n. 74 (1758). 
Abundant everywhere. 
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148. Terias Sari, 

Tenas Sari^ Horsfield, Oat. Lep. E. I. Co. p. 136. n. 61 (1820). 

Abundantj but rather local. 

149. Terias harina, 

Terias harina, Horsfield, Oat. Lep. E. I, Co. p, 137, n. G3 (1829). 

150. Tei'ias lacteola, 

Terias lacteola, Distant, Eliop. Malay, p. 466. n. 8, fig. 129 (1886). 

Common in some places. 

151. Terias ada, n. sp. 

Allied to T, lacteola, Dist., but differing in the following 
particulars : — The ground-colour is pale sulphureous and not 
- whitish, the black marginal borders to each wing are also 
wider and blacker ; the wings beneath are pale sulphureous, 
and the markings are similar to those of T, lacteola, but more 
obsolete and somewhat obliterated. 

Exp. wings 35 millim. 

This is a well marked species of Teonas, the wide black 
mai’gin to the posterior wings rendering it very distinct. It 
has been compared with the large collection of Teriads in tlie 
British Museum and also with the rich collection of species in 
the collection of Mr. F. Moore. 

152. Dercas goh'ias, 

Gonepteryx gobrias, Hewitson, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, yol. ii. p. 246. 

n. 5, t. xvi. fig. 1 (1864). 

Not common. 


153. Appias nero, 

Papilio 7ie7'o, Fabricius, Ent. Sj^st. iii. 1, p. 153. n. 471 (1793). 

Not common in any place I have yet visited in North 
Borneo. 


154. Appias enarete, 

Pwns emrete, Boisduval, Sp, G5n. i. p. 480. n. 61 (1836) 
Abundant on river-banks. 


156. Appias albina, 

Pieris dlhina, Boisduyal, Sp. Gen. i. p. 4S0. n. 62 (1830). 

156. Appias leis, 

Catophaga lets, Hiibner, Zutr. ex, Schmett. figs, 771, 772 (1832), 
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157. Appias leptis^ var. plana. 

Fieris lepfis, Felder, Reise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 163. n. 136 (I 860 ). 

Appicis plamf Butler, Traus. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. vol. i. p. 651, n. 1 
(1877). 

158, Appias lea. 

Fieris lea^ Doul)leday, Ann. & !Mag. Ntat. Hist. xvii. p. 23 (1846). 
Common. 

159. Appias aspasia. 

Fapilio aspasia, Stoll, SuppL Oram. t. xsxiii. figs. 3, 3 c? (1790). 

160. Saletara nathalia. 

Fieris nathalia, Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 285. n. 40 (1862). 

161. Hehomoia borneensis. 

Iphias glaucippe, var. horneemisy Wallace, Journ. Ent, ii. p. 3 (186.3). 

162. Neplieronia Valeria. 

Fapilio Valeria, Cramer, Pap. Exot. i. t. Ixxxv. A (1779) 

163. Nepheronia lutescens. 

Nephermia lutescens, Butler, Gist. Ent. vol. ii. p. 431 (1879). 

Subfam. PAFizxomirjE. 

1 64. Ornithoptera jlavicollis. 

Ornithoptera Jlamcollis, Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 356. n. 3. 

Wherever there are long narrow spaces in the forest open 
to full sunshine, such as broad paths or roads, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of large flowering shrubs and creepers, this splendid 
insect is frequently to be seen. The male usually confines 
himself to soaring and floating backwards and forwards ; the 
female settles on the flowers, and sips them with flapping 
wings. 

165. Ornithoptera miranda, 

Ornithoptera miranda, Butler, Lep. Exot. i. t. i. (1869). 

Not distinguishable from the last when flying. 

166. Ornithopiera Brooheana. 

Ornithoptera Brooheana, Wallace, Proc. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, voh iii. p, 104 
(1865). 

One specimen taken only, and that curiously a female, 
captured hovering round flowers. 
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167. Papilio noctis. 

Papilio noctisj Hewitson, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, p. 423, t. Ixvi. 
ngs. 5, 6. 

168. Papilio neptunus. 

Papilio neptumiSf Guerin, Deless. Souf. Inde, ii. p, GO (1843). 

169. Papilio memnon. 

Papilio meynnorij Linnoeus, Mus. Ulr. p. 193 (1764). 

Abundant in the neighbourhood of orange-trees. 

170. Papilio helenus. 

Papilio helenus, LinnsBus, Hus. Ulr. p. 185 (1764). 

171. Papilio nephelus. 

Papilio nepJielus^ BoisduTaJ, Sp. G^n, i. p. 210. n, 24 (1836), 

172. Papilio poly tes. 

Papilio polytes, Linnseus, Syst. Nat. ed. x, i. p. 460. n. 7 (1768), 

173. Papilio demoUon. 

Papilio demoUon^ Oranier, Pap. Ex. i. t. Ixxxix, A, B (1779). 

174. Papilio emalthion. 

modes emaWiion, Hubner, Samml. ex. Schmett. (181G-36). 

175. Papilio antiphus, 

Papilio aMiphuSj Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 10. n, 28 (1793). 

Abundant. 

176. Papilio Delessertiu 

Papilio Delessertii, Guerin, Deless. Souv. Inde, ii. p, G8, t. xvii. (1843), 

177. Papilio antiphates. 

Papilio antiphates, Cramer, Pap. Ex. i, t. Ixxii. A, B (1779). 

Seen frequently, but not often caught. 

178. Papilio sarpedon, 

Papilio sarpedon, Linnssus, Mus. Ulr. p. 196 (1764). 

Abundant. 

179. Papilio mecisteus* 

PapUio mecisteusj Distant, Rbop, Malay, p. 361, fig, 108 (1886). 
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180, Pajpilio telephus. 

Pa^ilio tehphus, Felder, Reise Nov. Lep. i, p. 04 n, 49 (1806). 

181, Papilio empedocles. 

FajpUio empefiocles^ Fabr, Mant. Ins. ii. p. 10. n. 04 (1787). 

182. Papilio arycles. 

Fapilio arycleSf Boisduval, Sp. Gdn. i. p. 231. n. 51 (1830), 

183. Papilio agamemnon, 

Fapilio agamemnon^ Linnaeus, Mus. Till*, p. 202 (1764). 

P. agamemnon is very abundant, and it is impossible to 
distinguish the allied species from it until caught. These 
species with P. sarpedon are fond of settling in places on the 
mud of river-banks, where there is decomposed vegetable 
matter. 

All the Papilios are fond of full sunshine, and most of tliem 
are bold flyers, and are not often caught, except when enticed 
by flowers. They are more generally seen on the edge of 
forest than anywhere else. P. antiphus is the slowest flyer 
I know in Borneo, flying slowly about in open clearings and 
the like, or even in sweet-potato fields if there are a few 
bushes about. 


184. Leptocircus curius. 

Fapilio curinSf Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ii. p. 9. n. 71 (1787). 

The only one obtained was caught flying round a bush in 
flower on a river-bank in full sunshine. 

Fam, HesperiidsB, 

. 185. Badamia exolamationis* 

Fapilio excJamationis, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 530. n, 373 (1775). 

186. Choaspes chuza. 

Ismene chiza, Hewitson, Ex. Butt. iv. Ism, t. i. fig. 4 (1867). 

187. .213a Martini j n, sp. 

Wings above dark fuscous: anterior wings with seven 
discal, pale, semihyaline spots, situate two in cell, two 
beneath cell divided by the second median nervnle, and three 
(smallest) in suberect series between end of cell and apex of 
wing : posterior wings with a more or less distinct, broad, 
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central, sinnated, greyish- wHite fascia, broadest and palest at 
abdominal margin and harrowing, darkened, and obsoletely 
terminating a little beyond middle of wing. Anterior wings 
beneath as above, but with a greyish suifusion near inner 
margin : posterior wings beneath with a broad central pearly- 
grey fascia extending from costal margin near apex to abdo- 
minal margin, the fascia being posteriorly distinctly waved 
and sinuate. Head and pronotum dark fuscous ; abdomen 
greyish white, its base ajid apex dark fuscous ; body beneath 
dark fuscous, the abdomen greyish white, with the apex dark 
fuscous. 

Exp. wings 44 millim, 

188. Baoris moolata. 

Hesperia moolata^ Moore, Proe. Zool. Soc. 1878, p. 843. 

189. Baoris chaya. 

Hesperia chaya^ Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1865, p, 791. 

190. Telicota moesoides. 

Famphila mcesoides^ Batler, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2 , Zool. vol, i. 
p. 554, n. 6 (1877). 


191. Tagiades gana. 

Fterygospidea gana^ Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 780. 

192. Erionota thrax. 

FapUio thrax^ Linnssus, Syst. Nat, i. 2, p. 794. n. 260 (1767). 

193. Plesioneura alysos. 

Flesioneura alysos^ Moore, Proc. Zool Soc. 1865, p. 789. 

194. Kerana diodes. 

Nisoniades diodes^ Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. I 860 , p. 787. 

195. Kerana gemmifer. 

ufstictopteriis gemmifej^j Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc, ser. 2, Zool. vol. i. 
p. 555. n. 8 (1877). 

196. Astictopterus xanites. 

Astictopterus xanUes^ Butler, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870, p. 510. 
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XXXIV. — On the Microscopic Fauna of elevated Alpine Lakes 

(600—2780 metres above the Sea), By Dr. 0. E. Imhof*. 

The geographical distribution of microscopic organisms pre- 
sents a field in which persevering labour may still find a 
fruitful soil. As microscopic animals are for the most part 
inhabitants of the water, we must seek for our treasures espe- 
cially in the larger and smaller water-basins. These we may 
group as temporary and permanent. The former are accumu- 
lations produced by great precipitations, which, however, 
again disappear in dry weather. The others consist of the 
persistent pools, ponds^ lakes, and seas. Not only those of 
the latter group, but also those of the former harbour animal 
life during the time of their existence, and it is exactly in 
this direction that comprehensive investigations are most 
desirable, as these would show what animals survive the 
period of desiccation either in the developed state or as ova, 
what animals may be transported from one place to another 
by atmospheric currents, &c. 

At present I leave out of consideration the geographical 
distribution of the microscopic fauna in the seas, and confine 
myself to the basins of fresh water. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the microscopic fauna of the sea also presents a 
fertile field of research, which has indeed only of late been 
again investigated with some energy. The improvement of 
the apparatus and of the methods of investigation are of 
especial importance. I have had the opportunity of collecting 
marine material by my improved methods, and always with 
good results. Thus in materials from the Baltic a number 
of microscopic organisms occurred the existence of which was 
previously unknown. (Among vegetable stimctures Anahoena 
and Asterionella,) Special value may be claimed for the 
proof that in the Baltic forms of animals and plants occur 
which are pret^ generally distributed in our freshwater basins. 
As examples, I may mention two of my new species of Fla- 
gellata — Dinohryon diveraens and D, elongatum. These two 
forms also occur in the late of Zurich, where they sometimes 
occur in the spring and summer in quite enormous quantities, 
while their number in winter is very much reduced. 

The permanent freshwater basins are of veiy diflerent 
characters. Thus, for example, the peat-mosses display an 
abundant microscopic fauna. In Switzerland we find such 

Atjstract of an address delivered on November 22, 1886, before the 
Natnxforscbende GeselJscbaffc in Zurich Zooiogischer Anzeiger/ 3rd 
and 17th January 1887, pp. 13 and 33). 
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peat-mosses in different places, e. g. in the neighhonrhood of 
Zurich, near the Katzensee ; also near the Hiittwylerseen in 
the vicinity of the Untersee, the Bunzermoos in the Aargau, 
the peat-mosses near Einsiedeln, &c. A rich locality already 
indicated by me will be the extensive peat-mosses near the 
Lago di Varese in Upper Italy. 

A peculiar character is possessed by the subterranean 
water-basins, such as are met with especially in Oarniolia, 
Dalmatia, and North Africa. In connexion with these we 
must also mention the fauna of the mineral springs. I have 
already commenced special investigations upon the fauna of 
the peat-mosses and mineral springs, and propose to report 
upon them next year. 

For four years (since October 1882) I have chiefly occupied 
myself with the microscopic animals of the smaller and larger 
lakes belonging to the pelagic and deep-water fauna. The 
lakes hitherto visited by me amount in all to about 130. 

In my present communication I propose to fill up a gap, 
namely as to the microscopic fauna of greatly elevated lakes. 
Upon this subject we find only isolated statements in lite- 
rature. Probably the oldest publication in connexion with 
it is to be found in the ^ Denkschriften der schweizerischen 
naturforschenden Gesellschaft,’ in the year 1845 : — Vogt, 
Cyclopsine afpestris^ collected on the Aar glacier at an eleva- 
tion of 8500 feet, =2552 metres, above the level of the sea. 
Perty’s work, ^ Kleinste Lebensformen der Schweiz ’ 
(1852), contains the most extended observations upon micro- 
scopic organisms. Of Kotatoria, Perty names twenty-four 
species, which he met with principally upon the St. Gotthard, 
the Grimsel, the Gemmi, the Simplon, the Faulhom, the 
Stockhorn, and the Sidelhorn. He also cites numerous Infu- 
soria as inhabitants of the more elevated water-basins. In 
connexion with my present investigations the occurrence of 
Dinobryon sertularia upon the St. Gotthard and the Grimsel 
is particularly to be noted. In the celebrated ^Microgeo- 
logie ’ of Ehrenberg (1854) we find, on pi. xxxv. B, figures 
of animals of the high Alps, upon which Ehrenberg had in 
the previous year (1853) published a communication in 
the ^ Monatsberichten ’ of the Berlin Academy. These 
organisms were obtained from the Weissthor Pass on Monte 
Eosa. There are six Tardigrada, three Eotatoria, and an 
Anguillulid from an elevation of 11,138 feet, =3344 metres, 
above the sea-level. 

The first naturalist who particularly investigated the pelagic 
fauna of the Swiss lakes, and among these the elevated 
St. Moriz lake, was P. E. Muller, from Denmark, who was 
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occupied with the Entomostracan group of the Cladocera. 
In this lake of the Engadine he found only a single species, 
Bosmina longispina. This group of the Cladocera was inves- 
tigated in 1877, as regards its Swiss representatives, "by 
Lutz of Berne, The basins examined lie in the environs of 
Berne (500-600 metres above the sea-level) ; but Lutz also 
gives some particulars as to forms whicli he obtained at greater 
elevations. In lakes of the St. Gotthard Pass, at 1800 metres, 
Sida a^ystallina^ Bosmina longispina and B, Icevis, Ley- 
dig, and Ghydorus sphcericus] on the Giacomo Pass, at 
2400 metres, Alona lineaia and Ghydorus sylicericus. 

From thirty-two, chiefly Italian, lakes, Pavesi has brought 
together remarkably abundant materials upon the pelagic fauna. 
Of these thirty-two lakes, three are more than 6W metres 
above the level of the sea: — Lago di Ledro (669), Geratium 
longicorne^ Bosmina longispina^ and Qyclops hrevicornis ; 
Lago di Alleghe (976), Simocephalus vetiAus^ Baplmia pulex^ 
D, longispina^ Gyclops hrevico7*nis, 0, serridatus^ and 0, gigas^ 
Lago di Kitom, Vortkella sp., Simocephalus vetuluSj Daplinia 
pulem^ Cyclops hrevicornis^ 0. serrulatus^ and Diaptomus 
castor. 

Lastly, Asper, in his publications on the pelagic and deep- 
water fauna, has given some statements as to microscopic forms 
of animals. Thus, in the Klonthal lake (804 metres) he 
found a Baphnia and a Calanid, in the Silsersee a Baphnia 
and a Cyclopid, and in the lakes near the hospice of St. 
Gotthard (2114 metres) a Baphnia and some Calanids. 

Of similar investigations beyond the borders of Switzerland 
we have to note the following : — 

By Brandt, in the Alpine lakes of Armenia — Goktschai 
(1904 metres), several species of Cyclops \ Tschaldyr (1958 
metres), Baphnia hyalina^ Bythotrephes longimanuSj Lepto-- 
dora hyalina ; by Wierzejski, in the lakes of the Tatra; and 
by Zachaiias, in the two Koppenteichen (1168 and 1218 
metres). 

Methods of investigation. — ^As there are generally no boats 
on the more elevated lakes, and it would be too expensive to 
carry a boat about with one to a great number of lakes unless 
it w’ere very light and divisible, we must avail ourselves of 
other methods. The simplest method is to throw out the net, 
which, with some practice, may be done to a distance of 10 
metres or more ; but in this case one always runs the risk 
that the net, when allowed to sink, may become entangled. 
The loss of the net may be avoided by screwing it on to a 
divisible rod. I employ my alpenstock, to which two some- 
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what thinner rods of the same length can he attached. Another 
method is that which I have already described by means 
of a float to which the net is attached by a cord of any desired 
length, and with this one is able to fish a lake throughout its 
whole extent. Upon this method is founded another kind of 
investigation, by which we are enabled, without a boat^ to 
bring up from the middle of the lake, 2 ^TAfrom eceacily mea-- 
surable depths^ samples of mud with their inhabitants. Thus 
a small float is drawn out upon the cord stretched over the 
sm-face of the water, either to its middle or to any spot that may 
be selected for examination. The cord is then drawn tightly to 
both shores and fixed. The float has in the middle an aper- 
ture somewhat larger than the transverse measurement of my 
mud-scoop, which has already been described t* Over the 
aperture a pulley is attached to an upright bar, and over this 
runs a cord to which the apparatus is attached. When the 
mud-scoop, which is lowered from the shore, has touched the 
bottom it is drawn up again, and then the float with the appa- 
ratus is pulled to one shore, a sujEcient quantity of line being 
let out at the opposite side. 


I now pass to a selection from the results obtained in 
seventy-three freshwater basins elevated more than 600 metres 
above the sea-level, commencing in the east of my field of 
investigation. I have already reported upon the following 
elevated lakes in Austria : — The Oflfensee (646 metres), 
Fuschlsee (661), Krotensee (?), Vorderer Laiigbathsee (675), 
Grundlsee (700), Altausseersee (709), Schwarzsee (720), Zel- 
lersee (754), Vorderer Gosausee (909), and Plansee (977). 

In Upper Bavaria I investigated sixteen elevated lakes in 
August and September 1884 and August 1885. Hitherto 
only Leydig and Weismann have published contributions to 
the knowledge of the vertical distribution of microscopic 
organisms in this region, which is so rich in lakes, and these 
relate to the Cladocera. My results as to the pelagic fauna 
are as follows : — 

1. Stappelsee, 601 metres. — (Protozoa :) Peridinium^ sp. ; Oeratium 

liirundinella^ 0. P. Miill. (Eotatoria :) Anuraa 
Imh. (Cladocera :) DaplmeXla bmcliyura^ liev. ; JDaplinia^ 
2 sp. ; Bosmina, sp. ; Leptodora hyalina^ Pillj* (Cope- 
poda :) Cyclops^ sp. ; Diaptomus^ sp, 

2. Foxigsee, 603 metres, — (Prot.) Binohryon divergens^ Imh.; 

Ceratium hirimdineUa^ 0. P. Miill.; Epistylis laciisfris, 

* Zool. Anzeiger, no, 224. 
t Sitzungsb. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 3885 (April). 
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Imk (Eot.) Anurcea coolilearis^ Gosso ; A, longispina^ 
Kellicott ; A, aeuleata, var. regalis, Imli. ; Asplanchna 
helvetica, Imli. (Clad.) Baplinia^ 2 sp.; Bosmina^ sp. 
(Cop.) Cyclops^ sp. ; Biaptomus^ sp. 

3. Obeesee, 603 metres. — (Clad.) Baphnia^ sp. 

4. Kieder-Sonthoeersee. — (P rot.) Geratium hiruyidineUa^ 0. F. 

Miill. ; Vorticella^ sp. (Rot.) PolyaHlira platyptera^ Ehr. ; 
Anurcea longispma, Kell. ; Asplanchna helvUlca^ Imh. 
(Clad.) Baphndla hrachyiira^ Licv. ; Baphnia^ sp. ; Lepto- 
dom liycdina, LiUj. (Cop.) Cyclops, 2 sp. ; Biaptomus, 
sp. 

5. AiiPsee (near Immenstadt), 664 metres. — (Prot.) Binolryon 

diver gens, Imh. ; B. elongatwm, Imh. ; Penclinium pii^ 
vum, Imh. ; Geratium hlrundinella, 0. E. MiiU. (Rot.) 
Anurcea cochlearis, Gosse; A. longispina, Kell. ; Asplanchna 
helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) Baphnella hrachyura, Liev. ; 
Baphnia hyalina, Leyd. ; Bosmina, sp. ; Leptodora hyalina, 
Lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Biaptomus, sp. (Insecta) 
Corethra (larvffi). 

6. Tegernsee, 726 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon sociale, Ehr. ; B. 

divergens, Imh.; Geratium liirundinella, 0. E. Miill. 
(Rot.) Anurcea cochlearis, Gosse ; A, longispina, Kell. ; A. 
aculeata, var. regalis, Imh. (Clad.) Baphnia, sp. ; 
mina^sp. ; Leptodora hyalina, lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; 
Biaptomus, sp. 

7. Bajstn’waudsee, 732 metres. — (Prot.) Ceratium hirundinella, 0. 

E. Miill. (Rot.) Anurcea cochlearis, Gosse. (Clad.) Baph-- 
nella hrachyura, Liev. ; Baphnia, sp. ; Bosmina, sp, ; Lep* 
todora hyalina, Lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Biaptomus, sp. 

8. Hoeeenbee, 734 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon divergens, Imh. ; B, 

elongatum, Imh . ; Peridinium, sp. ; Ceratium hirmdindla, 
0. E. MiiU. ; Vorticella, sp. (Rot.) Anurcea cochlearis, 
Gosse ; A. longispina, Kell. ; EucTilcmis, sp. ; Asplanchna 
helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) Baphnella hrachyura, Liev. ; 
Baphnia Jcahlherge'nsis, Schod. ; Bosmina, sp. ; Leptodora 
hyalina, lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Biaptomus, sp. 

9. ‘W’’eisse3S'seb, 735 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon divergens, Imh. ; B, 

elongatum, Imh,; B, petiolatum, Btij. ; Peridhiium, sp. ; 
Ceratium hirundinella, 0. E. Miill. (Rot.) Anurcra colIi- 
learis, Gosse ; A. longispina, Kell. ; Asplanchnct helvetica, 
Imh. (Glad.) Baphnella hrachyura, Liev. ; Baphnia, sp. ; 
Leptodora hyalina, LiUj. (Insecta) Corethra (larvse). 

10. Scheieesee, 768 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon sociale, E r. ; D, 

diverge^is, Imh, ; Ceratium hirundinella, 0. E. MiiU. ; 
Peridinium tahulatum, Ehr, (Rot.) Anurcea longspina, 
KeU. ; Asplanchna helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) Baphnella 
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hrachyura^ Liev. ; Daplmia hyalina^ Leyd. ; Bosmina, sp. ; 
Leptodora hyalina^ Lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops^ sp. ; Diaptomvs, 
sp. 

11. Alpsee (near Fussen), 774 metres. — (Prot.) Peridinium, sp. ; 

Gerathun hinindinella^ 0. F. ITull. (Ilot.) Anunea cocli- 
learis^ Grosse ; A. lonyi^pina, Kell. ; Asplanclina Jielvetica^ 
Imh. (Clad.) JDaplinellahrachyitra^ljie^.*, sp. ; 

Leptodora TiyaVma, Lillj. (Cop.) Gyclops^ sp. ; Diaptonuis, 
sp. 

12. ScHWAKsirc, 780 metres. — (Prot.) Bimhryon elonyaivm, Imh. ; 

Pertdiidu/j}, sp. j Peridiuhna tahulatum^ Ehr. (Eot.) 
Amtrcea coclilearis, Gosse ; As2danc7ina lidvetica, Imh. 
(Clad.) Bapltmlla hrachyura, Liev.; Bap7viia^2s^,; Bos- 
'inhia, sp. 

13. Walchensee, 790 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon divergens, Imh. ; 

B, elongatum, Imh. ; Peridmium privutti, Imh. ; Ceratium 
7iirundinella^ 0. F. iXIull. (Hot.) Amu'cea coc7ilearis, 
Gosse ; A. longispim^ KeU. (Clad.) BapTiuiia^ sp. ; Lep- 
todora7iyalina, Lillj. (Cop.) CyclopSySy^.; Biaptomus^ sp. 

14. Badeesee, 830 metres. — ^Xo representatives. 

15. Eibsee, 959 metres. — (Hot.) Anvrcpa coJileans, Gosse ; A tube- 

rosa, Imh. ; AsplaHc7ina 7ulvLflca, Imh. (Clad.) Lepio- 
dora hyalina, Lillj. 

16. Spuzutosee, 1075 metres. — (Prot.) Bimhryov soctcde, Ehr. ; 

B, divergens^ Imh. ; D. petiolaiimiy Dnj., var. ; Peridinium 
tahidaium^ Ehr. ; Geratlum Tdrundimlla^ 0. F. Mull. ; 
Epistylis lacustris, Imh. (Rot.) Sync7icetapectinaia^ Ehr . ; 
PolyartTira plaiyptera, Ehr. ; Anurcea cochlearis^ Cjk>ss6 ; 
A. longi spina ^ KeU. ; uisplanc7uia 7ielvetua^ Imh. (Clad.) 
Sida cpystallirva, Mull. ; Bap7inia^ sp. ; Bcap7iohheris 
mucronata ; Bosmina, sp. ; Leptodora hyahna^ LiUj. 
(Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Biaptomus, sp. 

Upon the deep-water fauna of a number of these lakes^ and 
upon Bavarian lakes at a lower elevation, I will report 
hereafter. 

On the microscopic animals from liigh Alpine lakes of 
Switzerland I have already published some statements wnth 
regard to the following : — Engstlensee, Seealpsee, Cavloccio, 
Lungino, and Sgrischus. The total number of lakes situated 
in Switzerland above 600 metres and hitherto investigated 
amounts to fifty-two. I give here in abstract tlie results 
obtained in some of them. The greater part (torty-five) 
belong to the Canton of the Grisons. Commencing with the 
Ann. & Mag. X. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xix, 19 
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lakes occurring In other cantons, the following results may be 
indicated : — 

1. TxruLERSLn (Zurich; not belons:ing to the region of iho Alps), 

G47 metres. — (Prot.) Dinohryon seriularia^ Ehr. ; D, 
diveryens, Imh. ; PtrirlhiUim^ &p. ; Co'aiium hinmdinella, 

0. F. !Mull. (Eot.) Anurtva cocJdcfnds, (Josso ; uL lonyi- 
spina. Kell. ; uisplanchna lidvetic^t, Imh. (Clad.) Slda 
crystftllina ^ Mull. ; Daphnia. &p. ; Bosmina, sp. ; Leptodora 
Jiyalina^ Lillj. (Cop.) Cydops, sp. ; Biaptomiis^ sp. 

2. Luhoeuksee (TJnterwalden), G59 metres. — (Prot.) Feridinium, 

sp. ; Oeratium liirmidineUa^ 0. F. Mull. (Pot.) Aiwrcra 
Jomjhpina.^ Kell. ; Asplanchna helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) 

crysfaJlina, Mull. ; Daplmia^ sp. ; Bosmina^ sp. ; 
Lpiodora Jiyolina, Lillj. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Diaptomiis, 
sp. 

3. Eghki&ee (Zug), 727 metres. — (Pot.) AnvraK( lomjhpina, Kell. ; 

Asplanchna helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) Daphnia, sp. ; Bos- 
'inina, sp. ; Leptodora hyalina, Lillj. (Cop.) Uydops, sp. ; 
Diapfomns, sp. 

4. Seelisbekgeesee (Uri), 753 metres. — (Prot.) Ferklinium, sp. ; 

Ccratiutn Jiinindinella, 0. F. Mull. (Rot.) Triarthra 
longiseta, Ehr. ; Anurcea cochlearis, Gosso : Asplanchna 
helvciica, Imh. (Clad.) Daplinia, sp. ; Bosmina, sp. (Cop.) 
Cyclops, sp. 

5. KxdNTHALEESEE (Glarus), 801 metres. — {Clad.y I)a 2 yhtiia, sp. ; 

(Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Diaptonms, sp. 

6. Seealpset! (Appenzell), 1142 metres. — In this Jake the material 

was collected for me on July 24, lbS5, hy M. Hcuscher 
with my apparatus. (Rot.) Conochihis volvox, Ehr. ; Anu- 
raa acidiafa, Ehr.; A. lonyispina, Kell.; Asplanchna 
helvetica, Imh. (Clad.) Bosmina, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp, 
Asplanchna lielveiica especially occurred in enormous 
numbers of individuals. 

7. ENGsrLENSEB (Beruo), 1852 metres. — (Rot.) Anuma lomjispina, 

KeU. (Clad.) Dapdinia, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Dap- 
tomiis alpinifs, Imh. 

Lakes situated in the Canton Graubtinden : — 

1. Cresta (near Flims), 830 metres. — (Clad.) Lynceus truncatus 

(captured in the region of the pelagic fauna). (Cop.) 
Biaptomus, sp. 

2. Laaxeesbe (near Flims), 1020 metres. — (Clad.) Daplinia, sp.; 

Bosmina, sp. ; Lynceus, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp, 

3. Eavo&eesbb, 1561 metres. — (Prot.) Feridinium, sp. ; Oeratium 
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lilruiicllnella, 0. F. Mull- (Clad.) Daphnia, sp. ; Bos- 
mina^ sp, (Cop.) Cifclops, sp. ; Biaptomus^ sp. 

4. Lowde Aros vsEL, 1700 moires. — (Prot.) Gemtiam hirunrlinella, 

0. F. Mull. (Clad.) Daphnia, sp. ; Bosniina^ sp. (Cop.) 
Cyclops^ sp. ; Diaptomus^ sp. 

5. Upper Aro&vsue, 1710 moires. — (Prot.) Dhwhrijon dlveryens, 

Imli. ; Oeratium Jilmndinrlla, 0. F. Mull. (Rot.) Poly- 
arthra platyptera^ Ehr. ; Annnm longispina, Kell. (Clad.) 
Bapli]ua^ bp. ; Bosmim, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops^ sp. 

6. St. Morizer&ee, 1767 metres. — (Prot.) Q.ratmm liirundlnella, 

0. F. Mull. (Rot.) Atiunea lonyispina^ Kell. (Clad.) 
Duplmia, sp. ; Bosmlna, sp. (Cop.) Gyclops^ sp. ; Diap- 
tohius^ sp. 

7. Caaipfersee, 1793 metres. — (Prot.) Salpingoeca convallaria ^ 

Stein ; Ceratmni liinmdinella^ 0. F. Mull. ; Btoitor, sp. ; 
EpistyUs lacastns^ Imh. (Rot.) Syncliceta pectinata^ Ehr. ; 
TriarlJim lonyiseta, Ehr. ; Amircm lonyispiwt^ Kell. ; 
Asplanchia helvetica^ Imh. (Clad.) Daplinia^ sp. ; Bos- 
mina, sp, (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Diaptomus, sp. 

8. SiEYAPiANv, 1794 metres. — (Piot.) Oeratium IdnmdlmUa, 0. F. 

Mull. (Rot.) CoHOcldJm volvooc, Ehr. ; Anunea longispina, 
Kell. (Clad.) Baphnla, 2 sp. ; Bosmina, sp. (Cop.) 
Cydops, sp. ; Diapiomns^ sp. 

9. Sit.sersee, 1796 moires. — (Prot.) Ceratiiim hlrmdinelJa, 0. F. 

jS^rull. (Rot.) OonocJiihts volvox, Ehr. ; Anurcea longi- 
spina, Kell. (Clad.) Slda crystallina, Mull. ; Baphnla 
sima\ Baphnla, sp. ; Bosmina, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; 
Biaptomus^ sp. 

10. Marsch*, 1810 metres. — (Prot.) Ceratmm cormdum^ Ehr. 

(Rot.) Annrcea longispina, Kell. ; Euchlanis lynceus, Ehr. ; 
Floscidana ornata ; the last two on the bottom. (Clad.) 
Baphnla suna. (Cop.) Blapfonius, sp, ; Heterocope 
robust a, 8ars. 

11. KTair, 1860 metros. — (Rot.) Anunm longispina, Kell. (Clad.) 

Baphnla, sp. ; B. slma ; Lynceus, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; 
Biapiomus alpinx^, Imh.; Jlcterocope robusta, Bars. 

12. God Serlej, 1800 metros. — (Prot.) Ocratlumhlmndlnella, O.F. 

Miill. (Rot.) Euchlanis, sp. (Clad.) Baphnla, sp. ; B. 
mucronata*, Lynceus, (Cop.) Dlctptomxis alpinus,lm)i, 

13. Wetssenstein (north side of the Albula Pass), 2030 metres. — 

(Rot.) Anurcea longispina, Kell. ; A, aculeata, vur. regalis, 
Imh. (Clad.) Baphnia, sp. ; Lynceus, sp, (Cop.) Biap- 
tonws cdpinus, Imh. 

14. Yiola, 2163 metres. — (Prot.) Blnohryoyi seriiilarla,\wc, alpinim, 

19^ 
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Imh. (Eot.) Folyarthra platyptem, Elir. ; EuManis, sx). 
(Clad.) Daplinia, sj}.; Macrothriv^ sp. ; LyncenSy sp. 
(Cop.) Cyclops^ sp. 

15* Nt 3 E 0 (llornina Pass), 2222 mofcroa. — (Prof.) Dinohryon sertu- 
laria^ var. alpituan^ Imh. ; PerkViuhnn, sp. (Hot.) Jnur- 
rm lonyUpma, Kell. (Clad.) Baplima, sp. (Cop.) 
Cyclops^ sp. 

16. Bia 3 S’C 0 (Bernina Pass), 2230 metres. — (Prot.) Binohryon sniu^- 

laricii var. alpimon, Imh. (Eo(.) Polyurthra platypterUf 
Ehr. ; SyncJiceta pectinata^ Ehr. ; Anunra lonyiapimif 
Kell. (Cop.) Gychps, sp. ; Dlaptomm^ sp. 

17. Crooetta (Bernina hospice), 2307 metres. — (Prot.) Diuohryon 

sertiilcana, var. alpinum, Imh. (Eot.) Polyurthra platy^ 
piera, Ehr . ; Synchceta 2'>^^timta^ Ehr. ; Anur(va Jonyi-- 
spina, Kell. (Clad.) Daphnia, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. 

18. Gbivasalvis (between Piz Lagreo and the crown of the i^a&s of 

the Julier), 2378 metres. — (Eot.) Aumwa longispinu, 
Kell. (Clad.) Lyncens, sx?- Cyclops, sp. ; Diap- 

tomus alpinus, Imh. 

19. Kair (to the north of the Silsersee), 2456 metres. — (Eot.) 

Anweea Jongispina, KeU, (Cop.) Diaptomiis aJpinus, 
Imh. 

20. Motta ROTO'grjDA (south of the Piz Gravasalvas), 2470 metros. 

— (Clad.) MaorotTiricG Jm^suticornis ; Lynceus, sp. (Cop.) 
Diaptomus alpinus, Imh. 

21. MARGma: (above Sils-Maria), 2490 metres.— (Clad.) Daphnla, 

sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. I DhqAomus alpinus, Imh. 

22. Mateedell, 2500 motros. — (Eot.) Polyartlira platyptera, Ehr. 

(Cop.) Diaptomus alpinus, Imh. 

23. Lower EAVEiecnosEE (on the Sertig Pass, Borguu-Eavos), 2500 

metres. — (Clad.) Baphnia, sp. 

24. Tbchepea (between Piz Lagreo and Piz Polaschin), 2624 motres. 

— (Eot.) Aniircca longispina, Kell. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; 
Biaptomus alpinus, Imh. 

25. Sgrischus (on the Piz Corvatsch), 2640 metres. — (Eot.) Anu- 

Tcca longispina, Kell. (Cop.) Gychps, sp. 

26. Egrtsoheleas (on the Piz Corvatsch), 2680 metres. — (Clad.) 

Baphnia, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Biaptomus alpinus, 
Imh.; Ileterooopc rohusta, Bars. 

27. Pectas (south of the Piz Languard), 2780 metres. — (Cop.) 

Cyclops, sp. (in the upper lake) ; Biaptomus alpinus, Imh. 
(in the lower lake ; these two lakes were formerly a con- 
nected water-basin). 
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Lastly, I have to add the results from two elevated Upper 
Italian lakes, both situated near the Swiss borders : — 

1. Palu (in the Yal Malenco, south of the Muretto Pass), 1993 

moires. — (Prot.) Qemtlum hiriindinella^ 0. P. Mull. 
(Hot.) ComcliiluB volvox, Ehr. ; Aniima lonyispina, Kell. 
(Clad.) Lt/nceus, sp. (Cop.) Cyclops, sp. 

2, Tempesta (in the Yal Brutto in passing towards Posohiavo, on tho 

Piz Scalino), 2500 metres. — (Prot.) Dlnohryon sertularia, 
var. ctlpinum, Imh. (Hot.) Anurrea lonyispina, Kell. 
(Cop.) Cyclops, sp. ; Diaptomus, sp. 


General Results. 

The great majority of the freshwater basins investigated up 
to 2000 metres elevation harbour a pelagic fauna very rich 
in individuals. In some of the lakes situated at a still higher 
level I also met with an enormous number of microscopic 
animals, as, for example, in the lakes of the Bernina Pass : — 
Nero, Bianco, Crocetta (2307 metres). Still higher up the 
result in this respect was surpiising in the smaller water- 
basins of the Upper Engadine : — Margum, Tscheppa, Sgris- 
chus, and Furtschellas (2680 metres). In some of them a 
Daphnia was paiticularly numerous, in others Diaptomus 
alpinus was represented in remarkable numbers. 

From the tabular summaries drawn up we get the following 
remai’kable results ; — 

Up to a height of 1796 metres (Silsersce) from seven to 
sixteen species appear usually in each lake. The higher we 
go up the smaller becomes the number of species inhabiting 
the open water. 

As the most widely and generally distributed we find 
reprcseiitalivcs of the genera Daphnia^ Cyclops^ and Diap- 
tomus. ^Jlie genus Bosmina occurred up to a height of 1908 
metres (Oavloccio). Bythotrephes longlmann^ is wanting in 
the lakes above 709 metres (Altausaeersee). Leptudora hya^ 
Una occurs in almost all lakes up to 1075 metres (Spitziugsee). 
DaphneUa hrackyura is ascertained only up to a level of 780 
metres (Bchwansee). 

Among the Rotatoria the general distribution of Anurrea 
longisphia^ which has already been noted, is to be mentioned 
(highest lake, Sgrischus, 2640 metres). Polyarthra platy- 
ptera and Syncliceta pecfinata are met with here and there up 
to considerable elevations, the former in the Materdell, 2500 
metres, the latter in Crocetta, 2307 metres. Asplanehna 
helvetica in nearly all lakes up to 774 metres (Alpsee, 
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Fiissen), and here and there still higher — Spitzingsee, 
Seealpsee, Canapfer (1798 metres). 

Among the Protozoa Geratium Mrundlnella is widely and 
very generally distributed up to 1993 metres (Palii), Peri- 
dinium up to 2222 (Nero). Species of the genus Dindbryon 
(especially D. divergens) exist in very many lakes up to an 
elevation of 1740 metres (Upper Arosa lake). From still 
more elevated lakes within a limited geographical region we 
have to note a variety^ alpinum^ of D, sey'ttdaria ([Poschiavo, 
962]j Viola, Nero, Bianco, Crocetta, and Tempesta, 2500 
metres), colonies of which were captured in the above-men- 
tioned lakes, sometimes in considerable numbers. 

Finally, we have to note among the Copepoda the remark- 
able occurrence of Heterocope robueta in the lakes Marseh, 
Nair, and Furtschellas (2680 metres), all three in the Upper 
Engadine. 


XXXV . — Description of Choiidrosia spurca, n. sp., from 
the South Coast of Australian By H. J, Carter, F.R.S. 
&c. 


Ckondrosia spurca^ n. sp. 

Specimen massive, irregularly cuboidal and nodular ; 
broadly sessile where it appears to have been cut off by the 
dredge; nodules or round projecting parts of the surface 
covered with a smooth skin, followed inwardly by more or 
less fleshy substance, which, on becoming attenuated, traverses 
in all directions a mass of coarse detritus composed of frag- 
ments of shells, corals, gravel, sand, &c., that give it general 
solidity. Texture fleshy and homogeneous where devoid of 
foreign bodies 5 gritty in the rest of its composition. Colour 
yellowish drab. Surface sleek, smooth, slippery, uneven, 
more or less puckered in growth here and there ; apparently 
without any opening at all in some parts, poriferous in others, 
pierced by vents here and there. Pores in tracts here and 
there, simple, or in the interstices of a wclUpronounccd fibro- 
reticulation. Vents of diftereiit sizes, on a level with the 
surface, scattered irregularly more or less in groups. Struc- 
ture, commencing from without inwards, consisting of lino 
fibrillous tissue, so homogeneous in appearance throughout as 
to present no distinction in colour or composition between the 
surface and the interior beyond increasing compactness, which 
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Sponge from South Australia, 

ends in giving to the former its characteristic smoothness — 
that is^ not corticate ; charged internally with ampullaceous 
sacs (more or less indistinct now from defective preser- 
vation), varying in shape from circular to pyriform, probably 
according to their position, accompanied everywhere by globu- 
lar, light-refracting, transparent, fatty-looking bodies in great 
abundance, especially towards the surfaee, but with no sepa- 
rate groups of pigment-bearing granules, as seen in Ohondrosia 
renij-ormis &c. ; traversed throughout by the water- vascular 
system, whicli, towards the surface, presents the usual inflations 
or lacunce that, in a smaller form and in line just under the skin, 
in some parts, represent the so-called ‘^"feubdcrmal cavities,” 
into which the pores immediately over them empty themselves 
by short canals. The glary, light-refracting, cell-like bodies 
may bo single and spherical or grouped in different degrees 
of duplicate subdivision, regular or irregular in size, altered 
from their globular form only by becoming flattened where in 
contact with each other ; they are all more or less filled with 
daughter-cells, which from the transparency of the mother- 
cells can easily be seen within them ; thus the glary bodies 
appear to increase by fissui alien as well as by endogenous 
development; the daughtoi-cclls albO vary in size, but for the 
most ]}art present themselves under tlic iorm of minute gran- 
ules which, by reflected light, appear to bo of the same eom- 
pobition as the mother-cells, but by transmitted light assume 
a dark brown colour, under which circuintotances they present 
Ihe appearance of the brown pigment granules of Chondrosia 
7'enijhrinis &c. ; thus it is the buriace of these granules in 
the latter case which becomes brown. The glary bodies are 
the most striking elements in the composition of the internal 
btructiire from their great abundance, being incomparably 
more iiiiineroiis than in Lhondrosia renfonnis and almost 
indibtriictlble, bince, with the cxce})tioa of iodine, which gives 
them a light amber tint, they are not only iiiiaBected by 
acids or alkalies but, slioit of actual burning or putretactive 
decomposition, apjieur to remain almost uualhned, as drying 
and mounting a thin microscopic fiagment in balsam, accom- 
panied by mucli heat, tcstilii's. TJiey liavc been faithfully 
described and illustrated by kSchultze in Ckondrohia rentformis 
Zeitbchrift f, wiss. Zoologie,’ Bd.xxix. pp. 20, 21, Taf viii* 
figs. 0, 10), to which i must refer the leader for further obser- 
vations on them. Of course there are no spicules but those 
which are oipreign origin. Size of specimen 3 iuclies high 
by 5 X 5 inches horizontally. 

Uah, Marine ; growing over, in, and amongst marine de- 
tritus. 
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Loo. Port Phillip Heads, south coast of Australia. 

Ohs. This specimen I omitted to notice in my “ Supple- 
ment ” to the descriptions of Mr. Wilson’s sponges (‘ Annals,’ 
1886, vol. xviii. p. 271 &c.), as I had not time then to exa- 
mine it before sending it with the rest of these sponges to the 
British Museum, so left it in an undetermined state, suggesting 
that it might be a “ Synascidian.” On going over the speci- 
mens at the museum, however, Mr. Ridley noticed that it was 
not a Synascidian but a sponge, and therefore sent it back to 
me for further examination, whence the above description, in 
which it is shown to be one of my order “ Carnosa,” or 
fleshy sponges, viz. a* Ckondrosia. 

It differs from Schmidt’s Gh. plehya (‘ Spongien Kiistc von 
Algier,’ p. 1) notwithstanding the presence of foreign mate- 
rial, and from Dr. Lendenfeld’s Ch. Ramsayi (Proc. Linn. 
Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. x. pt. 1, p. 147, pi. iii.), as may be 
seen by compaiing the descriptions respectively. At the 
same time all these species aiipear to me to be so nearly allied 
that it is difficult to say how far their differences are of any 
real specific value. It has been designated on 

account of its uncleanly habit of enclosing marine detritus of 
every kind in its way, and to such an extent as to amount to 
much more in the present instance than half the bulk of the 
specimen itself. If I might be allowed to compare the “ glary 
bodies ” in this species to anything in the vegetable kingdom 
it would be to the chlorophyll-cells in plants. 

P.S. — I have just found out from a preparation mounted 
in glycerine that the specimen to which 1 have alluded in my 
description of ‘‘Halisarca reticulata'' Bupplemcnt,” 1. c. 
p. 274) as being charged towards the base with “ small ova ” 
is also charged throughout with the '' glary bodies ” under- 
going multiplication, similar to those of Ckondrosia spuroa, 
and that they arc so thickly congregated around the inter- 
stices of the tibro-reticulatiou of the surface as to constitute 
a distinctive character, which is continued inwai’dly along 
the surface of the canals opening tlirougli these interstices 
respectively ; hence it becomes still more evident that this 
form wdll have to be made the type of a new species or genua, 
as I suggested in the concluding part of the description of 
^^Ealisarca reticulata " to which I have referred. 
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XXXV L — Descrij)tions of new Coleoptera in the British 
Museum. By Charles 0. Waterhouse. 

Lucanidae. 

Dorcus suturalis^ Westwood. 

Three males and two females of this interesting species 
liave recently been received from Major Terbury, who col- 
lected them at Campbellpore. The female has not, I believe, 
been described. It somewhat resembles the female of D. mu- 
simon^ but is of course larger (13 lines long) and is a little 
less parallel. The head is very rugose, with two very slight 
frontal tubercles. The thorax is shining, with some tine 
punctures scattered on the surface ; there are some deeper 
punctures at the sides, which at the hind angles are close 
together ; there are also a few large punctures on each side of 
an extremely shallow impression on the disk. The elytra 
are nearly as in D. musimon^ but there is a somewhat broad 
smooth sutural area, owing to the first and third strise being 
nuich reduced and consisting of comparatively tine punc- 
turcfo ; the second stria is represented by some fine irregularly- 
placed punctures ; the interval between the third and fourth 
strim is broad, with some very fine scattered punctures. 

Cetoniidas. 

FcecilopJiaris Woodfordij n. sp. 

Obloiiga, parallela, viridi-a3nea, cupreo tin eta, nitida ; thorace later- 
ibus parco fortiter puiictatis ; eljtris sat fortiter striato-punctatis, 
maeulis nonnullis vix porspicuis flavescontibus ornatis, lateribus 
pobtico iransversim striolatis; tibiie anticis dcntibiis tribus approxi- 
matis parallclis armaiis. 

Long. 23 millim. 

This species is allied to P. imiformis^ Waterh. (Ann. & 
Mag. Nat, Ilist. 1884, xiii. p. 370), which has the three 
apical teeth of the anterior tibim equidistant and parallel to 
each other. The tibise themselves are narrow and parallel, 
obliquely wrinkled and strongly punctured. The head is very 
finely sculptured, with some large punctures on the forehead ; 
the female has some punctures at the side of the clypeus, 
which has the anterior margin nearly straight. The thorax 
has a few large punctures on each side of the disk and more 
at the sides. The seven lines of punctures on the elytra are 
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rather strong ; the first, second, and third lines extend nearly 
to the apex ; the second is very irregular and does not reach 
the scutellum. The pygidium is rather closely and finely 
striolate, with two obscure yellowish spots on each side, 

Hah^ Fauro Island, Salomon Islands (<7. M. Woodford^ 
Es^.). 


Buprestidse, n. sp. 

PMlanthaxia dorsalis. 

Lata, convexa, nitida, aureo-viridis ; elytris striatis, jdaga magna 

C3’’anea ornatis. 

Long. 9, lat. 4 millim. 

Head densely punctured j the punctures moderately large 
but not deep. Thorax broadest at the posterior angles, con- 
siderably narrowed in front, very convex in front, slightly 
impressed above the posterior angles ; green, with a sliglit 
blue tint on the disk ; densely punctured, but the punctures 
are very shallow and in part confluent, the intervals appearing 
like curved striolae. Scutellum broad, concave, smooth. 
Elytra striated, the lateral strije deep. The interstices near 
the suture are nearly smooth, the lateral ones transversely 
striolate ; the scutellar region and the sides asperate. At the 
base there is a very deeply impressed transverse line. The 
underside is green, with blue reflections ; closely and mode- 
rately strongly punctured ; the prosternal process less strongly 
punctured than the metasternum ; the punctuation somewhat 
confused, 

llah, Java [J. 0, Bowring ^ Esq.), 


Engycera Oumingii^ n. sp. 

Sat angusta, convexa, subopaca, supra bruniioo-ouprea, subtus 
griseo-nigra \ capite antice viridi. 

Long. 7, lat. 3 millim. 

Somewhat intermediate in form between E, cenea and E, 
purjjuricejgs^ gradually becoming broader from the head to 
the posterior two thirds of the elytra, and then obliquely 
narrowed to the apex. Head rather large, densely and finely 
rugosely punctmed. Thorax at the base about one third 
broader than the length, convex, densely and rather roughly 
punctured ; with a very slight impression on each side ; the 
sides gently sinuate before the posterior angles. Elytra 
strongly striated, the stri^ of nearly equal depth, but (as in 
h, purpuTioeps) not reaching the apex ; the interstices scarcely 
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convex, densely and transversely rugose. The underside 
closely ocellate-punctate ; the punctuation of the apical seg- 
ments of the abdomen finer ; the prosternum rather rugose. 
Ilah. Philippine Islands. 

Ph'ixia vittaticolUsy u. sp. 

Elongata, angusta, nitida, aureo-viridis ; thorace medio cyanoscente, 
vitta nirinque Isete cuproo-rufa ornato ; clytris Ifcto cyaneis, 
maculis nonnnllis albo-tomentosis impressis. 

Long. 12 J millim. 

General form of P, auricolUsj L. & G. Head green, 
densely punctured. Thorax a little shorter than in P, auri^- 
collis^ a little enlarged before the posterior angles ; the punc- 
tures on the disk are distinct and separated from each other, 
becoming closer and stronger towards the sides, and at the 
sides crowded. Scutellurn green. Elytra dark blue, with a 
narrow border of green at the base and on the suture near the 
scutclluia ; moderately strongly striate-punctate, with punc- 
tures irregularly scattered over the interstices. There are 
four white spots on the third interstice, a small one on the 
fifth at the apex, three on the seventh interstice, and a small 
one on the shoulder. The apex of each elytron is truncate, 
the outer angle slightly prominent and acute. The iiiulcrside 
is somewhat strongly punctured, the punctures distinctly 
separated from each other. There is a spot of white pubes- 
cence on each side at the base of each abdominal segment. 
Hah, Philippine Islands. 

Aristosoma ? crassum, n, sp. 

Olivaceo-senoum, parallelum, bene convexum, sat nitidum ; thorace 
crehro fortiter punciaio ; elytris sat fortiter stria! is, interstitio 
suturali posticc sat elevato, parcc punctato, interstitiis iateralibus 
f 01 titer punctatis, latcribus coiifertim asperate -punctatis ; corporo 
8ii])tus cuprasreute ; proccs&u prosteruali subtilitor parcc punctu- 
lato, apico Itevi. 

Long. 10, lat. 4] millim. 

This species from its short, broad, convex form is quite 
unlike any other species with which I am acquainted. It some- 
what resembles Arisfosovia ^ sufurale^ L. & G., but is much 
more convex, and the elytra arc less pointed at the apex. 
The head is convex, thickly punctured, with a lunate impres- 
sion on the forehead. The thorax is very convex, not 
impressed on each side ; the punctures are rather large and 

** Thomson, Typi Biiprost., Append. 18r0, p. 24. 
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close together, crowded at the sides ; Ihe anterior angles are 
much deflexed and are not visible from above ; the base is 
distinctly lobed in the middle. The scutellum is rather 
small, nearly equilaterally triangnlar, impressed in the middle. 
The elytra at the base are scarcely as broad as the thorax, 
nearly parallel for three quarters of their length ; the striae are 
rather unequally impressed, the interstices near the suture are 
sparingly punctured, but those on the disk are strongly and 
more closely punctured, the punctures near the shoulder 
transveisely confluent. There are three well-marked fovcae 
at the base of each elytron, and a short stria near the scu- 
tellum, 

I have placed this species in the genus Anstosomaj but I 
must point out the following characters, which might by some 
be considered of generic importance : — The suture between 
the first and second abdominal segments is distinct, whereas 
in Ay'tstosoma suturale it is quite effaced in the middle. The 
lateral margin of the thorax (seen from beneath) is sharply 
keeled, the keel nearly reaching the anterior angle. The 
epipleural fold of the elytra terminates abruptly on a level 
with the posterior coxae, and there is a distinct elongate 
impression below the slioulder. 

Hah, South Africa {8ir A, Smith ) . 

Armenosoma, n. g. 

General characters of Sphenopteraj but approaching Oap'- 
nodis in form. Antennas opaque and thickly punctured, with 
a shallow impression on the sixth to eleventh joints. Thorax 
about one third broader than long, moderately convex, 
obliquely narrowed in front of the middle, deeply sinuate on 
each side of the base. Scutellum rather large and transverse, 
produced into a point at the apex. Elytra short, about twice 
as long as the thorax, as broad as the thorax at the base, 
obliquely narrowed at the apex, gently declivous posteriorly. 
Metathoracic episterna about one third longer than broad. 
Tibise rather long and slender. Tarsi narrow, the basal joint 
a little longer than the second. 

I have carefully examined the antennm of this insect, but 
am unable to distinguish the pores they are no doubt in 
the shallow impi-essions above referred to, but the antennee 
being thickly punctured they are not distinguishable. For 
this reason 1 at first supposed the pores to be diffused,’^ 
but on a close examination I have no doubt that the real 
aflSnity of the genus is wdth SpTienoptei^a, 
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Anne nosoma atrum^ n. sp. 

Oblongum, afcrum, sat convexum, supra confertissime subtilissimo 
punctulatuiu. 

Long. 8-12 miHim. 

Dull black. Thorax broadest in the middle, scarcely nar- 
rowed at the base, with some fine punctures scattered over 
the disk, more closely punctured at the sides ; generally with 
a very shallow longitudinal impressed line in the middle. 
Elytra with some obscure stride, the punctures which form 
them being elongate and linear. Middle of the prosternum 
shining, finely and sparingly punctured. Sides of the abdo- 
men rather closely punctured, the first to fourth segments 
each with a smooth spot at the side. Tibiae slender, tinted 
with coppeiy, beset with lines of short black setae. 

Hah Cape of Good Hope. 

Discoderes liumeralisj n. sp. 

-ffineus ; thorace insequali ; elytris unicostatis, humeris Isete rufo- 
cupreis, rogione soutellari cyanea, postice fasciis undulatis duabus 
albidis, apico Mvo-pubescente. 

Long. 16 millim. 

Head deeply longitudinally impressed, with short fulvous 
pile between the eyes. Thorax very broad, sloping down in 
front, declivous at the sides, very closely and finely punc- 
tured, with a small impression in front and a large shallow 
one behind the middle ; each side has a large irregular im- 
pression which is pubescent in the middle, and outside this 
there is a shining flexuous ridge which forms afigure resembling 
a 5. There are two small spots of dark brown pile on each 
side of the disk. Scutellum smooth, gently concave, trian- 
gular. Elytra as broad as the thorax, nan-owed about the 
middle and then much wider at one quarter from the apex. 
The shoulders are raised and slightly prominent, steel-blue 
beneath, coppery red above. Rather before the middle there 
are several whitish spots which form a kind of interrupted 
fascia; behind the middle there is a zigzag fascia, and 
another near the apex ; the space between the bands is very 
dark brown. 

Hah. Madagascar. 


Maschalix, n. g. 

General characters of Amorphosoma^ but relatively much 
shorter and broader; thorax broadest just before the base, 
narrowed anteriorly. Elytra a little wider than the thorax, 
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parallel for two thirds of their length and then veiy obliquely 
narrowed to the apex, rather flat. There is no distinct epi- 
pleural fold, but at the base there is beneath the shoulder a 
short obtuse ridge, which forms the outer border to a cavity 
in which the knee of the intermediate leg is placed when at 
rest. This is somewhat similar in Amorphosoma but much 
less marked, 

I propose this genus for an insect which I believe is well 
known, but for which I have been unable to linA a name. 
In general outline it much resembles a large Tmoli^s. 


MascJialix latipen^iisy n. sp. 

Lata, depressa, niger, hie et illic seueo-tincta ; thorace inasquali, 
crebre punctate ; clytris pube grisea variegatis, fascia ante apioem 
apiccque nigris. 

Long. 13, lat. 6 miHim. 

Head brassy, moderately thickly punctured, with two 
smooth spots between the eyes, clothed with yellowish pubes- 
cence, which foi*ms a small tuft above each eye. Thorax 
with a shallow, punctured, median impression, with a slight 
double swelling just above the front margin. Sides with a 
deep irregular impression, with two round brassy swellings in 
front. Scutellum moderately large and cordiform, convex, 
brassy. Elytra with the shoulders prominent, and with an 
elongate tuberosity between the shoulder and the scutellum. 
The suture near the scutellum is brassy ; the discoidal region 
is irregularly punctured, the sides closely rugulose. The 
short silvery-grey pubescence gives a sliglitly mottled appear- 
ance. There is a small round spot at the side about the 
middle, and a rather broad fascia towards the apex of black 
pubescence ; the apex itself is also black. The underside is 
shining ; the prosternal process very coarsely punctured ; the 
punctuation gradually becomes less strong on the metaster- 
imm and abdomen, the apical segment being nearly smooth. 
The sides of the sternum and episterna are coarsely rugu- 
lose. 

Hal. Queensland. 


Caluifyndax, n. g. 

General characters of Amyia^ but much shorter and rela- 
tively broader. The prosternum is furnished with a men- 
tonni^re” which is gently sinuate in the middle. The 
femora have a double series of distinct acute teeth beneath, 
more distinct than in Amyia, Tarsi very short; the basal 
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joint of the front and intermediate pairs not longer than the 
second joint ; the basal joint of the liind tarsi about as long 
as the second and third together. Thorax twice as broafl as 
long, angular at tlie sides. Elytra as broad as the tliorax, 
scarcely one half longer than broad ; horizontal on the back, 
declivous posteriorly ; parallel at the sides, obliquely acumi- 
nate at apex ; each elytron with a short obfuse costa. Abilo- 
men with the suture between the first and second segments 
obliterated. 


Callipyndax ciipreiventris^ n. sp. 

Brevis, supra cyaneus, siibius cupreus ; thoracis lateribus, olytro- 
nimque dimidio apicali argenteo-griseo pilosis. 

Long. 10, lat. 5 millim. 

Forehead smooth and shining, tinted with violet ; between 
the eyes there is in the middle a longitudinal rather strongly 
punctured impression. Disk of the thorax impressed at the 
base, conically raised in front, marked with numerous short, 
curved, confluent strim ; sides declivous and impressed, 
Scutellum moderately large, triangular, slightly concave, with 
a transverse ridge at the base. Elytra at the base covered 
with closely placed, short, curved, confluent striae ; clothed 
wdth very short black pile on the disk; the apical half finely 
punctured, clothed with silvery-grey pubescence. Proster- 
num seneous, rugose. Metasternum and abdomen bright 
coppery, smooth and shining in the middle and strongly 

i )unctured ; the sides clothed with coppery- golden pubescence, 
eaving a smooth shining spot at the side of each segment. 
Hab, Brazil. 


Calaudridse. 

MacrocMrus Herveyi^ n. sp. 

Niger, nitidus ; thorace vittis tiihus rufo-castaneis ornato, lateribus 
suhtiliter punctulatis; elytris rufo-castaueis, sutura maculisque 
duabus magnis (ad marginem conjunctis) nigris ; pygidio medio 
castaneo, $ . 

Long. corp. 45, rostr. 19 millim. 

Rostrum very thick, compressed ; thickly punctured above, 
nearly smooth at the sides, but with a line of rather strong 
punctures. Thorax longer and rather less convex than in 
J/. yroetor or M, spectahilis^ and much more shining ; veiy 
finely and indistinctly punctured in the middle, finely punctured 
at the sides. Elytra rather less shining than the thorax ; the 
striae black ; the two sutural interstices ai*e black. There is 
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a large black oblique spot extending from the shoulder nearly 
to the sutural stripe. The second black spot occupies the 
apical half of the margin and is joined to the humeral spot on 
the sixth interstice and also on the margin. The pygidium 
is finely punctured at the base, more strongly towards the 
apex, the punctures well separated from each other. There 
are some reddish spots on the epimera, epistenia, and sides of 
the abdomen. 

This species somewhat resembles M. spectalilis^ Dohrn 
(Stet. ent. Zeit. 1883, p. 362), in colour, but is at once sepa- 
rated by the form of the thorax and smooth surface. 

Hah. Malacca. Presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
D. F. A. Hervey. 


XXXVII. — Descriptions of three new Species of Butterfies 
from Burmah. By H. Grose Smith. 

Iceias metpona. 

Male . — Upperside. Anterior wings : apical half dark brown, 
basal half sulphur-yellow, irrorated near the base with black, 
the brown area crossed beyond and partly above the cell by 
a broad irregular transverse orange band, which extends into 
the cell at its upper angle. Posterior wings sulphur-yellow, 
with a rather broad dark brown margin, tapering towai'ds the 
anal angle. 

Underside. Sulphur-yellow, very sparingly iiTorated with 
black. Anterior wings paler towards the inner margin, with 
a black spot at the end of the cell and another indistinct spot 
near the inner angle. Posterior wings with a smaller black 
spot on the upper discocellular nervule. Both wings with 
minute black spots on the margins at the ends of the veins. 

Expanse If inches. 

Hcd). Burmah. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Near latifasciatus of Butler, but smaller ; the dark mar- 
gins on tlie upperside of the posterior wings much narrower, 
and the underside is almost clear sulphur-yellow, instead of 
being densely irrorated. 


Cethosia ihehava. 

Upperside. Anterior wings with the apical portion, costa, 
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and tbe upper part of the cell nearly to the base fuscous 
brown, the remainder being rufous. The cell is crossed by 
four light rufous lines, forming two quadrangular spots ; a 
series of white angular lines on the margin, between which 
and the cell is a row of five white spots, the three uppermost 
linear, the other two broader, with dusky brown spots in the 
middle. Posterior wings rufous, broadly margined with fus- 
cous brown, and a series of -white marginal angular lines 
corresponding with those on the anterior wings. 

Underside, Anterior wings light brown, tinged towards the 
base with red ; the cell, the basal portion of which is red, is 
crossed by three black spots, centred with and surrounded by 
dusky white; the middle row of white spots is confluent, 
extends nearly to the inner angle, and is margined internally 
by a row of black markings. The marginal white angles on 
both wings are broadly defined and bordered on each side with 
black, with a white spot in the centre of each angle. Poste- 
rior wings light brown, red towards the base, with three 
dusky white bands, irregularly defined ; in the interior of each 
band are irregular indistinct rows of black spots. 

Expanse 3 inches. 

Hob, Yendaw, Burmah. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 


Amllypodia yendava. 

Male. — U^perside. Lilac-blue, margins broadly dark 
brown. 

Underside. Brown. Anterior wings with a spot on the 
middle of the costa ; a transverse band of six spots, the first 
four curving outwards, the fifth further from the outer mar- 
gin, the sixth in a line with the fourth ; two spots in and 
one at the end of the cell, and a submarginal indistinct band. 
Posterior wings with ten basal spots and a central band of 
spots, of which the first two are distinct, the next four con- 
fluent, the seventh angulated, and the eighth on the inner 
margin elongated ; a subniargiiial indistinct band ; a black 
spot at the anal angle, above which and on each side of the 
tail is an irroration of silvery greenish blue. 

Female violet-blue. 

Expanse inches. 
llah. Yendaw, Burmah. 

In the collection of H, Grose Smith, 
linear Atosia^ but much larger, and the arrangement of the 
spots on the underside is quite diflFerent. 

Ann, cfc Mag. N, Hist. Ser. 5. Vbl. xix. 20 
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XXXVIIT. — Observations on Freshwater Sponges, 

By Dr, A. Wierzejski*'. 

The notes on freshwater sponges, lately published in the 
^ Zoologischer Anzeiger ’ (nos. 238 and 239) by F. C. Noll 
and Dr. Vejdovsky, lead me to make the following observa- 
tions : — 

As regards the new species, Spongilla glomerata^ Noll, 
described in no. 238, I adopt Dr. Vejdovsky’s opinion, who 
considers it identical with S.fragilis, Leidy f. 

M. Noll further states that he has found Spongilla Jlmia^ 
tilisy L. & K., with both smooth and tuberculate spicules, and 
even with the latter predominating, from which lie thinks it 
may be concluded that S, MUllerij L. & K., might only be a 
variety of 8 , fiuviatilis^ L. & K, Although among a great 
number of examples of 8 , fluviatilis^ L. & K., which I have 
examined, I have never found a single one with tuberculate 
spicules, I will not cast any doubt upon the correctness of 
Noll’s statement. Nevertheless I regard his supposition as 
inadmissible, as the above-mentioned species are very well 
distinguished from each other by well-marked characters 
which remain constant in whole series of forms. For reasons 
to be stated below I even esteem 8*, Miilleri to be generically 
distinct from S.fluviatilis, 

It may also be mentioned in passing that Dr. Marshall 
three years ago expressed the opinion that forms with coating- 
spicules in the external envelope of the gem mules might pass 
over into forms with amphidisci in that layer. This suppo- 
sition is supported chiefly upon the structure of the gem mules 
of 8. Jordanensisj var. druliceformisy Vejd. As early as 
the year 1884 I expressed doubts as to its correctness J. 
Now, in his most recent revision of the European Spongillidae 
Dr. Vejdovsky has given up both his new species 8, jorda^ 
nensis and the new variety druliceformis — a hint that it is 
not advisable to found far-reaching hypotheses upon isolated 
discoveries. 

Finally, I would call M. Noll’s attention to the fact that 
he has formed an erroneous conception of the development of 
the gemmule-mass of 8,fragilis. The individual gemmules 
of the mass are developed, not, as he states, by division from 
unusually large deposits within the cellular cortical layer, 
but from special deposits, as I proved in the year 1884, and 

♦ ^ Zoologischer Anzeiger/ no. 245, February 28, 1887, pp. 122-126. 

t See ‘Annals,^ February 1887, p. 168. 

t See ' Orozwoju pakow gabek slodkowodnych europejskich tueziei o 
gad. fragUis^ Leidy ’ (toakow, 1884), p. 5, 
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as indeed is easily seen from the structure of the completely 
formed mass. 

Passing to Dr. Vejdovsky’s statements, I will, in the first 
place, venture to make some remarks upon his revision of the 
known European Spongillidae 

This naturalist accepts only eight species as so-called good 
species, and these he distributes in four genera. In my 
judgment the specific rank of Easpongilla rhenana, Retzer, 
must also be regarded as doubtful. It is indeed sufficiently 
characterized by the perfectly smooth coating-spicules bent 
at the ends 5 but I suspect that these structures are abnormal ; 
for among the tuberculate coating-spicules of Euspongilla 
lacustris^ I have often found perfectly smooth crooked ones of 
diflTerent lengths. 

Moreover, I possess two forms with such unusually deve- 
loped siliceous elements in the shell of the gem mule that upon 
this ground alone they might be designated as new species, 
if certain considerations did not witness in favour of abnormal 
development. 

In my catalogue of the Galician species f I have cited the 
species Ephydatia L. & K., under the name of Meye- 

nia Mulleri^ chiefly on account of its histological structure, in 
which it differs from all the species known to me, and there- 
fore merits being placed in a separate genus. Tlius the soft 
body of this sponge consists of the histological elements and 
organs which have been well known since Lieberkiihn’s time, 
and of vesicular cells. The latter agree morphologically with 
the structures which have long been known in marine sponges, 
which O. Schmidt has described in two species of Esperia, 
and most appropriately compared with masses of soap-bubbles. 
Portions of tissue in which these are particularly accumu- 
lated remind us, as Vosmaer J correctly remarks, of the vesicular 
connective substance of Leydig, and of the tissue of the 
mantle of the Tunicata. In Meyeaia Millleri they lie closely 
approximated, especially in the dermal layer, and arranged 
in several layers, more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the oscula j but they are also to be met with throughout the 
mesoderm, where they occur in greater or less number in 
different periods of the life of the stock. In the fresh state 
they are limpid spheres, in which we always detect a round 
vesicle, the nucleus, and further minute, very brilliant gran- 
ules in variable number, and different sized portions of a 

^ See ‘ Annals/ loc, ciU 

t See “Ogabkach slodkowodnycli galicyskicb.’’ Krakow, 1885. 
(Spraw. Kom. Pizyogr. Akad. Umieter, tom. xix.). 

t Bronn, ‘ Klassen und Ordnungen/ Poiif era. 

20 * 
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contractile substance. They originate from nucleated parcn- 
chyma-cells by the development of a gigantic vacuole, the 
•walls of which are chemically differentiated. 

Their behaviour 'with different reagents is worthy of notice. 
A moderately strong solution of acetic acid, after acting for a 
short time, causes them to burst, when the contents imper- 
ceptibly disappear, and only the nuclear vesicle with traces 
of the excessively fine membrane remains. An interrupted 
galvanic current produces the same phenomenon. Ammo- 
nia added by drops under the covering-glass effects a remark- 
able alteration. A double vesicle is produced ; the inner one 
occupies an excentric position, its walls show a folding, its 
contents remain hyaline. The same alteration of the vesi- 
cular cells is observed during the gradual decay of the sponge. 
Solutions of hyperosmic acid (1 per cent.) and nitrate of 
silver produce no perceptible change ; but if the preparations 
are exposed to the light the vesicular cells treated with the 
former solution acquire a light brownish colour, those with 
the second remain limpid, and only the granules and swellings 
of the contractile substance adhering to the surface are black- 
ened. By treatment with strong alcohol and 1 per cent, 
solution of chromic acid the alteration is most striking. As 
a rule double vesicles are produced ; the inner presents very 
multifarious images; its contents appear sometimes finely 

f ranular, sometimes reticular, sometimes nodular, &c. Fine 
laments are often seen stretched from the surface of the inner 
vesicle to the inner surface of the outer one. As a matter of 
course the great variation of the images corresponds to the 
different degrees of concentration of the solutions employed, 
also chiefly to the different stages of development of the 
vesicular cells and their varying chemical constitution. 

The vesicular cells treated with alcohol and chromic acid 
very readily imbibe picrocarmine, and thus strike one at once 
in preparations. On the contrary, they prove very resis- 
tant to aqueous solutions of aniline colours. 

Their behaviour towards Lugol’s solution is also very cha- 
racteristic. Thus, if examples taken from dined specimens 
are placed in water for a few minutes and then treated with 
this solution, the shrivelled vesicular cells immediately acquire 
a light chestnut-brown colour, w^hile the other elements 
become yellowish. After the partial volatilization of the 
iodine the colour changes to violet or wine-red. If a stronger 
solution be employed a dark brown colour is obtained. Pre- 
cisely similar results are obtained by treating alcoholic prepa- 
rations with LugoFs solution, only the action is not so rapid, 
and the specimens must be allowed to lie longer in the water. 
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The nuclear vesicle lying at the surface does not acquire the 
characteristic iodine-coloration. Judging from this reaction 
with iodide of potassium we might suppose the presence of 
glycogen in the vesicular cells. But as when the preparations 
treated with LugoPs solution are heated the colour does not 
disappear^ and the material in question appears to be insoluble 
in water, wc must reserve the liiial decision until it has been 
converted into sugar. A test for amyloid gave negative 
results, as also for sugar. 

Although the nature of the substance contained in the 
vesicular cells remains for the present unknown, their be- 
haviour with iodide of potassium furnishes us with a means 
of at once recognizing Meyema Mulleri^ even in small frag- 
ments, by the characteristic coloration of the vesicular cells. 
The circumstance that the vesicular cells occur at all periods 
of the life of the sponge, and even take part in the develop- 
ment of the gemmules, and, further, that in the regeneration 
of the stock from the gemmules they appear imme>licitely after 
the emergence of the contents, indicates distinctly that they 
have a not unimportant part to play. It may be that they 
store up reserve material, or that they furnish nutriment to 
the cells surrounding them, or produce a secretion of some 
kind ; at any rate, however, they indicate a peculiar oeconomy 
in Meyenia Millleri^ distinguishing it from all other species. 

After this brief description of the histological peculiarities 
of this speeies I need hardly add that it ought to have a special 
position in the system of the freshwater sponges. Further, I 
would point out that by the generally triple arrangement of 
the amphidisei in the shell of the gemmules, by the extremely 
rare development of the sexual products, and finally by the 
usually tuberculate skeleton-spicules, it seems to be suffiiciently 
separated from the other Meyeninse. 

I have still to make a brief remark upon the following state- 
ment of Ur. Vejdovsky. This naturalist states (Zool. Anz- 
no. 239) that he induced M. Petr to investigate the minute 
structure of the external envelope of the gemmules of various 
Spongillidae, and that the latter had succeeded in demon- 
sti-iiting that this envelope in most species shows the same 
structure that occurs much more distinctly in //ay iYiV, 8. 
7 iitens, and TrochospongUla eriiiaceus,^^ 

This result of M. Petr’s I must characterize as perfectly 
correct, especially as, in my memoir published in 1881 (Joe. 
cit. p. 27), the Ibllowiiig passage occurs in the concluding 
remarks : — The remarkable coating of the gemmules of Sp^ 
fragilis {Lordii) and TroehosjpongiUa erinaceus represents 
genetically the insignificant reticulation between the amphi- 
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disci of the species of Meyenia {Ephydatia)^ and in the same 
way that between the coating-spicules of the species of 8pon-> 
gilla. In both cases this tissue, consisting of air-chambers, 
acts as a hydrostatic apparatus, which has attained its most 
powerful development in the two European species — 8p. 
fragilis and Trochospongilla erinaceus.^^ 


XXXIX . — The Polyzoa of the Adriatic: a Supplement to 

Prof Heller'' s ^Die Bryozoen des adriatisohen Meeres^ 1867. 
By the Eev. Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S. 

[Concluded from vol. xwi. p. 271.] 

[Plate IX.] 

ScnizOPORELLA, Hincks {continued). 

Schizoporella vulgaris^ Moll. 

^ Lepralia Botterii^ Heller, Bryoz. d. adriat. Meeres, p. 30, pl.ii. fig. 4. 

F Lepralia Stossid, ibid. p. 31, pi. ii. fig. 7. 

I do not venture to refer Heller’s two species noted above 
with certainty to the well-known 8. vulgaris of Moll in the 
face of the figures which he has given of them; but his 
descriptions apply for the most part to the latter form, and I 
think it more than probable that we have only to do with a 
single species. The neck-like prolongation of the upper part 
of the zooecium which is shown in the figure of L. Botterii is 
certainly not characteristic of 8. vulgaris ; but thci*e is no 
reference to it in the diagnosis ; the cells are described as 
“oval, moderately convex, smooth.” The present species 
seems to be common in the Adriatic and could hardly have 
escaped notice. 

Primary cell ovate, smooth, with an oval aperture occupying 
the upper part of the front, set round witli spines, of wliicli 
the one in the centre of the lower margin is taller than the 
rest, slender, and bent inward over the opening. 

Eange. Britain (chiefly south and west) ; Ireland (west 
coast) ; Naples ; Madeira. 

Schizoporella Cecilii^ Audouin* 

? Lepralia Tervgianaj Heller, op, dt p. 26, pi. ii. fig. 10. 

I should unhesitatingly identify Heller’s L. Perugiana with 
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the present species had he not described the oral sinus as 
being frequently occupied by a small avicularium No 
such structure has been noticed in the case of 8. Gecilii'^ but 
the resemblance between his form and the latter is in other 
respects so striking that it would be difiScult to regard them 
as specifically distinct. 

Range, Britain (south-west coast and Channel Islands) ; 
Mediterranean ; Australia ; Queen Charlotte Islands : Bed 
Sea and Japan {fide Waters). 

ScJiizoporella discoidea^ Busk. 

In specimens from the Adriatic the small avicularium on 
the front of the cell is sometimes replaced by a long spatulate 
form. The dependent lateral appendages were not noticed. 

Range, Britain (south and west and Shetland) ; Ireland 
(west coast) ; Algiers ; Madeira. 

Schizoporella sanguinea^ Norman. 

Of very common occurrence. Avicularia are frequently 
wanting altogether ; when pesent they are rather small, sub- 
erect with a pointed mandible, placed close to the orifice on 
one side, about on a line with the lower margin, directed 
obliquely upward ; or in the corner at the top of the cell on a 
line with the upper margin of the orifice, either on one side or 
on both. Occasionally two or three are present on the front 
wall of the cell. The cells are invested with a strong epi- 
thecal covering, and the surface of the zoarium has a bright 
and vanished appearance. 

Range, Britain (south-west and Channel Islands) ; Naples j 
Madeira ; Florida ; Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Schizoporella linearis^ Hassall (unarmed var.). 

A variety of this common species occurs which is quite 
destitute of avicularia; in other respects it seems to agree 
with the normal form. The species is included in Heller’s 
list. 


SCHIZOTHECA, Hincks. 

Schizotheca fissa^ Busk. 

Range, Britain (south-w^est and Channel Islands) ; Ireland 
(west coast) ; Naples. 


^ " Burch ein Meines gelbes Zahnchen (avicularium) ausgefiillt.’ 
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Family Esckarida (part.) , Smitt, 

LepealiAj Jolinston (part.). 

Lepralia foUacea^ Ell. & Sol. (sp.), var. lidentata^K.’-'E^diS^, 
Tlie variety is not mentioned by Heller. 

Lepralia complanata^ Norman. (PL IX. fig. 4.) 

Menibranipora Smittiij Manzoni, Bryoz. foss. Ital. Oontr. iv. pt. 2, pi. iii. 
fig. 16. 

Micropora complamia^ Hincks, Brit. Mai*. Pol. p. 175, pi. xxiii. 
figs. 8, 9. 

This species is -wrongly referred to the genns Micropora in 
my ^ History Brit. Mar. Pol.’ The cells are surrounded by 
strongly-marked raised lines, but they do not exhibit any of 
the essential characters of the MembraniporincB, There is no 
depressed area ; the structure is in all respects that of a typical 
Lepralia, The specimens from the Adriatic, which are in fine 
condition, resemble the form described by Manzoni from the 
Italian Tertiaries in having an elongate marginal callosity on 
each side, extending downwards for some distance from the 
inferior margin of the orifice. This is a striking feature, and 
there is scarcely a trace of it in British examples. The orifice 
exhibits the shape which is characteristic of the restricted 
genus Lepralia. 

Eange. Italian Tertiaries j Great Britain. 

Smxttia, Hincks. 

Smittia irispinosa^ Johnston, form spatliulata. Smitt, 

(PL IX. figs. 3.) 

JBscharella Jaeoiini, var, spathulataf Smitt, Flor. Bryoz, pt. 2, p. 59, 

pl.x,fig.200. ^ ^ J E , 

Zooecia ovate, quiiicuncial, very moderately convex (not 
deeply sutured), punctured round the margin ; surface granu- 
lous or roughened, in some states punctate, commonly in- 
vested with a lustrous ejnthccal covering, no marginal lines j 
orifice (secondary) elongate, orbicular above, produced below 
into a pointed spout-like sinus ; peristome much elevated, 
thin, rising into a prominent point on each side at the 
entrance of the sinus ; two or three marginal spines ; a central 
denticle, usually small and square-topped, on the primary 
margin within the sinus, and two lateral projections. Avion- 
Iwria usually numerous and multiform ; frequently a small 
one with pointed mandible immediately below the sinus or 
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occasionally within it ; a very long subspatulate appendage, 
originating at the side of the orifice and stretching down two 
thirds or more of the cell, mandible of very delicate material, 
slightly spatulate ; commonly on the opposite side of the cell, 
a very slender elongate avicularium of much smaller size, 
with an attenuated mandible ; often a small form with very 
slender pointed mandible at the side of the orifice near the 
top, replaced sometimes by a pair (with triangular mandible) 
placed one on each side and directed inwards. Ooeoium sub- 
orbicular, much depressed, thickly covered with small punc- 
tures, and with a smooth line round the base. 

Professor Smitt has described this form from the Floridan 
seas, ranking it under his Eschar ella Jacotini Sniittia 
trispinosaj Johnston) as a variety. I have taken the same 
view of it * ; but I confess that an examination of specimens 
from the Adriatic, where it seems to be common, has some- 
what shaken my previous opinion. S, trispinosa is undoubt- 
edly a very variable species, but the present form seems to be 
differentiated from the type by characters of some significance. 
As it occurs in the British seas it is furnished with only two 
kinds of avicularium — one small and oval in shape, which is 
usually placed at the side of the orifice, though occasionally 
distributed irregularly and profusely over the zoarium, and 
the second larger, with an elongate triangular mandible vari- 
ously situated. The var. spathulata is remarkable for the 
diversity of structure which the avicularian appendage exhi- 
bits; no less than two or three very distinct modifications 
occur, of which the most marked is the large spatulate form. 
This is present in great numbers and very materially affects 
the appearance of the species. The small avicularium, with 
very finely pointed man lible below or within the sinus, is also 
a notable character (PI. IX. figs. 3, 3 a). The orifice in the 
specimens from the Adriatic differs in some degree from that of 
our British form, so far as I have observed it, being com- 
monly more elongate. The ooecium is very much depressed, 
almost level with the general surface ; the small group of 
somewhat pyriform openings in the centre of the front wall, 
which is so characteristic of the Biitish form, is wanting, and 
the surface is thickly covered with minute punctures. It 
may be added that the yellow colouring of the crust by which 
the species can usually be distinguished at once, and which is 
not evanescent, is absent. 

On the whole, it will probabljr be safer to refer the present 
form to 8, trispinosa^ of which it must be accounted a very 

* Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist, for October, 1884, p. 283, pi. ix. fig. 4, 
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distinct and curious variety. This species is not noticed by 
Heller, nor is it included in Waters’s Naples Catalogue. 

Range, Florida ; Port Phillip Heads, Victoria. 

Ehtnchopora, Hincks. 

RTiyncTiojgora hisinnosa^ Johnston. 

Range. Britain ; Australia ; South Australian Tertiarics. 

Eetepoea, Imperato. 

? Retepora cellulosa^ Smitt. 

Heller records R. cellulosa as occurring in the Adriatic ; but 
judging from his brief description it is difficult to determine 
the form which he had in view. The only species contained 
in Dr. Pieper’s collection I believe to be the true R, cellulosa 
of Smitt, which occurs both in the Scandinavian seas and in 
the Meditenranean. It is very desirable that this specific name, 
which has been variously applied by the earlier writers, 
should be used at last in a definite sense, and we cannot do 
better than restrict it to the present form which has been 
so thoroughly characterized by Prof. Smitt in his classical 
monograph on the Northern Polyzoa. 

Family Celleporidse. 

Cellepoea (part.), Fabricius. 

Cellepora avicularisy Hincks. 

Range. Britain ; Arctic seas ; coast of North America ; 
Naples. 

Cellepora sardonica^ Waters. 

Range. Naples. 

Cellepora retusa. Manzoni, var. caminata. Waters. 

(PI. IX. fig. 5.) 

JEah. Forming small globular masses on weed. 

The form recorded by Waters in his Naples Catalogue 
under the name C, retusa^ var. caminaia^ occurs in the 
Adriatic. He subsequently identified it with G. costata^ 
MacG.*, and more recently has placed amongst its synonyms 
C. glohularts^ Broun, and G. rota^ MacG. 1 have not Man- 
zoni’s ^ Castrocaro ’ paper, in which G. retusa is described, 
at hand, and accept the identification of the Naples and 
Adriatic form with it on Mr. Waters’s authority. It seems to 

* ^‘Biyozoa from Aldinga, &c. South Australia,” Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc. Aug. 1886, p. 303. 
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me doubtful whether MacGillivray’s O. costata is the same 
thiug. The description of the ovicell as small ” and glo- 
bular could certainly not be applied with any accuracy to 
that of G. retusa^ var. caminata. G. rota^ MacG., is pro- 
bably the present species ; but judging from Manzoni’s 
description and figures Bri. foss, del Mioc. d’Austr/ &c.)j 
I should certainly not have suspected any very close rela- 
tionship between it and C. globularis^ Bronn. Of course 
if Mr. Waters were right in regarding them as the same 
species, Bronn’s name must be adopted. The point must 
be left for future settlement. The present species belongs to 
the same group as G, Costazuj Audouin, and (7. incrassata^ La- 
marck. The structure of the ooecium is very similar in all of 
them, and they all possess the raised aviculiferous processes on 
the sides of the orifice. In the present form there is an 
additional one on the lower margin, but it is frequently absent. 
There is also a stout mucro on each side of the margin be- 
tween the anterior and lateral aviculiferous processes. The 
cells are large, erect, distinct, the walls punctured and fur- 
rowed longitudinally, and the large spatulate avicularia are 
very numerous. 

CelUpora ? sp. 

Zoarium erect, stem subcylindrical j zocecia irregularly dis- 
posed, ventricose, erect, not prominent, surface smooth and 
dense, orifice suborbicular, slightly produced below into a 
small shallow sinus, peristome not elevated, somewhat thick- 
ened, on the lower margin a mucro (not usually much elevated), 
bearing on the summit a small avicularium with a very 
short subacuminate mandible; large spatulate avicularia^ 
much expanded at the extremity and borne on a raised 
framework, scattered amongst the cells. Ooecium (?). 

One or two small specimens only of this form have occurred. 
I am unable to identify it with any known species. 

Suborder Cxclostomata. 

There are few Cyclostomata in Dr. Pioper’s collection, and 
none of any special interest. The following species are not 
recorded by Heller. 

Family Tubuliporidae. 

Diastopoba (part.), Lamouroux. 

Diastopora patina^ Lamk. 

The Diastopora patina of Heller is the Lichenopora radiata 
of Audouin (sp.) 

* In my ‘ Hist, Brit. M. Pol./ p. 468, 1 have inadvertently identified 
Heller’s species with the true D.jpatma, 
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Range. Britain ; France, S.W, ; North and Arctic seas ; 
Mediterranean (Capri) ; Queen Charlotte Islands, North 
Pacific. 


Diastopora sarniensiSj Norman. 

Range. Britain (south) ; Mediterranean (probably) ; Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 


Family Frondiporidse. 

Fbonbipora, Imperato. 

Frondipora verrucosa^ Lamx. (sp.). 

Frondipora reticulata, Blainville^ Busk. 

So far as we can judge from Lamouroux’s description and 
figures there would seem to be no important difference between 
his species and the F, reticulata of Blainville and others. If 
we examine a series of the common Mediterranean species 
we find specimens in which the fasciculi form distinct and 
separate projections, and others in which the fasciculated ele- 
Tation is more or less continuous. In almost every specimen 
the latter condition exists to some extent ; towards the extre- 
mities of the branches especially (though not exclusively) 
the fasciculi commonly form elongated prominences, whilst in 
other parts of the zoarium they appear as isolated protuber- 
ances; and specimens occur (undistinguishable in other respects 
from the above) in which the confluent or continuous arrange- 
ment of the fasciculi largely predominates. The zooecium is 
reticulate or simple in habit. 

Range. Mediterranean ; Kamtschatka and Spitzbergen 
(according to Lamouroux). 


Suborder Ctenostomata. 

Family Alcyonidiidse. 

Alcyonidium, Lamouroux. 

Alcyonidium gelatinosum^ Linn. 

Range. Britain ; North and Arctic Seas ; North America ; 
Queen Charlotte Islands ; Natal. 

Alcyonidium mytilij Dalyell. 

Range. Britain ; Bahusia; Jan Mayen ; Baltic Sea ; Naples. 
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Family Vesiculariidse. 

Bowerbankia, Farre. 

Bowerlanhia imlricata^ Adams, form densa. 

Abundant, growing in dense subglobular tufts. 

Range, Britain ; White Sea ; Caspian Sea ; KoscofF. 

Bowerhanhia caudata^ Hincks. 

Range, Ilfracombe. 

Boioerbankia hiserialis^ n. sp. (PI. IX. figs. 6.) 

Erect, stems * composed of stout, cylindrical, transparent 
internodes of great length ; at each joint two opposite branches 
given oflf, the terminal internodes tapering off to a blunt point. 
Zocecia oblong, of moderate size, and about equal width 
throughout, subtruncate above and roundedbelow, sessile, trans- 
parent, arranged in two distinct series, which originate in a 
central cell or group of cells near the base of an internode, 
from which they diverge and run along opposite sides of the 
stem in a double row, the intermediate portion of the stem 
destitute of cells. 

Height of specimen about an inch and a quarter. 

This is an interesting form, and is distinguished from every 
other known Vesicularian by the peculiar an-angeraent of the 
zocecia. Towards the base of tiie internode a group of cells 
is developed, and from this as a starting-point proceed two 
divergent series of cells, which traverse the opposite sides of 
the cylinder, to the summit of the internode. Each series is 
composed of two lines of cells (at least), and after reaching 
the side of the cylinder they run parallel to one another 
(PI. IX. fig. 6), a wide space, destitute of zocecia, lying 
bet-ween them. The cell is very much smaller than that of 
B, imbricata^ and altogether of more delicate make. The 
stem is comparatively thick and the intcrnodcs of great length, 
so that the branching appears scanty. 

Bowerianhiapustulosa^ Ellis & Sol. 

? Valkeria Vidovioi, Ileller. 

The true B, pustulosa occurs in the Adriatic, and I am 
inclined to think that Heller’s species must be identical with 
it. The only difference between them, judging from his 

* No doubt tlie erect shoots are developed on a ci’eeping stolon; but 
in the only specimen which I have examined it was wanthig. 
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figure, is that the groups of cells are more compact in F. Vido* 
and do not extend so far down the internode as in jB. 
'jpustulosa. In this respect it agrees with B, citnna^ mihi, a 
kindred form ; but as no mention is made of the remarkable 
colouring which distinguishes this species, we have no sufld- 
cient ground for identifying them. 


Family Buskiid®, Hincks. 

Buskia, Alder. 

BusTcia socialis^ n. sp. (PL IX. figs. 7.) 

Stem erect, slender, irregularly branched, branches long 
and straggling. Zooecia developed in groups along the 
stem and branches, usually separated by intervals, but occa- 
sionally almost confluent, placed on difierent aspects of the 
stem so as to surround it, comparatively large, elongate, 
adherent for about a third of their length, rounded off at the 
lower extremity, the upper surface straight for some distance 
above it, the anterior portion suberect and free, and closed 
in below by a membranous area, which extends from the 
point of adherence to the oral extremity ; one or two adherent 
spinous processes given off on each side of the cell just below 
the area; cell elongate- flask-shaped, when the tentacular 
sheath and setae are exserted (see fig. 7) . 

B. socialis is a much larger species than B, nitens, Alder, 
but about the same size as B, setzgera^ which I have lately 
described from the Mergui Archipelago. It is distinguished 
from its congeners by its erect and branching habit, as well 
as by the form and grouping of its zooecia. The latter are 
elongateand are placed length wiseupon the stem, one following 
the other, but not on the same aspect of it. The decumbent 
and adherent portion seems to be longer than in either of the 
other species; the anterior part slopes gradually upward, 
expanding towards the oral extremity (PI. IX. fig. 7 a). 
The whole of the front of the cell from the point of adherence 
is closed in by a membranous wall. On the lower part of the 
stem in the specimen examined the cells form a continuous 
line ; but generally they are associated in groups of four or 
five, which are separated by a distinct interval. The adherent 
spines round the base of the cell, which are so characteristic 
of B, nitens^ are represented here by one or two short spinous 
processes. 

The three species of Bushia which are now known consti- 
tute a very good representation of the generic type. 
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Family CylindrceciidsB. 

Cylindececium, Hincks. 

Cylindrcecium giganteum^ Busk. 

Bange, Britain ; Naples ; Queen Charlotte Islands ; Mer- 
gui Archipelago. 

Family TriticeUida, Gr. 0. Sars. 

HippurabiAj Busk. 

Hippuraria verticillata^ Heller (sp.). (PL IX, figs. 8.) 

Falkeria verticillata^ Heller, op. cit. (18G7). 

? Lagenella nutans (part.), Joliet^ Bryoz. des c6tes de France, p. 101 
(1877). 

There can be no doubt that the species to which Prof. 
Heller has given the above name belongs to this family. At 
the time when his work on the Polyzoa of the Adriatic was 
published G. 0. Sars’s admirable paper on the genus Triticella 
had not appeared, and the peculiarities of the type were 
really unknown. The species occurs abundantly in Dr. 
Pieper’s collection on seaweeds. 

The stem is altogether repent and jointed at intervals ; 
below each joint the stem is somewhat enlarged and is flanked 
on each side by a nodular swelling, from which a branch is 
given off. At each joint a group of cells is placed (PL IX. 
flg. 8 < 2 ). The zooecia are elongate- ovate, slightly curved 
outwards on one side, and on the other (the ventral) somewhat 
compressed and flattened. The ventral face is occupied by a 
membranous area, which extends from the top almost to the 
base of the cell, the orifice is terminal. The cells are borne 
on an extremely short peduncle, to which they are jointed, so 
as to secure a certain amount of mobility (PL IX. fig. 8), 

The structure is altogether that of the Triticellidoe^ and the 
species should probably be referred to the genus Hippuraria^ 
in -which the cells are aggregated in whoids (in the erect 
form) or in groups, as in the present case, round the nodular 
enlargements, in Triticella they are scattered singly along 
the stolon. It may indeed be a question whether this diflfer- 
ence is of sufficient significance to warrant the separation of 
forms otherwise so closely allied j but if the genus Hippuraria 
is retained the present form must be referred to it. 

The Lagendla nutans of Joliet obtained at Boscoff is 
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probably identical witli Hellei’s species ^ and if so, liis name 
must rank as a synonym 


Group ENTOPROCTA, Nitsche. 

Order PEDICELLINEA. 

Family Pedicellinidse, Ilincks. 

Pedicellina, Sars, 

PedicelUna cernua^ Pallas. 

Range* Britain ; North and Arctic Seas ; White Sea ; 
Eoscoff; Naples. 


Barentsta, Hincks. 

Barentsia gracilis y Sars (sp.). 

I have removed this species from the genus PedicelUna 
(in accordance with a suggestion made some time since f) on 
the ground of the localization of the muscular power con- 
cerned in the movements of the peduncle. 

The form of B* gracilis in which the stem is much elon- 
gated, and carries one or two muscular enlargements in addition 
to the normal one at the base, occurs in the Adriatic J. 

Family Loxosomidae. 

Lowosoma (? sp.). 

A fine species occurs, clustering about a tuft of Bugula^ 
The body large, rather elongate^ ovate when the tentacles arc 
retracted ; buds numerous, forming two large clusters, placed 
on opposite sides of the body, sometimes as many as five (or 
more) in a cluster ; stem of great length, and apparently 
simple at the base. The length, of the stem and the profusion 
of the large clusters of buds are marked characteristics. The 
number of tentacles was not determined. 

\?L, Kefersteiniiy Claparbde.] 

* Joliet mentions a form as also occurring at Koscoif which is furnished 
with a peduncle almost equal to the cell in length j this he regards as a 
variety of H* nutans^ but he supplies no sufficient description. In II, vei 
tidllata the peduncle is of very uniform length. 

t Contnb. Gen. Hist. Mar. Pol./’ ^Annals ’ for May 18»S4. 

t Hr. Lomas, in his Report on the “Polyzoa of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee’s District” (Proc. Lit. Phil. Soc. Lueipool,” vol. xl. 
Appendix), distinguishes this foim as var, nodosa* 
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Supplement. 

Family Membraniporidse. 

Group a. 

Flustra, Linnaeus, 

Flustra tenella^n. sp. (PI. IX. fig. 1.) 

ZocBcia in two layers, elongate, rectangular, narrow, mar- 
gins thin and smooth, on each side a little below the top a 
single short acuminate spine. Avicularia distributed amongst 
the cells, placed obliquely on a small oblong area, ovate, 
broad and rounded below, tapering slightly upwards, elevated 
towards the upper (or mandibular) extremity, and depressed at 
the opposite end; mandible broadly triangular, bluntly pointed 
above. Ocecium small and shallow, depressed and covered 
by the membranous cell-wall, oral arch rather prominent ; 
the opening closed in by a membranous curtain. Zoarium 
composed of very narrow segments, expanding slightly up- 
wards, and bifurcating frequently ; the terminal segments 
rounded at the extremity. 

This is the form which in the earlier portion of this paper 
I referred to F. securifrons^ Pallas; but fuitlier examination 
has shown me that it is in many important particulars very 
distinct from that species, and must be separated from it. 
F. tenella is of very delicate habit as compared with Pallas’s 
species, the segments of its zoarium being very much nar- 
rower than those of the latter (only about a third of the 
width) , and wanting altogether the broad wedge-like termina- 
tions that are so characteristic of F^ seettrifrons. In shape 
the cells of the two forms are very similai*, but those of 
F. tenella are furnished with a pair of spines near the upper 
extremity, which are altogether wanting in the other species 
(PI. IX. fig. 1). Tlie most striking differences, however^ are 
found in the ooecium and avicularium. The ocecium iu F. 
seourift'one is ample, projecting a considerable way into tlie 
cell above it, whilst in the present species it is insignificant in 
size and very shallow ; in the former the opening is protected 
by two curious xib-like appendages (PL iX. fig. 2), which 
originate one on each side and meet in the centre ; in the 
latter these are wanting and the orifice is simply closed by 
the nsual membranous curtain. The avicularium of F. tenella 
is large, always placed obliquely^ with a bluntly pointed 
triangular mandible of considerable width ; that of securU 
f rolls is smaller, with a comparatively short rounded mandible, 

Ann. & Mag. K. Hist, Ser. 5. FoL xix. 23 
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and is set straight in the line of the cells. [Compare PI. IX, 
figs, 1 a, 2 a.] 

I have only had the opportunity of examining small pieces 
of F, tenella and am therefore unable to give any account of 
its general hahit of growth 

Flustra pusilla^ n, sp. (PL IX. fig. 9.) 

ZooBCia in one layer, small, rounded above, the upper por- 
tion wide, narrowing off below, truncate at the base (occa- 
sionally running to a point), margin very thin, smooth, no 
spines. Aviculana distributed amongst the cells, numerous, 
situated on a small quadrate area, at the bottom of a cell, 
usually placed transversely, very regularly oval, slightly 
elevated at one extremity ; mandible short, rounded at the 
top. Ooecia{?). 

Dorsal surface of the zooecia convex, smooth, sutures well- 
mai'ked. ^ 

The only specimen which has occurred consists of a very 
small elongate segment attached to the stem of a seaweed. 

F.pusilla bears a close general resemblance to F, mem-- 
hranaceo-truncata^ Smitt, a common northern species; but 
the cells of the latter are much larger and more elongate than 
those of the present form, which approach the ovate type, 
whilst there is a striking difiference between the avicukria 
(PL IX. fig. 9, compared with fig. 10). The specimen ex- 
amined consists of a single lamina. 

Group b, 

Membranipora. 

Memhranipora tenuirostris^ Hincks. 

Range, Madeira ; Naples ; Queen Charlotte Islands. 

[Section Amphiblestrum.] 

Memhranipora jpatellariaj Moll, form multijuncta^ 
Waters. 

Uoh, On shell. 

Range, Mediterranean (normal), Molh^ form mulUjuncta, 
Naples; Victoria. 

* The paragraph respecting Flustra securifrons in the early part of 
the paper must be cancelled, with the exception of the portion relating to 
tbe ooecium, which must be referred to the present species. 
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Family Myriozoidse (part.), Smitt. 

SCHIZOPOEELLA, Hincks. 

ScMzoporella lineolifera^ Hincks. 

When I characterized this species in a former part of this 
paper I had overlooked the fact that it had already been 
described by Busk in his ^ Challenger ’ Report under the 
name of 8, marsupifera I have no doubt of the identity 
of the ^ Challenger ’ species with the form from the Adriatic, 
and Mr. Busk’s name must therefore supersede my own. I 
may add that he has not noticed the stellate character of the 
punctures on the cell- wall, which is due to the presence of a 
few very minute denticles within the margin. The shape of 
the orifice too as shown in the ‘ Challenger ’ figure differs 
from that which is met with in the specimens from the 
Adriatic. In the latter the o^rculum is rather broad and 
arched above, and narrows off gradually to a blunt point. 
The orifice should rather be described as produced and pointed 
than as distinctly sinuated. 

Range. Marion Island, 50-75 fath., on Fucus) lat. 39° 32' 
S., long. 171° 48' E., 150 fath.^ blue mud; Adriatic, on 
Fucus. 


Beania mirahilis^ Johnston. 

Heller mentions this species as occurring once on an Alga 
at Lesina ; but Dr. Pieper informs me that it is common on 
Algse, shells, sponges, &c. 

He also states that Valkeria Vidovici^ Heller (? Bower^ 
hanhia pustulosa) ^ is one of the most abundant of the Polyzoa 
of the Adriatic. 

In the present Report about forty species are enumerated 
which are not included in Prof. Heller’s work. He has re- 
corded one hundred and five species probably distinct, making 
a total of one liundred and forty-five for theAdriatic. 

Of those now first recorded nine are new to science ; of 
the remainder a few, such as Cklidonia^ Smittia trispinosay 
Schizoporella marsupifera, Eiicratea chelata, &c., have a wide 
distribution, or at least have occurred at isolated points remote 
from one another. But a large proportion of them have much 
the same range — from Southern Norway (or, in the case of 
some, from the west and south coasts of England and Ireland) 

* ^ Challenger ’ Beport, p, 1G5, pi. xxii. fig. 14. 
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to the Mediterranean and Madeira. A small number occur in 
the Arctic seas. 

It may be convenient to identify as far as possible a number 
of Heller’s species which are probably referable to forms 
already described when he wrote, and to note some of the 
changes in the generic names : — 

Scrupocellaria mjpreoliis^ Bertholhtii, Aud. ; Dia^ 

choi'is simplex^ l^.^^Membranipora patellar ia^ Moll (sp.) ; 
Membranipora Mfoveolata^ Tl.^=^Micropora impress^^ Moll 
(sp.); LepraJia cribrosa^ H., == Gvih. punctata^ var.; Lepralia 
Kirchenpaueri^^.^'i^L, adpressa^ Busk; L. appendiciilata^ 
H., ?= 0, Busk ; i. Steindachneri^ H., = Gri- 

hrilina Oattyce^ Busk; Eschara fascialis’= Lepralia foliacea, 
form fascialis ; Eschara cervicornis^ il .-Edwards, = Smittia 
cervicorms] Discosparsa patina^ H., = Lichenopora radiata^ 
Aud. ; Ohelia tubulifera^ Lamx., = Idmonea serpens (young) ; 
VaTkeria verticillatay H., = Mippurana verticillaia. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 

Fig, 1. Flustra tenella^ n. sp. 1 a, Avicularium. 

Fig, 2. Flustra securifronsj Pallas. Zooecia magnified, to show the rib- 
like appendages protecting the opening of the ooecium, 2 a, 
Aviemarium. 

jFV^5. 3, 3 a, 3 6. Smitiia tnspinosa^ Johnston, form spathulata, Smitt. 

3 e. Spatulate ayicnlarium. 

Fig, 4. Lepralia complanaia, Norman. 

Ftg, 5. Cellepora retubaj Manzoni, var. caminataj Waters. 

Fig, 6. JBoicei'hankia IherialiSf n. sp. An internode and its zooecia, mag- 
nified. Qa, Portion of stem, shoving a joint and the mode of 
branching. 

Fig, 7. BusLia sodalisj n. sp. One of the groups of zooecia, magnified. 

7 a. A single zooecium. 7 5. Nat. size. 
jF>^, 8. JSi2^u7'a)'iaveiticiUataj'H.e]leT (sp,). Zooecia. 8 a, A poition of 
the stolon, with one of the nodular enlai’gements from which 
the groups of zooecia originate. 

Fig, 9. Flustra pusillay n. sp. Group of zooecia, with avicularia. 

Fig 10. Flustra memhranaceo4rnncataj Smitt. Zooecium with avicii- 
larium. 


XL. — On the Sirueture of the Pseudoscorpions, 

By A, Cboneberg 

Thb circumstance that a small Pseudoscorpion, Ckernes 
Eahnii^ C. Koch, occurs pretty plentifully near Moscow 

* From the ‘ Zoologischer ^Inzeiger,’ no. 240 (March 14, 1887), pp, 147- 
151. A preliminary nolo. 
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under tlie bark of trees, led me to undertake as thorough an 
anatomical investigation as I was able to make of this repre- 
sentative of a group of animals which is still but imperfectly 
known. Besides the above-mentioned species 1 had at my 
disposal a few specimens of a rarer undetermined species of 
Chernes^ as also of Ghelijer granulatus^ C. Kocln 

The buccal aperture is on the lower surface of a rostrum 
which unites the basal joints of the maxillm from above, and 
of which the anterior part consists of a nearly transparent 
cliitinous membrane, which projects in the form of an elongate 
ovate upper lip. The margins of this lamella, which are folded 
downwards, are soldered together anteriorly in the middle 
line ; but further back they separate from each other and are 
furnished here with a fine denticulation. In the space 
between them a second strongly boat-shaped compressed 
lamella is received like a lower jaw, and its margins aie also 
finely denticulated. The wiiole in profile has a certain 
resemblance to a shark’s tail. Posteriorly the two lainellse 
pass over into the wall of the shoit pharynx, which is situated 
immediately beneath the basal part of the rostrum. The 
strongly chitinized wall of the pharynx is produced into four 
ridges, so that the narrow lumen has a four-rayed transverse 
section. Numerous muscles which extend paitly between 
the ridges of the pharynx and partly between the latter and 
the walls of the body serve as dilators, while tlic contraction 
of this sucking-apparatus appears to be left to the elasticity of 
its walls. 

Its posterior extremity abuts directly upon the central 
mass of the nervous system, which in nearly all the conditions 
of both external and internal structure resembles that of certain 
Acarida [Egluls^ Tromhidium) — a spherical brain seated upon 
a broad, quadrangular, thoracic ganglion ; but I could not 
observe anything of the fine accessory nerves of the extre- 
mities which occur in many Arachuida, On the other hand, 
in Chernes, which, as is well known, is blind, there are a 
pair of fine nerves at the same part of the brain from which 
the visual nerves originate in the above-mentioned Acarida. 
The thickness of the nerve-cell layer around the inner 
granulo-fibrous substance in the whole of tlic cephalothoracic 
ganglion is also remarkable. The ceplialothoracic ganglion 
is traversed by a very narrow oesophagus, which enlarges in 
the form of a lumiel immediately behind the brain, and then 
at once narrows again to form the intestinal tube. This 
small dilatation forms tlie true stomach of the animal ^ like 
the intestine, it is lined with a clear small-celled epithelium, 
and communicates directly with three great hepatic sacs, two 
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lateral and one inferior, unpaired, which form the great mass 
of the viscera. The two lateral sacs again divide on the 
outside each into eight secondary lobes, between which the 
vertical abdominal muscles traverse the body-cavity, wliile 
the straight median margins meet in a shallow longitudinal 
furrow, in wliich the heart lies imbedded. The divisions of 
the liver aic held together by a cellulo-vesicular connective 
tissue, which is j:)artioularly developed on their distal segments, 
but also occurs around the other viscera. 

Tlie unpaired inferior hepatic sac only has slightly undu- 
lated contours and extends into the last third of the abdomen, 
beneath the genitalia, by the efferent ducts of which it is em- 
braced anteriorly. The inner lining consists of large cells 
densely packed with granules and oil-drops ; among tlieir 
brown contents small accumulations of a chalky-white sub- 
stance show themselves very distinctly, giving the whole 
organ the appearance of being closely sprinkled with white ; 
larger portions of the same substance also form the exclusive 
contents of the intestine. It is interesting to see how this 
white excretion, which in the Hydrachnida and Trombidida 
forms exclusively the residue of the digestive process, does 
not appear in the Pseudoscorpions enclosed in a canal-system 
v/ith proper walls separated from the liver, while in the 
Hydrachnida such a system occurs in all transitions from a 
widely branched excretory tube {E^lah) to a massive unpaired 
one {Hydrachna) which is applied to the wall of the stomach, 
and, as I have shown, opens into the anus, in continuity with 
which it can be separated from the csecally closed stomach. 
In Pseudoscorpions, as Menge correctly states, the intestine 
forms a double loop, and opens by a dilated rectum into the 
anus. 

Like Daday, I find the heart extending from the fourth 
ventral segment up to the brain ; the posterior half possesses 
a musculature arranged in numerous transverse segments, 
while the lighter anterior portion, representing an aorta, 
divides into two branches just behind the brain. In Cherries 
the fissures (four pairs) occur only in the posterior, slightly 
dilated end of the heart, on w’hich on each side a muscular 
fibre breaking up into several branches is inserted. 

In both sexes the genitalia open at the base of the abdo- 
men between two transverse chitinous plates, representing the 
second and third abdominal segments, not, however, with 
two apertures, as Menge thought, but with a single unpaired 
orifice. The testes in Cherites^ as also in Ohisium^ have a 
form resembling that of the ovaria of the scorpion or the 
genitalia of Eyla’is^ inasmuch as they consist of three longi- 
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tudinal canals (a median and tw'O lateral ones), which are 
united to each other by transverse canals ; the meshes of the 
testes, as in Eylais^ embrace the diverticula of the liver. In 
Ghelifer^ however, the testis, as quite correctly described by 
Menge, has the form of a simple median tube. From this, as 
also in Cherries^ originate two anterior divergent msa defe- 
rential which embrace the median hepatic sac and pass over 
into a complicated unpaired terminal segment. This forms 
first a strongly muscular spherical bulb, passing over into an 
S-shaped chitinous tube, which is united by special muscles 
wdth a framework attached to the external genital plate, and 
can be pushed forth as a copulatory organ. The contents 
of the testes consist of numerous balls of seminal cells in 
different stages of development, besides isolated packets of 
filiform zoospermia arranged in whorls. 

The ovary of Chernes has the form of a long unpaired tube 
beset on both sides with a number of egg- follicles ; the mature 
ova each occupy the end of a follicle, while the peduncle 
is occupied by a number of small cells, and only in Ohisium 
have I previously observed an epithelium surrounding the 
OYVLxa on all sides. The follicles appear to persist for some 
time after the evacuation of the ovum ; at least I sometimes 
found them empty, and the young ova on the cellular pedun- 
cle sprouting foith at the base. The oviducts open into a 
short vagina, which is surrounded by a dense accumulation 
of unicellular glands, and further receives two much-contorted 
tubular glands. These accessory glands are represented in 
the male by two packets of unicellular glands, the fine parallel 
efferent ducts of which are directed towards the genital aper- 
ture, and further on each side by two sacciform appendages 
lined with a flat epithelium, which are connected with the 
ductus ejaculatorius and contain a granular substance. In 
this way all the glandular foimations situated in this part of 
the body would be enumerated, although, according to previous 
notions, the spinning-glands have their locality here. How- 
ever, at any rate in Uhernes^ 1 could not sec the smallest 
trace of the spinning-tubercles, stated by Slengc to occur here ; 
there were only ordinary chitinous hairs, which certainly had 
the arrangement described by Menge but had no connexion 
at all with any gland. As I repeatedly found the animals 
under bark during the cold season in their little watchglass- 
like webs, and further the spinning was actually observed by 
Menge, the organs implicated in it must be sought in some 
other part of the body, and it cannot be denied that the situa- 
tion at tlie base of the abdomen would be anything but 
favourable to their function. In fact, I succeeded in disco- 
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vering in Chernes an apparatus which much better fulfils the 
requirements of a spinning-organ. Thus in the cephalothorax, 
above the brain. and the anterior hepatic lobes, there are two 
considerable glandular masses which touch each other in the 
median line, and with their much attenuated anterior ends 
enter the basal joint of the chelicerse. The glands themselves 
consist, on each side, of four or five cylindrical closely ap- 
proximated tubes which contain granular cells grouped around 
a clear central canal ; the chelicerm receive only the narrow, 
chitinized efferent ducts, forming a fine bundle, which may be 
traced through the basal joint into the movable finger or the 
chela, traverses this, and enters into a soft-skinned process at 
its apex, whicli is characteristic of the genera Chernes^ Ghe- 
lifer ^ and Olieiridium, This process in Ghernes terminates in 
four short conical points into whicli tlie ducts may be traced 
singly, and in which they probably open by a fine aperture, 
which, however, I have not been able to see distinctly. I 
found the same arrangement also in Chelifer, The structure 
of the chelicera itself also seems to support my interpretation, 
seeing that a number of processes exist upon it, and seem 
perfectly fitted for pulling and arranging the threads. Along 
the inferior surface of the movable finger there is a long 
comb consisting, in 0. Hahniij of eighteen plates ; whilst on 
the immovable arm of the chela there is inserted a serrated 
and denticulated process, at the base of which rises a semi- 
circular fold of skin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oil the Sfnictiire of the 31uscular Fibres of some Ameluh, 

By M. JouTiUAiT. 

The author has made a special study of the muscles of the in- 
teguments of the following Annelids : — Ifermione 7u/$tri,Cj K})g. ; 
Folynoe Gruhiami, Clap. ; Einiice torqiiata, Gr. ; Syllis sponjlcola, 
Gr. ; Phyllodoee Paneti\ Bl. ; Eiphonostoma (HplochitOh\ Quo ; 
TdveheJla 2IecJceJii, B. C. ; ^ahcUarla alvcolata, Lam. ; and Protnla 
hitesiimm, Lam. 

The form of the muscular fibres varies between rather wide limits, 
but they may be referred to two types — some arc nearly cylindrical, 
others distinctly lamellar. But there is an intermediate series of 
more or less ribbon-like elements. The mnsoular fibres are some- 
times fusiform and short, when they are visible throughout their 
whole extent in the field of the microscope ; in other cases they 
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are much longer, their extremities are broken, and it is difficult to 
ascertain their length. 

As constituents of these fibres maj’ be distinguished a contractile 
substance remarkable for its intense coloration and its homogeneous 
aspect, and a nucleus accompanied by a protoplasmic substance. 
The existence of an enveloping membrane seems doubtful ; the 
author thinks that in most eases there is none., and at the utmost 
it is only at the level of the nucleus that one can detect a delicate 
hyaline pellicle, which seems to keep the nucleus in contact with 
the element to which it belongs ; but this rudimentary membrane 
soon disappears in contact with the muscular substance. 

When these fibres are lamellar one margin is always thicker than 
the other, their form being like that of a sword-blade with a straight 
thick edge, while the thin edge is notched and furnished with 
irregular processes. 

The contractile substance of these muscles is perfectly homo- 
geneous, and in most cases it is impossible to discover transverse or 
longitudinal strise. Some, however, present a peculiar aspect, 
which might seem to indicate a coarse transverse striation : colour- 
ing reagents, especially hsematoxyline, show alternate light and 
dark segments, which give the fibre a banded rather than a striated 
appearance ; and it is easy to see that these false striations represent 
actual thickenings of the muscular substance, and must be regarded 
as waves of contraction, having nothing in common with the trans- 
verse striae of the Arthropoda and Yertebrata. In a Tubicolar 
Annelid {Proiula intesdniim^ Lam.), which is remarkable for the 
dimensions and lamellar form of the longitudinal fibres of the poste- 
rior region of the body, the author has, however, found a true stria- 
tion, comparable by its fineness and regularity to that of the muscles of 
Mammalia. This striation is manifested chiefiy in the dark regions 
of the fibre ; and while its general direction is transverse, it varies 
according to the point examined, so that the striae may become more 
or less oblique. The striae appear to be grouped in areas in which 
their direction varies more or less. They are very fine. 

The author thinks that this striation in Protula intestinum is not 
imique ; but he regards its occurrence here as particularly interesting, 
as it is in relation to the rapidity of contraction which occurs in 
Protula, 

The nucleus is oval and placed outside the mass of contractile 
substance. The protoplasm surrounding it is sometimes very abun- 
dant and accompanies the muscular fibre through a great part of its 
length ; but generally it is reduced to small granular masses which 
surround the nucleus and form irregular ridges upon the edge of the 
fibres . — Commies Eendus^ March 14, 1887, p. 7D5. 

The Btigmata of the Scolopendridoe. By Dr. Eeioh Haase. 

The number and structure of the stigmata is of great importance 
in the classification of the very uniform family of the Scolopendridse, 
Thus Newport distinguished fissifonn, cribriform, and so-called 
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branch if orm ” stigmata. These “ branchiform ” stigmata ho de- 
fined* * * § as “spiracifia circnlaria, membrana braniformi cornigata 
into vestita,” and von Porath, in establishing the genus Ofostigma 
(=iBranchiotrema, Kohlr.), also accepted this definition T. But 
Kohlransch % indicated that he conld not find any resemblance 
to branchiae in these stigmata, although he adhered to the 
opinion that the stigmata are closed from within by a branchiform 
membrane. 

In working up the Indo-Australian Chilopoda, the results of which 
I shall shortly publish in a larger memoir, I was led to investigate 
the structure of the stigmata, which I studied particularly in tan- 
gential sections. 

The simplest form is the apertural stigma, which occurs in Litho- 
Hus and Henicojps^ and has been fully described by me§. It is 
characterized by the undeveloped peritrema, by a rather short calyx, 
lined within with a lattice- work of set®, and destitute of special pro- 
tective apparatus, and by the cylindrical tracheae which open simply. 
A similar form occurs in the young (foetus, Ltz.) of the Scolopen- 
dridae, which, after quitting the egg, lie motionless for a consider- 
able time, and are covered by the body of the mother, in Scolopendra 
as well as in Heterostoma, Thus this simple form constitutes the 
common starting-pomt of the fissiform and cribriform stigmata. 

In Cry^tojps the fundamental form is very distinctly marked, 
while in Cormocephalus it already leads towards the stigma of the 
true Bcolopeiidroe by the more fissiform and margined external 
orifice, and by the accession of simple circlets of spines before the 
opening of the tracheae. In the ScHopendree the stigmatic cavity is 
divided into an exterior vestibule and the true calyx, and the cir- 
clet of spines before the direct opening of the tracheae attains its 
highest development. 

The ear-shaped (= branchiform) stigma of Otostigma, v. Por., and 
Branchiostoma, 1^'ewp., may be derived from the apertural stigma 
by regarding the calyx as obliquely compressed for a small portion 
of its length. On the fioor of the stigma in these forms a few 
irregular dark-coloured islands make their appearance, and these 
are beset externally with the small booklets which aro so frequent 
in the stigmatic cahoes of the Chilopoda. These islands are the 
remains of the original floor of the stigma, while the clear straits 
surrounding them are formed by the gradually flattened and dilated 
debouching surfaces of the tradiese. The external apertnro of the 
ear-shaped stigmata is round and finely denticulated at the margin ; 
there is no projecting ring as in Bcolopendra, 

* Newport, ^'Monograph of the Chilopoda,^ Linn. Trans, vol. xix. 

p. 411. 

t 0. von Porath, Bihang till K. Sv. Yet.-Ak. Hand!. Bd, iv. no. 7 
(1876), p. 19. 

X Kohlrausch, ' Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Scolopendriden * (Mar- 
burg, 1878), p. 6. 

§ E. Haase, “Has Re^irationssystem der Symphylen und Ohilopo- 
den,” in Zool. Beitrage, Bd, i. p. 76 (Breslau, 1884). 
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From this ear-shaped stigma the cribriform stigma (such as that 
of lleterostoma) may be derived by imagining the floor-surface of 
the stigmatio calyx to be considerably enlarged, the tracheae nar- 
rowed and multiplied, and the distance between the margin of the 
stigma and the floor of the calyx supi)resscd. 

Although the tirst pair of stigmata of lleterostoma, which may 
attain a diameter of 4 millim., oven projects above the plane of the 
body-surface, the last stigmata exhibit a depression of the calyx 
(fee. such as is typical of Branchiostoma, and thus, as the least deve- 
loped, prove clearly that the ear-shaped stigma preceded the cribri- 
form. 

I have not found any transition form between the fissiform and 
the ear-shaped stigmata. 

To the embryonic characters of the stigma in the young Seolopen- 
dridse must be added a peculiar one, hitherto unmentioned. Each 
stigma is protected by a strong hook-like ehitinous process of some 
breadth (up to 2 millim.), which is inclined over the aperture, and 
is to be regarded as a dupbeation of the pleura. This peculiar pro- 
tective apparatus, which does not occur in the embryos of Litliobius, 
must, as foetal, be contrasted with the embryonic form of the stigma, 
which is so significant in developmental history. It is therefore to 
be regarded as secondary, adapted to special conditions of life, and 
probably produced, like the peculiar brooding, by the tenderness 
and helplessness of the debcate embryos. — Zool. Aiiz, no. 240, 
March 14, 1887, p. 140. 


On the Food of the Sardine, 

By MM. G, PoircHBT and J. de Gueenb. 

The authors have examined the contents of the intestine of 
numerous sardines obtained from various places on the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay, including materials collected at the Laboratory 
of Concameau. They say : — 

At Concameau the stomachs of sardines captured on 17th June, 
1882, contain only Copepoda belonging to the largest species of the 
European seas — Fleuromma armata, Boeck, and Calanus Jinmar- 
chicus, Gunner These are pelagic Crustaceans, sometimes met 
with in considerable quantities in the open sea, but which never 
appear in great numbers near the shore. When they occur there in 
exceptional abundance they constitute what the Breton fishermen 
call the boet rouge (in Celtic, honed, food and also bait). This would 
exactly correspond, except, perhaps, in the identit}" of all the 
species, with the Eiidaat, which seems to attract the summer her- 
ring (Sommersild) on the coasts of ]?(orway. 

‘‘In July, August, and September, in the neighbourhood of 
Concameau, our preparations show us the sardine absorbing a 

* It will be noticed that all the Entomostraca here cited are indicated 
for the first time upon the oceanic coasts of France or Spain. 
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nourislinieiit -wliicTi varies according to tke composition of the pelagic 
fauna or flora. Very different creatures occur in the stomachs with 
the Copepods. The latter are no longer pelagic forms ; they belong 
for the most part to the family Harpacticidae ; Euterpe gracilis, 
Claus, must be noted among other species. Mingled with the re- 
mains of these Copepods wo observe a great number of Cladocera 
of the genus Potion (P. mhnitus, G. 0. Sars), which is rarely ob- 
tained by pelagic surface-flshing. Besides these Entomostraoa we 
have recognized in several stomachs embryos and ova of small 
Crustaceans, setae of young and adult Annelids, carapaces of Infu- 
soria of the family Tintinnodea, spicules of Radiolaria, some exam- 
ples of Peridinium divergens, Ehr., a great number of Jwrm of 
crushed Ceratia, and some debris of vegetable origin. 

“ The sardine by no moans chooses animal matters, and it may 
even happen that its food is exclusively composed of microscopic 
plants. Thus in July 1874, at Ooncarueau, the attention of one of 
ns was called to theyollowish-giecn coloration of the contents of the 
intestine in the sardines, which consisted entirely of Biatomacose. 
\n important fact to note is that the stomachs filled with rogue (“cod’s 
roe serving as bait) usually contain very little food, from which we 
may conclude that the sardine only tvorhs (travailh), according to 
the fisherman’s expression, when it is fasting.^^ 

At La Gorogne, where the sardine is not captured with bait, but 
kept alive for several days in a compact mass by means of special 
nets, the authors found detached scales between the branchial arches 
and also in the stomach, which further contained examples of Podon 
minutus, with some Copepods {Euterpe gracilis, Claus ; Ectinosoma 
atlanticum, G. S, Brady) and embryos of Gasteropods. A micro- 
scopic Trematode (sj). nov. or larva ?), which is often met with at 
Concarneau in the open, and also attached to Isoctiluccp, appears to 
be very frequent in the stomachs of sardines at La Gorogne. As 
many as fifty were found in one fish. This is the more remarkable 
as the sardine is generally free from parasites. 

The chief interest of the viscera from La Corogno is the extra- 
ordinary abundance of Peridinians which fill them. These belong 
to two types : — Peridinimi divergens, Ehr., and P. polyedricum, 
Pouehet. The latter, hitherto known only on the shores of Provence, 
literally fills the digestive tube of the sardines, being recognizable 
even in the rectum. These Peridinians measure on the average 
36 fji in diameter ; bringing P. polyedricum to the spherical form, 
this gives the volume of an individual as about 25000 p. The 
capacity of the intestine (omitting the oesophagus, the stomach, and 
its csecum) may be estimated at 1 cub. cent., so that it equals the 
volume oi forty millions of Peridinians ; allowing for the intestines 
this number may be reduced one half ; but twenty millions must be 
regarded as a minimum, for the Peridinians bieak up rapidly in 
the intestine of the fish , — Comptes Bendm, March 7, 1887, p. 712. 
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XLI . — Parasitic Gastration^ and its Influence iqnyn the Exter^ 

nal Characters of the Male SeXy in the Decapod Crustacea, 
By Prof. A. GxAiiD*. 

Whatever may he said concerning the advantages to the 
experimenter of having no preconceived idea, it is proved 
by innumerable examples that one often misses those pheno- 
mena which one did not expect to meet with, and that obser- 
vation is much more intense and much more fruitful when the 
investigator knows beforehand what lie ought to find, and 
strives pertinaciously to hud it, notwithstanding want of success 
at the outset ’’i". 

In these words, when commencing his couise last year, 
one of the masters of biology in France expressed himseif, 
and there never has been a statement more useful to repeat. 
To be convinced of this we have only to run through the 
memoirs produced for some time past in most of our zoo- 
logical labora»tories. The triumph of the school ot Uuvier 
is now-a-days complete ; the intolerant dogmatism and the 
exclusively empirical tendencies of those who occupy the 
^hairs of authority no longer permit any general vic^^ s. lin- 

* Translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., from a sepaiate cop} , fiiriU'>hec1 
by the author, of the paper in the ‘Bulletin ycientitiqiie du Noid, 
ser. 2, ann^e x., 1887. 

t Alarev, “Lets Lois de la Alecaiiique en Bhdode,'' *Ite\ue Liobe, 
.3rd July, lb80, p. 3. 

Ann Muf/, y. Hist, Ser. 5. loZ. xix. 23 
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bedding and sectioning, describing as closely as possible a 
microscopic preparation^ detailing to the public the little 
misadventures of a badly-conceived histological cuisine are 
the things ^^lncll constitute a ])resentable thesis; as to the 
conclusion of the memoir, that mast be impressed with the 
greatest reserve. It will be remarked, for example, that the 
Brachiopoda are probably Brachiopoda, and that, in spite of 
all the recent works upon the Tunicata and the Bryozoa, the 
subkingdom Mollusca is still extant. And nevertheless the 
enormous mass of facts which is every day being accumulated 
by the naturalists of the whole world renders more and more 
necessary the employment of the synthetic method, without 
which science is a chaos. Moreover, theoretical ideas, far 
irom being, as has been asserted, a source of error, very often 
enable us to correct old erroneous and imperfect views, and 
to render available peculiarities which, \vithout them, would 
have passed unnoticed. 

The present note, I think, will be a fresh demonstration 
of the aphorism enunciated by Pi of. Marcy. 

I. 

In the couise of last summer, at ConcariieaUj I had the 
opportunity of studying a iiacculina parasitic upon Steno- 
rhynchus phalangium^ Pennant. This Sacculina had already 
been indicated, wnthout description, by Fraisse, who met with 
it at Naples ; 1 called it Sacculina Fraissei^ in honour of that 
zoologist It appears to be rather common. Although such 
statistics are \cry liable to vary and only constitute the 
result of a rough approximation, I estimate at about one in 
fifty the number ot Stenovhyncld infested by this Bhizo- 
cephalan among those captured in the Bay of La Forest. 

Sacculina Fraissei is easily distinguished from the other 
species of the same genus by its external form and its organi- 
zation. It is entirely concealed in the sort of case formed by 
the tail of the crab and the sternal plastron. Its outline is 
cordiforin. The cloacal aperture is nearly sessile, and irre-' 
gularly triangular in young individuals. The chitinous ring 
which surrounds the peduncle is very simple and not strongly 
marked; the peduncle is hollow; the roots are thicker and 
more irregularly branched than those of 8. carcini] the col- 
leteric glands annexed to the ovary are well developed and 
situated at the sides, towards the upper third of the height. 
The orientation is the same as that of 8. carcini. The 
ovoid, or nearly spherical, testes are situated at the median 
part of the posterior half of the ovaries, nearly in the centre 
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of figure of the parasite ; each of them gives origin to a 
loug deferent duct wliich reaches the posterior margin of the 
ovaiy and turns round it to open in the suprapeduncular 
region. S. Fraissei theiefore belongs to the group of the 
mesorchidean Sacculuicc^ the type of whicli is Sacculina corcu-- 
him^ Kossniann, which is parasitic upon Atergatis floridus* 
As in the case of the parasite of Carcinus mcenas^ the Sac- 
cuJina ariives at ils complete formation during the period of 
reproduction of the crab — that is to say, in the present case, 
during the months of June and July*. 

Since tlie year 1873, when I began to study the llhizo- 
cephala, T have found, upon the Crustacea of our shores, about 
twenty species of SaccidiiKe, several of whicli are new to 
science or still only imperfectly known. Hitherto I have 
published nothing upon these animals. Why then have I 
attached particular importance to the discovery of the Saccu- 
Una of the Stenoidipnc/uis, and devoted myself to a more active 
investigation of that parasite? It is because Fraisse had 
made an observation upon a species also parasitic upon an 
Oxyrhynchan, namely the Sacculina neglecta of Inachus 
Scorpio, which, if correct, would possess great interest. 
Fraisse, in fact, asserted t that the males of Inachus scorpio 
are never infested by the Sacculina, and he attributed this 
immunity to the narrowness of their abdomen ; he says : — 

The males of Inachus, according to my observations, are 
never infested by parasites, probably on account of the different 
form and the smallness of their abdomen-” 

The sexual dimorphism of StenorJiynchus being just as 
marked as that of Inachus, it seemed likely that Sacculina 
Fraissei would present the same ethological peculiarity as 
Sacculina neglecta, and would infest only the females. The 
confirmation of Fraisse’s observation would liave been a fresh 
argument in favour of the theory of the local fixation of the 
embryos of the Rliizoc?phala in opposition to the curious 
hypothesis of the migration of the larva', recently put forward 
by M. Y. Delage- Seeing that in all the species of Decapods, 
all moi^ or less dimorphic, in which 1 had met with SaccuUnce, 
I had never noticed even a comparative immunity of the 
male sex, Fraisse’s supposed discovery seemed to me to prove 
too much. Nevertheless one could not regard it h priori as 

** My excellent friend Prof. Marion sent mo, somo years ago, a Saccur- 
iina parasitic upon iStenorhynchus a>yypHns, JM.-Edw., wliich is evidently 
very nearly allied to >S'. F7'aisseL I designate it S. Fraissei, \ar. mjypHa, 
The iStenorhynchus which bore it came from the muddy bottom to the 
east ot‘ the port of Algiers, between the gasworks and the Aga’s baths. 

j* P. Fraisse, Die Gattung Cryptonisciia, F. Miiller,” 1877, p. 23. 
mote 3. 

23 ^ 
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erroneous, for it seemed to have a relation to another fact of 
the same nature long since indicated in the case of other 
parasites. As long ago as 1837 Kathke wrote : — Mirabile 
dictu, Bopyri omnia qum vidi exempla — vidi autem eorum 
plures centurias — solummodo in Palsemonibus feminis repe- 
reram, licet in manus mens non pauciores horum anirnalium 
mares, quam femina3 incidissent ” De Bopyro et Ncreide,’ 
p. 18). Choice in fixation docs not seem to be theoretically 
more impossible in the case of the SaccuUnre than in that of the 
Bomri. 

However this may be, for several days I carefully examined 
the numerous StenorTiyncM which every sweep of the trawl 
brings up from the bottom of the Bay of La Forest. At the 
first glance the superficial examination that one could make 
on board the boat seemed fully to confirm Fraisse’s opinion. 
On the first day of dredging I returned to the laboratory quite 
convinced that I brought back only female StenorTiynchi 
bearing Sacculince, This crab is so transparent that, even 
without lifting the tail, we can perfectly distinguish the 
yellowish tint of the parasite through the integuments of its 
host. 

As in StenorliyncTius the number of males greatly exceeds 
that of the females, the apparent immunity of the former 
became still more singular. But a careful examination of 
these Crustacea soon revealed some very curious facts, although 
very different from that indicated by Fraisse. 

In the infested females the influence of the parasite, which 
displays itself internally by the abortion of the ovules, betrays 
itself externally by a profound modification of the four pairs 
of ovigerous feet on the abdomen. These appendages are 
very inferior in size to the normal state, sometimes reduced to 
small scarcely plumose arcs ; and we cannot ascribe their 
atrophy to wearing caused by the friction of the Sacculina. 
In feet, I have ascertained that in adult females upon which 
the recently evaginated SaecuHna was still of very small size* 
and removed from all contact with the ovigerous feet, tlic 
latter already presented the dwarfish and stunted aspect oi 
aborted organs. Here therefore there is no mechanical action, 
but a remarkable fact of correlation of growth. 

I soon observed infested StenorhyncM^ apparently quite 
similar to the preceding, in which the ovigerous feet did no* 
exist at all ; but in these cases it was easy to find, betweex 
tlie parasile and the sternal surface of the crab, the copulatorj 
styles, greatly reduced in size it is true, and, further, the posi 
tion of the genital apertures was different. In one word 
these individuals were males in which the tail had the widi 
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and all the external characters of the female appendage, and 
seemed to be arranged to protect the parasite as perfectly as 
it protects the eggs in the otlier sex. 

Moreover, the secondary sexual characters of these infested 
males were likewise modified in the same direction as the 
primary characters. The chelae of the first pair of legs, in- 
stead of being strongly developed and projecting far beyond 
the head as in the normal males, were feeble and reduced as 
in the female sex. All these peculiarities are the more striking 
as in its ordinary state Stenorhynckus is one of the Brachyurous 
Decapods in which the sexual dimorphism is most accentu- 
ated. A drawing of these males, castrated by the parasite, 
seems to be absolutely useless, as it would be confounded with 
the classical figures given of the female sex. The number of 
these males, moreover, is more restricted than that of the 
females (about ojje to six according to my statistics). In 
presence of this result I have every reason to think that 
Fraisse, being more particularly engaged in the investigation 
of Cryptoniscus^ contented himself with a too rapid examina- 
tion of the Inachus scorpio infested by SaccuUna neglectay 
and that in this Oxyrhynchan, as in Stenorhynchus^ the male 
sex is not free from the attacks of tlie Ehizocephalan. 

IL 

Since 1873, I may say without exaggeration that thou- 
sands of Garcinus moenas bearing SaccuUnce have passed 
under my eyes. More recently M. Yves Delage, on his part, 
has examined a respectable number of these animals. He has 
done this with a very legitimate but particularly lively desire 
to see something that I had not seen. In other countries Koss- 
mann has also studied the Rhizocephala with much care and 
success. Nevertheless neither Kossmann, nor Delage, nor 
myself had noticed a very important fact, which one cannot help 
seeing when, instead of looking j one ohseroes. This fact may 
be enunciated as follows: — When a young male Garcinus 
msenas is infested hy a SaccuUna it acqidren^ in part^ the ex- 
ternal sexual ekai'acters of the female sex. The resemblance 
may be carried so far as to cause for a moment a difficulty in 
the determination of the sexes if we neglect to lift the 
caudal appendage. 

Even last year, when I announced to the Academy of 
Sciences the curious observations which I had made upon the 
SaccuUna of Stenorkynchus I still regarded that type as 
exceptional, and thought that in most of the Decapod Crusta- 

* Oomptes Rendus, J uly 5, 1886, p. 84 ; ^ Annals/ ser. 5, vol xviii. 
p. 165, 
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cea tlie atrophy of the male genital glands, caused by the 
presence of a Sacculina^ was unaccompanied by any modifi- 
cation of the external sexual characters. Nevertheless I had 
a vague recollection of the embarrassing cases to which I have 
alluded above. Hence, on ray arrival at Wimereux during 
the vacation, profiting by the circumstance that the SaccuUna 
was comparatively abundant that summer, I examined a great 
number of infested specimens of Garcinus mcenas^ and I soon 
found it easy to recognize, and to demonstrate to my pupils, 
the effects of parasitic castration upon the young male crabs. 
So true is it that, as Marcy says, observation is much more 
intense and much more fruitful when the investigator knows 
beforehand what he ought to find, and strives pertinaciously 
to find it, notwithstanding want of success at the outset.” 

The external sexual characters of the Bracliyurous Decapod 
Crustacea are too well known for us to delay much in describ- 
ing them. It is well known that the principal one is that 
the tail (abdomen) of these animals is generally broad and 
oval in the female, while it is narrow and trapezoidal or tri- 
angular in the male sex. This abdomen is composed of 
seven somites, of which the first two (1 and 2) bear the 
copulatory styles in the male, while in the female the somites 
2, 3, 4, and 5 are furnished with the plumose feet destined to 
support the ova. Lastly, in a certain number of species, 
notably in Carcinus mcenas and in Portunus^ the somites 3, 4, 
and 5 are intimately soldered together in the male in such a 
way that the tail appears to be formed only of five segments, 

thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Grobben has pointed out that the coalescence of the seg- 
ments 3, 4, 5 in the male sex does not occur in certain Cyclo- 
metopa {Eriyliia s^nnifrons^ Pilummcshirtellm)^ and that even 
in other groups of Brachyura (Notopoda, Oxystomata, Oxy- 
rhyncha, Catomefcopa) side by side with forms in which there 
are five segments in the abdomen of the male we find others 
which have retained the seven primitive somites. Whence 
it may be concluded that the coalescence lias been produced 
independently in the various sections of the Brachyura, and 
that it probably constitutes an arrangement serviceable iii the 
act of copulation. Lastly, the chelge are generally more de- 
veloped in the male sex. 

All these external sexual characters disappear more or less 
when the crab is rendered sterile by the presence of a parasite ; 
the copulatory styles and the ovigerous feet are frequently 
more ox less atrophied, but always much less so than in 
BtenorhyncJius. The modification bears especially upon the 
general foim of the tail, which in the male sex takes on the 
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appearance which we here reproduce (fig. III.). The whole 
organ, without quite attaining the width which it presents in 
the female sex, is nevertheless much wider tlian in the normal 


Fig. I. Fig, XL 



Figs. l.-Iir. Abdomen of Qtrcmns vwms.—L Female. II. Male ("nor- 
mal). III. Male infested by SaccuHna. IV. Male infested X^j£!nfione, 
Figs. V.~VII. Abdomen of Port toms holsatm, — V. Male (normal). VI, 
Female. VII. !Male infested by Sacculinn. 

males. The segments 3, 4, and 5 are still generally soldered 
together or veiy slightly movable, but their outlines are well 
marked and they seem to be quite distinct ; segment 3 does 
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not project so much laterally beyond the following segments. 
Segment 6 (that which in the Macrura beais the uropods) 
is rounded on its free margins and presents nearly the form of 
a semicircle instead of being trapezoidal as in the ordinary 
male. 

All these modifications are produced in a more or less com- 
plete fashion accoiding as the crab has been infested at a more 
or less advanced age ; old males bearing Sacculime do not 
differ at all from normal males, or, at the utmost, segment 6 
is slightly dilated at its margins. 

I have observed modifications exactly identical with those 
of Carcinus moenas in young males of Porfnnus kolsatvs in- 
fested by Sacculina Andersonii^ sp. n, (fig. VII.). 

The males of Cancer pagurus infested by Sacculina trian^ 
gularis^ Anderson, those of Portunus piibcr^ infested by 8. 
Prieiy sp. n., and those of PlatyonycJius latipesy infested by 
8. Betencourti^ sp. n., present much less considerable modifi- 
cations. 


III. 

Mjr attention having thus been attracted to the influence of 
parasitic castration, due to the presence of a Ehizocephalan, I 
examined more carefully than 1 had previously done the male 
Crustacea infested by the Isopods of the group Bopyridae. I 
knew that these Isopods usually cause the sterility of their 
hosts. However, there are more numerous exceptions than in 
the case of the Rhizocephala, and in not a few instances we 
can still observe some activity, imperfect it is true, of the 
male or female genital glands of the Decapods bearing Ento-- 
niscus or Bopyridae. 

The young males of Carcinus moenas infested by Portunion 
mcenadis frequently present a modification of the external 
sexual characters, but this modification is less profound than 
that which we have considered above. It consists, in the first 
place, of the less complete coalescence in the infested male of 
the abdominal segments 3,4, and 5, and especially in the form 
of the sikth segment, which becomes dilated at its free mar- 
gins as in the Sacculiniferous males (see fig. lY.). This latter 
peculiarity is very interesting. In the males bearing Saccu- 
linosy the tail being gradually raised by the parasite, it might 
be thought that the dilatation of the sixth somite was due to 
the circumstance that this segment was no longer confined 
within the groove hollowed out in the sternal part of the 
carapace of the crab. But the same explanation cannot be 
given in the case of the male bearing Entoniscus^ and one is 
iorced to assume that this modification of the sixth somite is 
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a plienomenon of correlation of growth without any direct 
mechanical cause. 

I should have liked to pursue the observation of these 
curious facts in other species of Decapods infested hy Entlone] 
unfortunately these para&ites are rare, and Plafyonyclius latipeSy 
which is very frequently infested by Port union Kosmnanni at 
Wimereux, is not well adapted for tlxe investigation of this 
question in consequence of the narrowness of the abdomen in 
both sexes. 

Taking into account the facts which we have just discussed 
we may inquire whether the peculiarity noticed by Eathke, 
to which we have already referred, namely the exclusive in- 
festation of the female prawns by Bopyrus sqidllarum^ may 
not be explicable by a mistake analogous to that which we at 
first fell into with regard to the Saccu/ina of Stenorhynchus, 

Eathke also first indicated, and all subsequent authors have 
confirmed this statement, that the presence of d^Bopyruh caused 
the sterility of the prawn which bore it. He says : — Hand 
minus memoratu dignum hoc inihi videter, quod ncque 
eo anni tempore quo Palaemones ova sua (sub cauda) fovent, 
neque ullo alio tempore inter ea horura animalium exempla, 
quae Bopyrum exceperanl, ullum inveni cujus ova ita exculta 
fuissent, ut partu edi potuissent ” 

But the external characters which distinguish the sexes in 
Paloemon are not very striking. Grobben who has recently 
studied this question pretty completely in the case of Palcemon 
rectirostris^ ascribes to the male the following diflferential 
peculiarities : — 

1. Its size is smaller. 

2. The inner branch of the first pair of abdominal feet is 
much more developed than in the female. 

3. The second abdominal foot bears on the inside of its 
inner branch a styloid apjxendage furnished with stiff hairs 

4. The branch of the first anteimse which bears the olfactory 
set£e is larger than in the female, and that absolutely and not 
only relatively to the size of the body. The olfactory setse 
ai'C also more numerous. 

As the Bopyridse generally infest the young Decapods, the 
first character (1) derived from the size cannot be of any use 
in the question now under consideration. The other charac- 
ters consist in the greater development in the male of organs 

* Eathke, De Bopyro et Nereide, 1887, p. 18. 

t Grobben, ^ Beitrage ziir Keimtniss der mannlicher Geschlechtsorgane 
der Dekapoden ^ (Vienna, lb78), pp. 76, 77, 79. 

} Heller further indicates a second and smaller inner appendage, but 
he has mistaken for this the retinaculum (' Die Orustaceen des sudlichen 
Europa,’ Vienna, 1808). 
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which exist in a less degree in the female. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the atrophy of the genital glands must have 
an influence upon the development of these external organs. 
Lastly, as it is veiy probable that Rathke did not undertake 
a complete dissection of the infested jjrawns which he ex- 
amined, and that he no doubt contented himself with a deter- 
mination of the sexes by the most prominent external cha- 
racters, there is room for an inquiry whether this determination 
may not have been rendered erroneous by the influence of the 
parasite itself, and whether Rathke did not regard as females 
males in which the presence of the Bopyrus had liindered the 
manifestation of the external sexual characters. 

This very interesting verification might be quickly made 
in localities wliere Bopyrus is abundant. I may indicate 
as a particularly favourable spot for this investigation the 
little port of St. Yaast-la-llouguc. Some years ago (in 
1875) I there found Bopyrus squillarum in great abundance. 
Unfortunately at that time the question under discussion had 
not yet arisen, and I paid no attention to the matter. 

Besides the preceding cases a single example of parasitic 
castration is noted elsewhere among the Crustacea, namely 
that of a Gopepod, Cyclops tenuicornis^ infested by larvse of 
Distoma^ and in consequence presenting embryonic characters 
during its whole life 


IV. 

A case of parasitic castration absolutely com])arable to that 
which we have just studied in the Decapod Crustacea has been 
indicated by Perez in the Hymenopterous insects of the genus 
Andrena infested hy Stylops'\^ The communication of the 
learned professor of Bordeaux is most interesting, and does not 
seem to have been sufficiently appreciated by French and 
foreign zoologists. Hence we think it will be serviceable to 
reproduce here the summary of it, which was given in the 
^ Revue Internationale des Sciences.’ 

Having remarked that certain species of Andrena constantly 
bear a parasite, and having closely examined these species, 
Perez recognized that they are only abnormal forms of other 
species ; and this led him to study the anatomical modifica- 
tions which, in the bee, are correlative with the presence of a 
parasite. 

* Horrick, Heterogenetic Development in DiaptonmSj^ ^American 
Naturalist/ vol. xviii. 

t Perez, “ Des effets du parassitisme des Stylopes sur les Apiaires du 
genre Andrena ” (Stic, des Sci. plirs. et Nat. de Bordeaux, 12tli June, 
1879 5 ‘ Bevue Internationale des Sciences/ tome iv. p. 281). 
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In general a stylopized bee has tlie head smaller than a 
normal individual of the same speciesj the abdomen more 
globose, the integument of this latter organ sometimes dis- 
coloured, its puncturing less strongly marked, its villosity more 
abundant and longer upon the last segments, and presenting a 
marked tendency to acquire a golden-red tinge towards the 
extremity in those species in which the hairs of this part are 
fulvous or even brown. Lastly, which is even more remark- 
able, the female has the hind legs more slender, and their 
brush moie or less reduced, sometimes wanting; and in the 
species in which the male has the face white or yellow the 
female acquires spots of this colour ; the sting itself becomes 
smaller. On the other hand, the male sometimes loses the 
proper coloration of his face, and thus becomes more like the 
female. Each spsj thus lories more or less the attributes xohich 
characterize it and tends more or less to acquire those of the 
opposite sex. 

It must be added that a stylopized female is never seen 
bearing pollen on the hind legs ; she plunders the flowers, but 
only for her own nourishment, and not to collect anything. 
She therefore appears to be destitute of the reproductive func- 
tion, as slie is deprived of certain characters which are the 
external signs of it. 

It was natural to deduce from these facts that by its 
presence the Stylops causes the atrophy of the internal 
genital organs. Some authors who have paid attention to 
parasites have, in fact, noted in passing the atrophy of the 
genital organs of the host. But these data arc very vague 
and it was necessary to check them, M. Perez ascertained 
that in a stylopized female Amlrena the ovarian tubes are 
completely arrested in their development and the ova never 
attain their normal evolution ; the stylopized female is unfitted 
for rcpioduction. In the male the atrophy usually affects 
only the testis of the side on which the parasite is situated ; 
the sperm-cells become segmented, but without producing 
sperm atozoida. But the testis of the opposite side attains 
its normal volume and is found to be distended by a great 
quantity of semen. The stylopized male may therefore still 
copulate with effect ; the stylopized female probably never 
copulates — at any rate she cannot lay fertile eggs. 

According to Perez this atrophy of the genital organs is a 
simple arrest of development and appears to be chiefly an 
effect of the pressure duo to the presence of the parasite, whose 
body almost entirely fills the abdomen *. 

♦ To the e'^amples of parasitic castration abo'ie enumerated we may 
further add the very inteiesting case of the North- American squirrel, 
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V. 

What conclusions can we draw from the observations 
which we have just summarized? 

Keeping for the moment to the facts taken in themselves, 
without attempting to inquire into their primary cause, and 
considering them in their maximum state, that is to say, such 
as we observe in Stenorhynchus plialangium^ wc shall see at 
once that the parasite, when fixed upon a male crab, is much 
bettor protected than it would have licen if the male had not 
undergone the modification already described. As, however, 
this transformation does not take place unless the crab is 
infested when quite young, at a time when the sexual differ- 
entiation has not yet been produced, it follows that natural 
selection must have determined a more and more precocious 
fixation of the parasite *. Hence it happens that the Saccit- 
linm of the Oxyrhyiicha (1) always infest young crabs, and 
(2) cause a more complete atrophy of the copulatory styles 
and ovigerous feet. 

In the Brachyura of which the sexual dimorphism is less 
accentuated the protection afforded to the parasite by the 
modified abdomen of the male is less efficacious ; consequently 
natural selection plays a less active part, and we pretty fre- 
quently observe the infestation of old individuals. More- 
over, even in case of early infestation, the modification of the 
male sexual characters is less considerable. 

If we now seek to understand the mode in which the modi- 
fications of the external sexual characters of the Decapods 
are connected with parasitic castration, several explanations 
occur to the mind and must be examined in their turn. 

1. It may be supposed that these modifications are useful 
to the infested crab, and, in consequence^ have been gradually 
developed by natural selection. 

It may seem strange, h priori^ to invoke natural selection, 
and consequently heredity, to explain phenomena which are 
associated with the sterility of the animals which manifest 
them ; but we must not forget that this sterility is only tem- 
porary, that it ceases with the existence of the parasite, and 
that it is not impossible that a crab which has borne a Sac-* 


Tamias Lysteri, Hicla., wliicL, according to Asa Fitch, is often castrated 
by an (Estrid larva, Cuterehra emaseulator^ Fitcb, wbicli resides in the 
testicular sac. *\Ve would suggest to our American confi'hres Idle com- 
plete investigation of tiiis parasite and of tlie effects which it produces. 

* Of course at present we have to do only with natural selection as 
applying to the parasite. 
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culina may recover and become the progenitor of a numerous 
family. 

It may also appear paradoxical to say tliat it is advanta- 
geous to the crab to thoroughly protect its parasite. Never- 
theless it is easy to convince one’s self, by examining a crab 
bearing a SaccuUna, that every excitation of the parasite 
pioduccs a contraction the recoil of wliich is very painful to 
the crab. The more the SaccuUna is sheltered the less the 
crab must experience pangs resulting from the contraction 
of the Ehizocephalan when irritated by external objects. 
And, fuither, if the Sacculma happens to be severely wounded, 
it will die and become decomposed on the spot, often causing 
the death of the crab, whose viscera are affected by the putre- 
faction of the roots of its enemy. On the other hand, if the 
SaccuUna grows old, suitably protected, it has still an exist- 
ence much shorter than that of its host, and wlien it dies its 
roots in time undergo a sort of dry degenerescence which 
docs not seem at all to place the life of the crab in danger, 

A priori therefore we cannot entirely reject the influence 
of natural selection in the transmission of the capacity on the 
part of the male crabs of acquiring certain modifications ; but 
we nevertheless think that this explanation must be discarded 
upon considerations of comparative physiology. 

It has long been known that the castration of the males of 
mammals and birds results in giving to the animals subjected 
to it the secondary sexual characters of the female sex. Per- 
haps it would be more coirect to say that, in these cases, as 
in that under consideration, castration prevents the develop- 
ment of the male sexual characters. However this may be, 
in geldings and capons the sterility is complete and definitive. 
Now the modifications which they present are completely of 
the same nature as those which we have indicated among the 
Crustacea. We have therefore to find an explanation which 
may apply to all the cases. 

2. We might seek this explanation in what Darwin has 
called latent chai'acters.” Of these it is precisely the 
secondary sexual characters which furnish the best example. 

In every female,” says Darwin *, “ all the secondary male 
characters, and in every male all the secondary female cha- 
racters, apparently exist in a latent state, ready to be evolved 
under certain conditions. It is well known that a large num- 
ber of female birds, such as fowls, various pheasants, partridges, 
peahens, ducks, &c., when old or diseased, or when operat(‘cl 
on, partly assume the secondary male characters of their 


* ^ Variation of Animals and Plants,’ yoI. ii p. 51. 
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species. In the case of tlie hen pheasant this has been ob- 
served to occur more frequently during certain seasons than 
during others [Yarrell, Phil. Trans. 1827 ; Dr. Hamilton, 
P. Z. S. 1862J. A duck ten years old has been known to 
assume both the perfect winter and summer jiliimagc of the 
drake. Waterton [Essays, 1838] gives a curious case of a 
hen which had ceased laying and had assiinuid the plumage, 
voice, spurs, and warlike disposition of tlic cock ; wlicn 
opposed to an enemy she would erect her hackles and show 
fight. Thus every character, even to the instinct and manner 
of fighting, must have lain dormant in this hen as long as her 
ovaria continued to act The females of two kinds of deer, 
when old, liave been known to acquire horns.” 

Lastly, every one knows that in many women after the 
cessation of mciistrualion the chin and upper lip become 
clothed with a regular beard, a phenomenon the relation of 
which to the development of the male plumage in old hen 
pheasants cannot be denied. 

“On the other hand,” says Darwin (?. c.), “with male 
animals, it is notorious that the secondary sexu<al characters 
are more or less completely lost when they are subjected to 
castration. Thus, if the operation be performed on a young 
cock, he never, as Yavrcll states, crows again; the comb, 
wattles, and spurs do not grow to their full size, and the 
hackles assume an intermediate appearance between true 
hackles and the feathers of the hen. Cases arc recorded of 
confinement alone causing analogous results. But characters 
properly belonging to the female are likewise acquired ; tlio 
capon takes to sitting on eggs, and will bring up chickens ; 
and, what is more curious, the utterly sterile male hybrids from 
the pheasant and the fowl act in the same maimer, ^ tlieir 
delight being to watch when the hens leave their nests and 
to take on themselves the oflSce of a sitter.’ That admirable 
observer Reaumur asserts that a cock, by being long confined 
in solitude and darkness, can be tanght to take charge of 
young chickens ,* he then utters a peculiar cry, and retains 
during his whole life this newly acquired materual instinct. 
The many well-ascertained cases of various male mammals 
giving milk show that their rudimentary mammary glands 
retain this capacity in a latent condition.” 

We have cited textually these passages from Darwin, of 
which the conclusion is that “ m many, prohaUy in all, cases^ 
the secondary characters of each sex lie dormant or latent in 

*^Isid. Geofiroy St.-Hilaire in Lis ^ Essais de Zool. Gon.’ (1845), Las 
collected such cases in ten different kinds of birds. It appears tLat Aris- 
totle was well aware of tLe cLange in mental disposition in old Lens.’^ 
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the opposite sesCy ready to he evolved under peculiar clrciim- 
stances y 

Examples of a similar abnormal development of the charac' 
ters of one sex in the o])posite sex arc not unknown among 
the Crustacea. Grobben ^ lias several times met with females 
of Astacus fluviatiUs in which the first pair of abdominal feet 
vere constructed as in the male. The ovaries were well 
developed, and these females bore ova upon the other feet. 
Grobben interprets the fact as a simple transfer of the charac- 
ters of one sex to the other, which, he adds, is not uncommon 
in the animal kingdom. 

E. von Martens has noted the presence of female genital 
apertures in the male of Astacus pleheius f. Ililgendorf has 
likewise ascertained the presence of rudimentary female 
genital orifices upon the third pairs of feet of the males of 
certain Crustacea 

We may remark that in the case of the crabs infested by 
Sacculinte there is not in reality, as we have already pointed 
out, any manifestation of female characters in the male sex, 
but rather an absence of the development of the male charac- 
ters ; the animal remains in a young stage, not sexually 
dilTerentiatcd, but acquiring a somewhat larger size. Tins is 
also, in our opinion, what occurs in castrated in animals and 
birds. While the tcmalcs whose ovaries have been destroyed 
or no longer function acquire the po.^itivc characters of the 
male sex (horns, spurs, hackles, &c.), the castrated males are 
modified especially in this direction, that they do not acquire 
the attributes of their sex. It is true that it may be remarked 
that in the cases cited by Darwin, as in that of the Sacculi- 
niferous Crustacea, it is the female that most closely approaches 
the stock-form and presents the fewest secondary sexual cha- 
racters. Nevertheless one does not see why the female 
Bracliyura furnished wfith JSaccullnte do not lose their ovige- 
rous feet wdiich have become useless. 

3. The fact that in cases of infestation there is really no 
manifestation of female characters in the male sex, or of male 
characters in the female sex, leads us to attribute the modi- 
fications of which we have been speaking to a simple arrest of 
development of the external characters of the two sexes, an 
arrest of development which is more noticeable in the male, 
because in that sex the secondary sexual characters are, in the 
normal state, much more developed than in the female. 

* ' Beitriige zur Kenntniss der maauliclier Geschlechtsorgane/ p. 83. 
t Senckenb. Ues. natiuf. Freunde, 1870, p. 1. 

X Ifie von lleiTn W. Peters in “ Mozambique gesammelten Crusta- 
ceen,” Moiiatsb. Akad. Berk 1878, pp. 782-851. See also Tagbl. der 
Versamml. Deutseber Naturf., Cassel, 1878. 
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Tn support of this view we may cite here some very correct 
ideas put forward by Isid. Geoffroy Saint-IIilairc in bis 
^ Zoologie gdn^rale ’ with regard to female birds in male 
plumage. He says : — 

We may assume theoretically the existence in most species 
of birds not of a brilliant plumage proper to the male and of 
a dull plumage proper to the female, but, in general, of two 
plumages, one imperfect^ belonging especially to the young, 
the other perfect^ which the males acquire very early and 
which the females also tend to acquire, but at a much more 
advanced age and under certain peculiar circumstances ” 

And further on he adds : — “ It has been said that the 
young of both sexes have the plumage of the female ; but is 
this statement perfectly correct ? Is it really the case that 
the male in his youth has the permanent plumage of the 
female ? Or, which is theoretically very different, is it not 
that the female retains more or less completely the plumage of 
youth, which, as regards her colours, is arrested in develop- 
ment and does not arrive at the conditions characteristic of 
the perfect state of the species? ’’ (Z. c. p. 492). 

Further, The old female in the course of those remark- 
able phenomena which tend to render her more and more like 
the male, seems to tend to pass through all the same phases 
which the male pheasant traverses in his youth. A female, 
when her laying is about to cease or has just ceased, and a 
young male are in conditions which may be compared in many 
respects. Both have the same plumage, the imperfect plu- 
mage ; both will have again, at a more or less distant period, 
the same plumage, the perfect plumage of the species. The 
same change must therefore take place in both cases, since 
the starting-point is the same, and the old female and the 
young male tend towards the same end. But the changes 
take place with very unequal rapidity in the one and in the 
other ; one requires several years, a single year suffices for 
the other. Moreover the order in which the change is effected 
is not exactly the same. It will be sufficient to compare the 
young males preserved in all our museums, with the details 
that I have given of the old females, to see tliat in the two 
cases the change takes place in a different numuer. It is 
never possible to say ot an old hen pheasant in which the 
change has commenced that she has exactly the plumage of 
a young cock pheasant of such or such an age. It is there- 
fore by two different ways that nature advances in the one 
case and the other towards similar final results ” (/. c. pp. 507, 
608). 

* ^ Eb'^ai de Zooloj^ie preinSrale,’ 1^41, p. 402. 
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VI. 

Generally we tliink that the modifications due to parasitic 
castration must be assimilated to those which are the result of 
progenesis. We say that there is progenesis when in an 
animal sexual reproduction occurs in a more or less preco- 
cious manner, tliat is to say, when the sexual products (ova or 
sperm atozoids) are formed and matured before the creature 
has attained its full development. As examples may be cited 
the axolotls and larvae of Tritons, which^ the former normally, 
the latter occasionally, oviposit while they still possess their 
branchiae. 

Very often progenesis affects only one sex. Sometimes it 
is the female sex that ripens in the larval state, as in the 
Aphides ^ , Stylopsj &c. Sometimes it is the male sex, as in 
Bonellia^ the complementary males of the Cirripedes, the 
pigmy males of the Eotifera, the male of the salmon and the 
eel, &c. 

In other cases again the animal presents the two sexes 
successively with progenesis in one of tliem. Thus there is 
profandric progenesis in the Cymoihoadian Crustacea, which 
are males when young, and become females as they grow old 
and complete their development. The case of old female 
Gallinaceae with masculine plumage and instincts, on the 
contrary, seems to be an imperfect example of protogynic 
progenesis ^ since these females have laid eggs when they had 
still the livery of the young, and have subsequently continued 
their development and pi’esented the characters of the males, 
without, however, the production of sperm<atozoids having 
been seen. 

In extreme cases of female progenesis reproduction even 
takes place without the assistance of the male clement, thus 
reverting to the primordial agamic form. These cases have 
been long known under the name of pcedogenesis. They have 
been observed in the larvm of Miastor and Chironomus^ and 
in certain Aphides. The supposed alternation of generations 
in the Trematoda must also be regarded as a very strongly 
marked case of female progenesis (psedogenesis), and so ^so 
perhaps in other cases still regarded as examples of alterna- 
tion of generations. 

Whenever there is progenesis in a particular type we there- 
fore recognize either momentarily or definitely an arrest of 

* According to a yery recent note by M. Tl. Moniez there is in certain 
Aphides [Coccidre] progenesis in the male. In this case {Lecanium Jie^pe-^ 
ridiim) the male remains rudimentary and in a manner parasitic on the 
female, like the male of BonelUa Comptes Rendos/ February 14, 1887), 

Ann, & Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 5. VoL xix. 24 
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growth and development ; the progenetic animal has conse- 
quently the aspect of a sexual larva when compared either 
with the other sex or with allied forms which do not present 
the phenomenon of progenesis. 

This is in perfect harmony with the principle so well eluci- 
dated by Heibcrt Spencer of the antagonism between genesis 
and growth and between genesis and development. This 
antagonism is easily explained if we consider that the materials 
employed in reproduction cannot serve for the growth of the 
individual. If it is advantageous to an animal to reproduce 
without acquiiing useless organs, natural selection will soon 
determine a more and more complete progenesis. Parasitic 
animals besides that they draw from their host an abundance 
of nouiishment, have no need of a number of organs which 
serve their fiee congeners in their relative life. Thus we see 
that a veiy great number of parasitic animals are progenetic. 
The progenetic males of BonelUa and the Cirripedes live as 
parasites in their females. In certain types (Aphides) pro- 
genesis ceases when, the food becoming less abundant, a 
change of locality may be necessary. 

In short the arrest of development due to progenesis results 
from a deflection of the nutritive principles to the detriment 
of the progenetic animal. In the examples of parasitic cas- 
tration that we have studied the parasite acts, with regard 
to its host, absolutely the same part as the genital gland of a 
progenetic type. It diverts, for its own support, a portion of 
the principles which should have served for the development 
of the infested animal. The effects produced arc also exactly 
of the same kind. 

It is curious to observe to what an extent, in certain cases, 
the parasite seems to take the place of the absent genital 
products. The Entonisd occupy precisely the position of the 
sexual glands of the Decapod Crustacea, and so nearly assume 
their aspect that we have thought we had before us an her- 
maphrodite of Cardnus mmnas^ when we had to do with a 
male bearing a mature Portunion mcenadis. 

The SacculincB and Peltogasters are developed in the very 
place which the extruded eggs of the crabs and hermit-crabs 
normally occupy. It is the same with Phryxus jpagari and 
Mppolytes, I am even much inclined to believe that, by a 
very singular reflex action, these parasites produce upon their 
host the same effect that would be produced by oviposition. 
The Decapods seem, in fact, to defend their pai'asites against 
attacks from without. A crab never frees itself from its 
Sacculina^ even when it has every facility for so doing, and it 
is only when one places together several Crustaceans bearing 
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Rhizocephala that any misfortune happens to the latter. But 
the same thing takes place if we place together several females 
loaded with eggs ; each one defends her own, but does not 
hesitate to devour those of her neighbours. 

It cannot be objected to this view that the males are infested 
as well as the females, for these infested males are emascu- 
lated and acquire the instincts of the female, like the capons 
or the unfertile hybrid pheasants, which sit on the eggs and 
bring up the young 


VIL 

Besides the intrinsic Interest they possess the observations 
that we have just brought forward have considerable import- 
ance from various points of view. 

1. In the first place it is probable that ignorance of the 
modifications produced by the parasite in the external sexual 
characters of its host has frequently given rise to errors 
analogous to those of Fraisse, and consequently this diminishes 
to a certain extent the value of the older statistics with regard 
to the Rhizocephala, a value which was already not too great 
from many other considerations. 

* We have indicated elsewhere that maternal love has its origin in a 
simple reflex action which is agreeable to tho parent and occurs sometimes 
in the form of paternal love (fishes), sometimes in that of maternal love 
properly so called (buds and Mammalia). It is remarkable to find that 
this explanation was foreseen by Maxiduyt as early as 1783. Thus in the 
^ Encyclopedie ’ (Oiseaux i. art. Ooq, p. 61), with regard to the attach- 
ment of the hen for her eggs and chickens, we read as follows : — 

Is this attachment rational, or is it the sensual product of the con- 
tact of the egg ? What might lead us to admit the second supposition is 
that this attachment on the part of the hen does not relate to her own 
eggs only, but she sits with the same assiduity and perseverance that she 
shows towards her own eggs upon all those which are given to her, of 
whatever kind they may be, and even upon inorganic bodies which have 
no resemblance to eggs but in their form. It is not the colour that 
deceives her, for I have given a hen to sit the eggs of a Cayenne bird of 
a very dark greenish -blue colour, and she did not quit them until I took 
them away.” 

Mauduyt also perceived that the female psychical characters of castrated 
males were i’rectly acquired and not the result of the development of a 
latent instinct, "thus we read (f. c, art. Ooq, p. Cl 8) with regard to 
capons employed in brooding : — To succeed in this enterprise the belly 
of the capon to be employed is plucked and rubbed with nettles j he is 
then shut up in a room with two or three chickens ; these young animals, 
approaching the capon in search of the warmth which they found under 
their mother, make him experience a coolness which is agreeable, because 
it moderates the binning sensation that he feels ; he lends himself in con- 
sequence to their wishes, and in a little time the business of brooding 
becomes so agreeable to ^ him that he will hardly allow the chickens to 
escape from under his wings.” 

24 ^ 
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2. As the infested yoting male crabs are the only ones 
which become modified in the female direction, it becomes 
easy to determine the relative proportion of those wliich have 
been infested when adult, which could not hithcri'o be done at 
all rigorously Our statistics, which unfortunately arc only 
founded upon a restricted number of individuals, prove never- 
theless that M. Delage was wrong in supposing that infesta- 
tion in the adult state was quite exceptional. It is, on tlie 
contrary, comparatively frequent in Caroinvs 'nifrjKjs. 

3. As the modification of the external sexual characters is 
the result of the profound lesion of the genital glands, wo 
must conclude therefrom that the latter already exist at the 
time of the infestation, or at least that they are in course of 
formation, w^hich indicates approximately the epoch of the 
fixation of the parasite. 


VIIL 

The fact that a parasite provokes in its host an abnormal 
development of organs which protect it at the expense of its 
victim seems at the first glance very exceplional. Neverthe- 
less we must not see in it any teleological argument, but 
simply a mutual adaptation which is not without analogy with 
numerous facts of symbiosis (whether between animals of two 
different species or between animals and plants), facts which 
form a series of which the case now under consideration may 
he regarded as an extreme term. 

The deformations produced in various plants by the Oecido^ 
myice or the Cynipidae are absolutely phenomena of the same 
kind. 

An equally curious case is that of the white campion 
{Melandryum album) infested by Vstilago antlierariim. It is 
well known that the white campion is normally a dioecious 
plant. The young flower is hermaphrodite. But upon certain 
plants the ovaries are aborted ; on others the stamens remain 
rudimentary. When the parasitic fungus is developed upon 
a male plant it fructifies in the stamens ; but when it falls 
upon a female plant it would seem at firsi that it could not 
fructify, and this would be so much to tlic profit of the infested 
plant. This, liowcver, is not so, for in this case tlie plant 
completely develops its rudimentary stamens to enable the 
parasite to fructify, just as the male Stenorhynchus widens its 
abdomen to protect the Baccidina Fraissei, Selection acting 
at once upon the host and upon the parasite has set up a 

* The me of the infested individuals does not furnish a sufficient indi- 
cation hom this point of view, as sexual maturity may ho produced in 
individuals of very different sizes. 
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modus Vivendi between these two creatures ; the name of 
symbiosis has been very justly given to this modus vivendi 
in those cases in which the two organisms draw a I'cciprocal 
profit from their association, and it seems to me desirable even 
to extend it to the extreme cases that we have been investi- 
gating. 


XLII. — On new Batrachians from Malacca, 

By G. A. Boulenger. 

[Plate X.] 

Mr. D. F. a. Hervey has presented to the Natural History 
Museum a collection of Reptiles and Batrachians obtained 
within a radius of fifty miles from the town of Malacca, which 
was exhibited in the Straits Settlements Court at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. The lizards, of which tTVO species 
were new, have been mentioned in the Appendix to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Lizards. Of the Batrachians two 
species are new to the Malay peninsula, viz. Rana laticeps^ 
Blgr., and Mtcrohjla acliatina^ Boie, and four are new to 
science and described below. 

Rana lahialis. (PL X. fig. 1.) 

Allied to R. chalconota. Vomerine teeth in two oblique 
series between the posterior borders of the choanse. Head 
considerably longer than broad, much depressed ; snout long, 
acuminate, projecting beyond the lip ; nostril twice as distant 
from the eye as from the end of the snout; loreal region 
deeply concave; the diameter of the eye equals its distance 
fiom the nostril ; interorbital space a little broader than the 
upper eyelid ; tympanum very distinct, usually about three 
fourths the diameter of the eye, sometimes quite as largo as 
the eye. Fingers rather slender, first not extending as far as 
second ; toes moderate, three-fourths webbed ; lips of fingers 
dilated into largo disks, the diameter of which equals about 
half that of the tymjDanuiu ; tips of toes dilated into small 
disks ; subarticular tubercles moderately developed ; two small 
metatarsal tubercles, outer rather indistinct. Hind limb slen- 
der j the tibio-tarsal articulation reaches the tip of the snout 
or a little beyond. Upper surfaces finely granulate ; a glan- 
dular lateral fold, distinct only anteriorly ; lower surfaces 
smooth. Brown or purple above, darker on the sides, with 
rather indistinct darker spots ; tympanum chestnut-brown ; a 
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white band on the upper lip ; limbs with more or less distinct 
dark cross-hands; hinder side of thighs and lower surface of 
hind limbs with brown leticiilation ; throat and breast spotted 
or marbled with brown. Male with internal vocal sacs ; with- 
out humeral glands. 

From snout to vent : male 35 millim., female 50. 

Several specimens. 

Pheynella, g. n, (Engystomatidaium.) 

Pupil horizontal. Tongue elliptical, entire, free behind. 
Vomerine teeth none. No ridges across the palate. Tym- 
panum hidden. Fingers free, toes extensively webbed; tips 
of fingers and toes dilated. Outer metatarsals united. No 
prsecoracoids ; steraum cartilaginous. Diapophyses of sacral 
vertebra moderately dilated. Terminal phalanges T-shaped. 

Phrynella pulchra. (PI. X. fig, 2.) 

Physiognomy of a Gallula. Head small, with short, trun- 
cate, projecting snout ; eye moderate, its diameter a little less 
than the length of the snout ; interorbital space nearly twice 
as broad as the upper eyelid. Fingers depressed, dilated into 
large subtriangular disks; first finger shorter than second; 
subarticular tubercles very large and flat. Toes nearly en- 
tirely webbed, feebly dilated at the end ; a small, oval, flat, 
inner metatarsal tubercle, Thetibio-tarsal articulation hardly 
reaches the posteidor border of the eye. Skin smooth, or with 
small flat warts on the sides and hinder pai’t of the back. 
Brown above with symmetrical darker spots, some of which 
are edged with a pink line ; throat and lower surface of foot 
brown ; belly, groin, and lower hinder side of thighs yellowish 
(in spirit) ; vent in a large dark brown spot, separated from 
the dark colour of the back and thighs by a zone of the yel- 
lowish colour of the lower surface. Male with an internal 
subgular vocal sac. 

From snout to vent 39 millim. 

Two specimens, male and female. 

Bufo parvus. (PI. X. fig. 3.) 

Near B. Mporcatus^ with which it agrees in the disposition 
of the cranial ridges. Snout very short, truncate, projecting 
considerably beyond the mouth, the nostrils anterior to 
the vertical of the lower jaw ; the interorbital space as broad 
as, or a little broader than, the upper eyelid ; tympanum very 
distinct, vertically oval, close to the eye and two thirds to 
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three fourths the diameter of the latter. First finger extend- 
ing considerably beyond second ; toes hardly half-webbed, 
with simple subarticular tubercles ; two rather strong meta- 
tarsal tubercles ; no tarsal fold. The tarso-metatarsal articu- 
lation reaches between the eye and the end of the snout, the 
end of the snout, or even a little beyond. Upper surfaces rough 
with very prominent, conical, often spiny tubercles ; parotoids 
prominent, round or subtriangular, scarcely larger than the 
tympanum ; lower surfaces with round tubercles of unequal 
size. Brown above, with a few darker spots, and often with 
a few scattered irregular spots of a beautiful pink ; limbs with 
dark cross-bands ; lower surfaces spotted with brown ; throat 
brown in the males, which are provided with a subgular 
vocal sac and black asperities on the inner side of the two 
inner fingers. 

Numerous specimens, caught during the breeding- season. 
The largest male measures 41 millim. from snout to vent, 
the unique female 50. 

Bufo quadriporcatus. (PL X. fig. 4.) 

Intermediate between B, hiporcatus and B. galeatus, A 
straight, prominent, supraorbital ridge, continued into a short 
parietal 5 a strong and broad orbito-tympanic ridge continuous 
with the parotoid, which is prominent and compressed, ridge- 
like. Snout short, truncate, projecting far beyond the mouth ; 
canthus rostral is well-marked, loreal region nearly vertical ; 
interorbital space much broader than the upper eyelid ; tyra- 

f )anum very distinct, vertically oval, close to and nearly as 
arge as the eye. First finger extending considerably beyond 
second ; toes short, hardly half-webbed ; two moderate meta- 
tarsal tubercles ; no tarsal fold. The tarso-metatarsal articu- 
lation reaches the eye. Crown smooth, back with small 
warts, Parotoids much elongate ; the distance between their 
posterior extremity and the orbit equals the distance between 
the end of the snout and the extremity of the parietal crests. 
Pale brown above, whitish inferiorly ; a narrow dark line along 
the canthus rostralis and the parotoid ; limbs with dark cross- 
bands. 

A single specimen, apparently half-grown, 

Whilst describing the preceding Bttfbnes, I have reexamined 
a specimen of an allied species from Puerta Princesa, Philip- 
pine Islands, collected by Mr. Everett, which has been for 
some time in the Museum, but which I had put aside as a 
probably new species without being able to make up my mind 
to describe it. I now think the specimen may safely be made 
the type of a new species, to be named 
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Bufo philippinicus* (PI. X. fig 5.) 

Cranial ridges rather similar to those of B, liporcatus (cf, 
Bonl. Cat. Batr. Ecaud. p. 311, fig.) ; but the supraorbital 
ridge ending in a very short branch, directed inwards and 
distinct from the parietal, which is move thickened. Snout 
short, truncate ; cantlms rostralis prominent ; iutcrorbital 
space broader than the upper eyelid ; tympanum very distinct, 
vertically oval, smaller than the eye— the vertical diameter of 
the right side is 4-^- millim., of the left side 4 milHm,, and the 
horizontal diameter of the eye millim. First finger 
extending much beyond second ; toes half-wobbod, with simple 
subarticular tubercles ; no tarsal fold. The tarso-metatarsal 
articulation reaches the eye. Upper parts with small, conical, 
spiny tubercles ; parotoids oval, as long as their distance from 
the anterior border of the orbit. Olive above, with darker 
insuliform spots; cranial ridges reddish brown. 

The unique female specimen measures 75 millim. from 
snout to vent. 


XLIII . — On new Siluroid Fishes from the Andes of Columbia, 
By G. A. Boulenger. 

A SMALL collection of Fishes made by Mr. F. A. Simons in 
Columbia (locality not mentioned), and purchased a few years 
ago by the Trustees of the British Museum, consists of five 
species, viz . : — Trichomycierus dispar ^ Tsch. { 7 naculatii$^ 0.& 
V.), T, tcenia^ Ener, and the three novelties of which 
descriptions follow. 


Stygogenes Oueniheri, 

D. 1/6. A. 6. P. 1/9-10. V. 1/4. 

Head as broad as long, two sevenths of the total length 
(without caudal). Eyes very small, about one fourth the 
width of the mterorbital space, midway between the anterior 
nostril and the posterior border of the head. Barbel not quite 
halt riie length of the head. Dentition and labial folds as in 
b, Mumboldtn, A small rough spine to the adipose fin- 
sometimes another at the base of the caudal. Outer ray of 
each paired fin thickened, flexible, slightly prolonged, covered 
with small spines directed backwards; outer pectoral ray 
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longer than ventral, extending to the middle of the latter. 
Origin of the dorsal fin just behind the ventrals. Male with 
a long anal tube, and the posterior anal rays agglomerated 
and stiff. Pale olive-brown above, spotted or marbled with 
blackish brown. 

Eight specimens, the largest measuring 83 millim. 

Choetostomus setosus. 

D. 1 / 7 - 8 . A. 1/3. P. 1 / 6 . V. 1/5. L, lat. 25. 

Head large, much depressed, as long as broad, its length 
being one third of the total (without caudal) 5 occipital and 
nuchal regions flat. Eye small, its diameter one third the 
width of the iuteroibital space. Margin of the snout granu- 
lated, with short and fine bristles in the female and long and 
strong ones in the male ; interopercular spines numerous and 
strong, setiform, curved at their extremity, the hindermost 
the largest and measuring half the length of the snout. Scutes 
spiny, the spines being arranged in linos, not keeled; no 
distinct posthumeral ridge. Thorax and belly naked. Dorsal 
fin a little longer than high ; the anterior rays measure two 
thirds the length of the head ; the lengtli of its base is less 
than its distance from the caudal ; four or five scutes between 
the two dorsal fins. Caudal tin not forked, lower rays longest. 
The pectoral spine extends to beyond the base of the ventral, 
which extends to the anal. Eleven or twelve scutes between 
anal and caudal. Olive above, indistinctly spotted with 
darker ; fins yellowish, with round black spots ; lower parts 
uniform yellowish. 

Total length 120 millim. 

Two specimens, male and female. 


Trichomyoterm nigromaculatus, 

D. 8 . A. 6 , P.9. V.5. 

Head as broad as long, six and a half times in the total 
length. The depth of the body contained eight and a half 
times in the total length. Eye very small, one fourth the 
length of the snout, one third the width of the interorbital 
space. The nasal barbel extends to the occiput, the upper 
maxillary to the base of the pectoral. Opercular and inter- 
opercular prickles strong. Upper ray of the pectoral pro- 
longed into a short filament. Origin of the dorsal tin in the 
middle of the total length. Anal fin entirely behind the 
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dorsal, which is considerably behind the base of the ventrals. 
Caudal not forked. Pale brown above, with numerous black 
spots of unequal size. 

Total length 135 millim. 

Two specimens. 


XLIV. — On the Reproductive Elements of the Bpongida, 
By H. J. Cartek, F.R.S. &c. 

It is not necessary now to question whether the Spongida are 
propagated by male and female elements of generation, that 
is by spermatozoa and ova in the usual way, as so many 
have described and illustrated these elements in different 
species of the class, beginning as far back at least as 
1826, when Grant described and delineated the ova in Spongia 
panicea and S, papillaris^ now Ealichondria incrustans and 
H.panicea^ Bk. (Edinburgh New Phil. Journ. vol. ii. p. 127 
&c. pi. ii. fig. 26 &c.), and 1856, when Lieberkuhn de- 
scribed and illustrated the spermatozoa in Spongilla (Archiv 
f. Anat, u. Physiol. Heft i. p. 17, and Heft v. p. 600, Taf. 
sviii. figs. 9 and 10). But still it remains to be pointed out 
from what parts of the sponge these elements are respec- 
tively derived. 

Following the discoveries as they were made, let us first 
direct our attention to the ovum. 

By ovum I wish to be understood to mean that stage in 
which this element is chiefly characterized by the presence of 
the germinal vesicle ; the segmentary stage, that in which it 
-^s-dfiefly characterized by the absence of the germinal vesicle ; 
and the embryonic state, that in which it is chiefly character- 
ized by the addition of cilia or motory organs to the surface. 

At the earliest period in which I could detect the ovum (in 
Ealichondria hlularis) it was about 1 -3000th in. in dia- 
meter, which was thus but a little larger than the spongozoon 
(^‘Geissey’ or Kragenzell ” of the Germans) ,* while later 
on, that is when about 1000th in. in diameter, it presented all 
the characters of an unimpregnated sponge-ovum — that is, 
presenting the germinal vesicle and germinal spot surrounded 
by a polymorphic or amoeboid envelope, in which state it then 
appeared to me in the substance of the sponge (^Annals,’ 
1874, vol. xiY. pp. 329 and 350, pL sx. fig. 3, a-c). 

Now, as the monociliated spongozoon of the ampullaceous 
sac (a certain time after having been separated from its con- 
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nexions) retracts its cilium and bodily falls down into the form 
of a creeping amoeboid cell, the latter may be a spongozoon 
which, migrating in this form through tlie plastic substance of 
the sponge, carries about with it the ovum, and thus becomes 
one of the so4erined amoeboid ” or wandering cells of the 
sponge. Hence the origin of the ovum in one of these may 
be conjecturally explained. But this is not always the case, 
as will presently be seen, from which and additional instances 
of a similar kind we shall learn that, in form, location, and 
composition, the germinal elements of the sponge may vary 
more or less with the species to which they belong. 

After the ovum has gone through the segmentary stage it 
passes from its location in the substance of the sponge into the 
neighbouring excretory^ canal, where Grant, in 1826, de- 
scribed and represented it in Halichondria panioea^ Bk., in the 
following words ; — By examining the sponge carefully with 
the microscope we are surprised to find that many of the 
mature ova are now hanging by their tapering extremity from 
the parietes of the internal canals ” {op. et loo. oil. p. 129, pi, ii. 
fig, 26) ; all of which was verified in Tethea zetlandha^ Cart., 
in 1872 Annals,’ vol. ix, p. 426, pL xxii, figs. 14 and 15). 

After this the ovum, now in its embryonic state, gets out 
into the water through one of the vents on the surface of the 
parent sponge. 

In the Calcisponges the ovum is first seen in the substance 
which fills the interval between the chambers or arapullaceous 
sacs, that is, outside the latter ; passing afterwards, as it as- 
sumes the embiyonal form, into the chamber itself, and thence 
through the inner aperture of the chamber into the cavity of 
the cloaca, whence it finally issues through the orifice of 
this cavity, also into the water. 

Beturning to the ovum in the Carnosa or fleshy sponges, I 
fortunately have found among Mr. Wilson’s Australian 
specimens an ovigerous one of Ghondrosia spuroa^ viz. that 
to which I have alluded in the ^ Annals ’ of 1886 (vol. xviii, 
p, 274), and again in the present year (vol. xix. p. 288), in 
which the ova, of which there is a single one of considerable 
size in several of the ampullaceous sacs respectively, are not too 
small to escape being recognized, nor too large to have destroyed 
all trace of these sacs by having extended beyond their limits 
(see woodcut, p. 352) ; thus the sac, which is elliptical in form, 
averages 14-6000ths in, by ll-6000ths in. in its greatest dia- 
meters, and the ovum, which is also elliptical, 8-6000ths by 6- 
BOOOths in, in its greatest diameters; so that the latter is a little 
more than half the size of the former. Each ovum consists of a 
capsule closely applied to the sac of the granular yolk on one 
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side and on the other, or outside, in continuation with the beaks 
of the spongozoa (woodcut, d) ; while the germinal vesicle 
which is spherical, averages 2-’6000ths in. in diameter, and 
the germinal spot, which is circular and opaque, about 
l-6000thin. ; so that the interval between the ovum and outer 
border of the ampullaceous sac is filled up by the spongozoa (a). 

Now, when the ovigerous ])orlion of the sponge is torn to 
pieces for microscopic examination many of the ova become 
detached or separated, and then they arc seen to be fringed 
circumferentially with the filamentous remains of the beaks 
of the spongozoa, which, radiating from them all round, kept 
the ovum in position within the ampullaceous sac {d ) . 



Uy oTum as seen under deep focussing, in wliicb tlie spongozoa 
surrounding it are only visible j 6, ovum under loss deep focussing, in 
whicli the whole of the spongozoa coTeriiig the ovum como inlo view ; 
c, ovum in the cell of the ampullaceous sac without any spongozoa ; 
dy ovum out of the ampullaceous sac, showing the caphiile shreds 
of beaJis of spongozoa attached to it. 

There is no difficulty whatever in seeing all this clearly in 
a well-preserved specimen when the sections are thin and 
mounted in glycerine, especially when stained. 

Every ampullaceous sac on the inner portion of the sponge 
(where the ova are, as usual, chiefly developed) contuina a 
single ovum about the size mentioned, and on no occasion 
have I observed more than one, nor have 1 been able to clis- 
tingnish anything like a spermatoid development. 1 si ate 
this because hereafter I shall have to notice another a})eciuion 
of the same species in which there appears to be a spernuitoid 
development without any ova. 

It must therefore be inferred that in this instance the ovum 
is developd within the ampullaceous sac^ that it originated 
4ere, and that finally it would, in the embryonal state, find 
its way through the opening of the ampullaceous sac (which 
by that time, from the enlargement of the ovum, will probably 
have become totally effaced) into the excretory canah Thus 
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it is evident that at this stage, viz. when the ampullaceous 
sac and the ovum are seen together, the exact position of the 
latter can be easily determined. 

If, then, it be assumed that each spongozooii is the animal 
representative par excellence of the sponge (that is, that it 
contains both alimentary and reproductive organs), then it may 
be assumed that it possesses an ovary, and that the ovum 
originally comes from this source. It does not follow that all 
the ovicells of an ovary should be fertile or finally produce a 
new being if any, or that the whole of the spongozoa of the 
ampullaceous sac should, as in the present instance, be not 
called into requisition to produce a single ovum ; for Nature is 
by no means particular in these matters so long as she can 
effect her object in a single instance, that is, the reproduction 
even of a single being. 

With reference to the season during which the sponges in 
this country produce and ripen their ova, I can only state 
from actual observation that, in the Calcareous Sponge called 

Orantia ampressa,^^ this takes place between the months 
of March and .fune inclusively. In March the ova begin to 
appear, in Apiil they are very evident, in May all three stages, 
viz. ova, scgiiicntary, and embryonal, may be present, in June 
the embryonal form is abundant, and by the end of July they 
have left the parent in an effete and apparently exhausted 
state, after wliich I do not know what becomes of it. 

Thus, so far as Qrantia com^^ressa goes for this locality, I 
think the student may safely depend on these data, while 
during all this time a plentiful su])ply of the s})ccies may be 
obtained from little pools in the rocks, which often exist 
almost as high up as “ high-water mark therefore at any 
time between high and low water they are easily accessible. 

I cannot say so much for the calcareous sponges in this 
locality, as it was not luy purpose to follow the development 
of the ovum in them in the same way; but from having 
found so many siliceous sponges in an o vigorous condition 
about the month of August, I bhould say that this would be the 
best time to look for them also, although hundreds of speci- 
mens may be examined before meeting with one sponge that 
is ovigerous. 

Then, for the student who wishes to follow the reproductive 
process throughout, hoping perhaps that he may thus also 
sec the spermatozoa, it is not only necessary to find a speci- 
men in an ovigerous condition, but to know when the ova 
begin to appear and when they have passed into the embryo- 
nal state ready for exit in the species which may have been 
selected for observation. 
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Dr. Grant’s observations were made at Leith, in the Firth 
of Forth, during the months of October of one to that of March 
of the following year {op. et loc, cit.)^ and I have found ovi- 
gerous specimens of Isodictya simulans and Halichondria san^ 
guinea here in the month ot January. So that it is impos- 
sible to say in the present state of our knowledge whether 
the reproductive process in the marine sponges is confined to 
any particular season or period, or is going on throughout the 
year. 

Most of the sponges which were sent to me by Mr. Wilson 
from Port Phillip Heads,” on the south coast of Australia, 
were in an advanced ovigerous condition, in which the ger- 
minal vesicle was, for the most part, still visible, and these 
were dredged in the month of Januaiy, which corresponds to 
our summer. 

Now, from the marked characters of the ovum, its large size, 
and the long time it remains visible in the sponge before its 
exit, it is much easier to be seen than the almost infinitely 
smaller spermatozoon, which never grows beyond a certain 
size and then quickly disappears. 

I have already stated that Lieberkuhn discovered the sper- 
matozoa of the sponge in 1856, which was just thirty years 
after Grant had discovered the ova in Halichondria panicea 
&c., since which many have described and delineated them in 
different sponges, to wit; — Hackel in Calcispongice^ in 1871 (1) 
Eimer in a species of Reniera^ in 1872 (2) ; F. E. Schulze in 
Ealisarca hhularis^ in 1877 (3) ; Metschnikoff in Halisarca 
Dujardini^ in 1879 (4) ; Keller in his Chalmula fertiUs^ also 
in 1879 (5) ; and Pol^jaeff in Sycandra raplianus^ in 1882 
(6). While Lieberkuhn, Schulze, Metschnikoff, and Poldjaeff 
respectively have delineated the spermatozoa (in abundance) 
within the spermatoa” t? separately out of them, so that 
in these instances we have representations of them in both 
conditions. 

But although both Schulze and Pol^jaeff have kindly 
furnished me with admirable preparations of them while 

♦ (1) Jenaiseke Zeitsclirift f. Med. &c., Bd. vi. p. 644. 

(2) Arckiv f. mikroskop. Anat. Bd. Tiii. Heft 2, p. 283 . 

(3) Zeitsekrift f. wiss. Zoologie, Bd. xsyiii. p. 24, and Taf. iii. figs, 17 
and 18. 

f4) Jh. Bd, xxdi. p. 352, Taf. xx. figs. 2, a, b, c. 

(5) 25. Bd. xxxiii. p. 330, Taf. xviii. figs. 5 and 0. 

(6) Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss., matk.-naturw. Ciasse, Bd. Ixxxyi. 
Abtk. 1, 1882, p. 276 &c. Taf. i. & ii,, Nov. Heft. 

t Spermatoai **Tke nucleated cell in wkick the spermatozoa are 
developed’* (Oicen). Ap. Pascoe, < Zoological Classification,’ p. 298, 
Glossary, 2nd ed. 
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within the spermatoa ’’ (the former in Halisarca lolularis in 
1877, and the latter in Sycandraraphanus in 1883), I cannot, 
in my spirit-preserved specimens of ovigerous sponges (some 
of which were taken off the rocks at this place), where they 
appear to he present, he satisfied that they are so ; nor do I 
think, without seeing them in their living state in motion^ it 
would he possible almost under any circumstances in their 
separate state, that is out of the “ spermatoa,” to find them ; 
for even when two or three only are left within the sperma- 
toon, a microscopic power, according toPoldjaeff, of from 800 
to 1500 diameters is required for this purpose. 

In both Schulze^s and Pol^jaeff’s preparations, which con- 
sist of microscopic slices stained and mounted on glass 
slides, the spermatozoa are evident where all together in 
the spermatoa ; ” but the spermatoa ” not only vary in 
size in different species, hut also in the same specimen, while 
the form of the head of the spermatozoon also differs — cir- 
cumstances to which I have already alluded, in order that the 
student should not expect everything to be exactly alike in 
every instance. 

Thus in Halisarca lolularis the spermatoa ” on Prof. 
Schulze’s slide vary under 15-6000tlis inch in diameter, 
while on Dr. Polejaeff’s (viz. in Sycandra raphanus) they do 
not exceed 5-6000ths. 

Again, the head of the spermatozoon in Spongilla^ as represen- 
ted by Lieberkiihn, is oval, acuminated backwards or towards 
the tail. That of Sycortis gimdrangulata {Chrantia ciliata. 
Bk.), according to H^ckel, is elliptical, acuminated at each end 
(‘ Die Kalkschwamme,’ Atlas, Taf. xlviii. fig. 7). Those 
which I saw in July 1870 in Microciona^ atrosanguinea^ BL, 
under a power of from 3 to 600 diameters (described in the 
^ Annals,’ vol. vi. p. 339, but not figured until 1874, vol. xiv. 
pL X. figs. 17-20), were flask-shaped, with the acuminated end 
anteriorly, very like those represented by Eimer in 1872 ; 
while two of those delineated by Schulze in Halisarca lohu- 
laris have hammer-shaped heads — that is, the head is ovoid, 
but applied to the tail transversely; and in Pol5jaeff’s 
delineations from Sycandra raphanus they are spherical. 

How far the shape of the head of the spermatozoon may 
be polymorphic, and therefore vary in form according to cir- 
cumstances, even in the same species or specimen, I am unable 
to say, so would not lay much stress on these differences ; 
while, whatever the shape may be, each appears to be furnished 
with a single liglit- refracting globule or nucleus. 

As the spermatozoa are developed in a nucleated cell, viz. 
the “ spermatoon,” they may sometimes be in a preliminary 
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stage or small form, when they could not be distinguished 
from common granules, and then the “ spermatoa ” might 
be confounded with the early stage of the ovum itself;^ while 
in the Calcisponges they might be thus confounded with the 
large cells of the embryo or larva, when these have become 
separated from that body; or, indeed, with the nucleated 
granuliferous cells in the advanced segmentary stage of the 
ovum generally, that is the yolk-cells, when the latter have 
become extravasated by the bursting of tlic ovum. 

Again, the only means of distinguishing the spermatoon ’’ 
in the sponges where it approaches in size tliat of the ampul- 
laccous sacs is by the relative smallness of the spermatic 
granules in the former and their want of definite arrangement, 
which makes them look as if they were heaped together indis- 
criminately ; hence probably the German term Sperma- 
klumpen.” In this size and state also the spermatoon ” may 
be easily confounded witli the enlarged ovum, whose glistening 
spherical yolk-granules at this period very much resemble tliose 
of spermatozoa, especially if the germinal vesicle be hidden 
or has just disappeared. 

Lastly, in the living state their presence in a matured con- 
dition is so transient that, connected with the chance of their 
being present at all with this transitory condition, many 
specimens might have to be examined before they aie met 
with, that is between the time of their being eliminated 
in a matured state and their passage into the ovum ; while 
the crucial test after all, viz. that of seeing them applied 
to the ovum itself, has only been witnessed and represented 
by one person, viz. Pi of. Hackel {op. cit. Atlas, Taf. xlviii. 
fig. 6, Sycortis quadrangulata'=^ Qranfia cUlafa^ Bk.). 

I have above stated that, in the ovigerous specimen of 
Cliondroaia apurca (which must now be regarded as my 
^^ffalisarca reticulata ” in the Supplement’’ to Mr. Wilson’s 
•sponges, ^Annals,’ 1886, vol. xviii. p. 274), I could find 
nothing but ova, that is, no spermatoid development; but the 
opposite is the case in another specimen, where there appear 
to be a gi'^eat number of spermatoa ” and 7io ova. These 
cells are spherical and about 2-GOOOths inch in diameter, thus 
distinctly contrasting in size with the spongozoa of tlic neigh- 
bouring ampullaceous sacs from the suuillness of the latter, 
while there is notliing else present of this kind witli which 
they could be confounded. In some instances they arc dis- 
tinctly nucleated and in others as distinctly filled with sharply- 
defined, small, opaque, spherical granules, all of which are 
about the same size. If this development is spermatic, then 
the specimen must be viewed as producing the male elements 
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only of the species ; but whether this is accidental or indica- 
tive of a dioecious nature I cannot say j and, after all, it may 
be nothing but the glary bodies ” of Ghondrosia tinged with 
the dye (Hyde’s violet ink) of the preparation. 

It would not be right to leave this subject without referring 
to the additional elements of reproduction in the freshwater 
sponges which have been called gemmules.” 

I need not enter now into the structure of these so-called 
seed-like bodies,” nor the development of the sponge from 
them, as this has been done elsewhere, but would, en passant^ 
observe that while Lieberkiihn was chiefly engaged with the 
ovular development of Spongilla from the River Spree in 
1866 at Berlin, I was almost exclusively engaged with that 
of the gemmule at Bombay, simply because I never, to my 
knowledge, saw an ovum in any stage in any Bombay 8pon^ 
gilla^ although I often sought for it, being desirous of seeing 
the swarm-spore or embryo so satisfactorily described and 
delineated by Lieberkiihn. 

As regards the origin of the gemmule, no more is known 
than of that of the ovum in the marine sponges. All that I 
can state of it from actual observation in the living sponge 
was published long ago, viz. in 1849, and nothing of this 
kind, I believe, has been done since. It is as follows : — At 
the earliest period of development in which I have recognized 
the seed-like body it has been composed of a number of cells 
united together in a globular or ovoid mass (according to the 
species) by an intercellular substance similar to that just 
described mucilaginous ’] . In this state, apparently with- 
out any capsule and about half the size of the fully-developed 
seed-like body, it seems to lie free in a cavity formed by a 
condensation of the common structure of the sponge immedi- 
ately surrounding it. The cells of which it is now composed 
appear to differ only from those of the fully-developed sponge- 
cell in being smaller, in the colourless state of their germs, 
and in the absence of hyaline vesicles ; in all other respects 
they closely resemble the sponge-cells, possessing also a like 
but more limited power of motion ” (^ Annals,’ 1849, vol. iv^ 
p. 87). These cells and those composing the “ condensation 
of the common structure of the sponge ” were not illustrated 
till 1856 {ib, vol. xviii. ;^L vi. figs. 41 and 42), when all that 
is stated of them that is of consequence here is in the Explan- 
ation of the Plates ” {ib, p. 245), viz. as follows : — 

“ Pig. 41. Ovibearing sponge-cell, still pol;j^morphic, from 
the seed- like body at an early period, viz. before the capsule 
is formed. Spherical form l-700th inch in diameter.” 

Ann, <& Mag, N', Hist, Ser. 5. VoL xix. 25 
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By “ ovibearing ’’ here is meant the germs ” which this 
cell contains. I had never seen a genuine sponge ovum at 
that time. 

Fig. 42. Form of a sponge-cell which exists in a layer 
around the young uncapsuled seed-llke body.” 

By a reference to the illustrations it will be seen that the 
two cells, so far as their contents go, are remarkably different. 
And it is worthy of remark that a similar cell to that of 
^^no. 42 ” (charged with granules and a small nucleus), also 
in plurality, forms a capsular layer around each ovum in some 
if not all the marine sponges — at all events in Darioinella and 
Dendrilla rosea* 

Now these observations, which were carefully made at a 
time when I was much more able to pursue such investiga- 
tions tlian I am at present, I believe to be correct, and there- 
fore quite as good now as ever they were. But they do not 
lead us a bit further back to the origin of the seed-like body 
than the earliest state in which the ovum has been recognized 
leads us back to its origin. And even if we could trace back 
the seed-like body to a single cell no larger than the ovum at 
this period, the resemblances probably would be so great that 
it would be impossible to say whether it would develop into 
a gemmule or into an embryo. 

Up to this time we neither know what relation the first 
cell of the seed-like body bears to the genuine ovum, nor 
whence either ovum, spermatozoon, or gemmule respectively 
are originally derived. 

If the spongozoon be identical with the free, solitary, flagel- 
lated infusorium Qodosiga^ as first supposed by James-Clark 
(Mem. Boston Soc, Nat. Hist. 1867, vol. i. pt. 3, pp. 19 and 
20, pi. ix. figs. 40-44, pi. x. fig. 64), then, by assuming that 
CMosiga possesses the organs which produce the elements of 
sexual reproduction, the like may be conceived of the spongo- 
aoon, in which case these elements in the Spongida might 
originate in the same way. But all this remains to be proved, 
and without proof assumptions are but vague aspirations. 

As regards the comparative size of the matured ovum 
(that is, the embryo) and the gemmule respectively, I find 
that this varies almost always with the species, as well as 
in the same specimen. Thus the largest embryo that I have 
seen in the marine sponges is that of Stelospongus fialelli- 
formis^ Cart., one of Mr. Wilson’s ovigerous specimens from 

Port Phillip Heads,” on the south coast of Australia, where 
it is spherical and one sixth of an inch in diameter ; whilst the 
largest gemmule that I have seen is that of the freshwater 
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sponge Formula [Sjpongilla) Brow nit , Bk., from tlie river 
Amazon, which averages l“28th inch. Hence the former in 
size looks like a small pea and the latter like a pin’s head. But 
the size generally of the matured ovum in the marine sponges 
much exceeds that of the gemmule in the freshwater sponges, 
while both are equally abundant when present in their respec- 
tive species although it is seldom that an ovigerous specimen 
is found among the former, while I hardly ever found one of 
the latter without gemmules. 

Generally, too, the ova are largest in their matured forms in 
the Psammonemata or so-called “ Horny Sponges,” and when 
one of the size mentioned, after having been preserved in 
spirit for some time, is cut in two, its contents present them- 
selves in the form of a firm, transparent, jelly-like substance 
charged with granuliferous cells. These cells, which are spheri- 
cal, may be of two sizes, viz. one, the largest, 20-6000ths inch 
in diameter, and the other, or small one, from 2 to 3-6000ths. 
The former consists of a very delicate, transparent, spherical 
membrane (Peflfete), filled with the latter, which in their turn are 
nucleated, more or less opaque, and filled with light-refracting 
granules. The capsule of the ovum in this condition and size 
is colourless, translucent, and very tough ; and in the sponge 
which I have described under the name of Qeelongia vasi'- 
formis it was found in many instances to be budding out from 
the circumference in three or more places into short processes 
which, viewed under the microscope, presented all the charac- 
ters of amber-coloured, horny, laminar, genuine fibre ; but on 
account of this development having taken place in the body 
of the parent, I considered it “ abnormal,” and therefore have 
described it under this heading (^Annals,’ 1885, voL xv. 
p. 308). 

I find also a similar development of large and small colls 
(? mother and daughter) in an advanced state of the ovum in 
Halichondria sangumea^ and therefore it is probably only the 
result of yolk-cell division in all. 

But, again, it is worthy of remark that it is closely analogous 
to the contents of the seed-like body or gemmule Annals,’ 
1849, vol. iv. pi, iii. fig, 6, a, &, h), wherein the large, trans- 
parent, membranous, delicate spherical cells are filled with 
small, compressed, transparent ones of different sizes mixed 
with a great number of free granules, instead of small, 
spherical, nucleated cells, rendered more or less opaque by their 
granular contents, as in the advanced state of yolk-cell divi- 
sion in the ovum. Indeed the similarity is so great and the 
subsequent development of sponge-structure, both from the 
embryo and the gemmule, so much alike, that one is inclined 

25 ^ 
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to regard the two as identical* What relationj then^ does the 
ovum bear to the gem mule ? 

Finding a long time ago, viz. in 18o9, that the seed-like 
body of Spongilla and the so-called winter egg ’’ 
Brjozoa were so much alike (^Annals/ vol. iii. p. 331, pi. viii.), 
I have been induced latterly to use the term statoblast ” for 
the seed-like body or gemmule, but have not introduced it 
here, as the latter terms are most generally understood. 

I have also omitted to allude to the peculiarities in the 
ovigerous reproduction of Suierites domuncula (and there may 
be many others which have not come under my notice), 
in which the ova are deposited about the summit of a small 
conical shell apparently enclosed by the sponge for this pur- 
pose, in the form of yellow, corneous, spherical capsules 
possessing a distinct and beautiful structure, preferring rather 
to direct the reader’s attention to my illustrated description 
of this (^Annals,’ vol, xii. 1883, p. 30) than to confuse him 
with unnecessary detail, as I have already stated at the 
commencement generally that neither the form, nor the^ loca- 
tion, nor the composition of the elements of reproduction in 
the Spongida are exactly the same in all species. 


P,S. — Having had to consult Keller’s excellent memoir 
the Organization and Development of the Chalinida ” while 
writing the above, I find that what I have stated of the 
position and form of the ampullaceous sac &c. in the ^ Annals ’ 
for March last (p. 209) is amply confirmed by Keller’s deline- 
ation of the structure of his Ohalinula fertilis (Zeitschrift 
f. wiss. Zoologie, Bd. xxxiii. Taf. xviii- fig. 1). 


XLV, — Descriptions of new Species of Papilionidm, Pieridm, 
and Lyc^nidse. By W. F. Kirbt, F.E.S. 

In the present paper^ I give descriptions of one Papilio from 
New Guinea, two Pieriaae from South America, and sixteen 
Lyemnidse from Africa. The tailless African Lyesenidge are 
but little known ; and I have ventured to propose two new 
genera for some of the species here described. Figures of 
most of the species described in the present paper will probably 
appear at a later period. The types are all contained in the 
collection of Mr. Henley Grose Smith. 
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Papilio hicolor. 

Exp. al. circa 4^ in. 

Black ; eyes partly surrounded witli white ; incisions white : 
fore wings with a white band at three fourths of their length, 
extending from the costa to two fifths of the width of the 
wing, and composed of a series of linear or subbifid stripes : 
hind wings tailed, with a broad white band of a slightly 
creamy or greenish shade, commencing on the outer half of 
the costa, which it nearly covers in the male, though narrower 
at this point in the female ; it is then indented within in the 
male, and curved outwards towards the cell in the female ; 
basally it covers the extremity of the cell, and then curves 
towards the anal angle, before reaching which it ceases ; on 
the outer side this pale band is gi-eatly indented, especially on 
its upper portion. On the undersurface of the fore wings the 
series of subapical stripes extending from the costa arc larger 
and more numerous, but, except the basal part of the upper 
ones, consist only of grey dusting : the pale band on the hind 
wings is reduced to five white spots running from the costa, 
corresponding to the outer part of the band ; the first and last 
are simply lunules, and the three middle ones are deeply 
indented on the outside, and are followed by blue dusting ; 
towards the anal angle are two yellow spots, that nearest the 
base rounded, and that beyond the white spot in the anal 
incision linear ; in the female there is also a submargiual row 
of linear yellow spots on the under surface of the hind wings. 

Hah. jNew Guinea, 


Daptonura Umhata. 

$ . Exp, al. 2 in. 

"White ; fore wings dusted with ashy at the base and along 
the costal third, beyond which the costa, which is narrowly 
black from the base, becomes more distinctly so ; the hind 
margin is moderately broadly brown, most broadly on tiie 
costa ; opposite the middle of the hind margin is a long shallow 
excavation into the white, and the brown border is again slightly 
continued along the inner margin at the anal angle : hind 
wings with a narrower ashy border, not indented externally 
and hardly extending either to the tip or anal angle. Under- 
side white, immaculate : hind wings a little yellowish, Club 
of the antennas tipped with yellow. 

Hah. Ecuador, 

Allied to Pteris iloire^ Godart. 
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Pieris sulflavescens, 

$ . Exp. al. 2i in. 

White, dusted with bluish grey at the base and on ^ the 
basal part of the cell of the fore wings 5 the costa of fore wings 
narrowly and the hind margin broadly blackish, and twice 
broadly indented with white : hind wings white, with a black 
border slightly extending along the nervures, and ceasing 
before the anal angle ; fringe white. Fore wings beneath as 
above, but the costa narrowly yellow, and the inner and lower 
part of the black border only present, the tip being obliquely 
yellowish, divided by the black nervures, and shading into 
whitish internally : hind wings buff-yellow, with narrow 
black veins (except the discocellular nervule), and slightly 
marked with orange at the base. 

Hah. New Granada. 

Allied to P. tovaria^ Feld., and hardly distinguishable on 
the upperside. 


Lipiena parm. 

Exp. al. IJ in. 

Wings brown along the margins and the costa of fore wings, 
red at the base for half their length on the fore wings below 
the cell in the male, and partly including the cell in the female 
(in which there is a notch in the middle of the front edge of 
the red colouring) ^ and for two thirds of their length on the 
hind wings. Under surface of female yellow: fore wings 
red in the same place as above; two black stripes on the 
costa running down to the cell, and marked outside with 
white before the end of the cell, where stands a large black 
spot, bordered with white before and behind, followed by an 
irregular series of about five black white-bordered spots 
running towards the anal angle ; hind margins of both wings 
with a row of black spots marked within with white dashes ; 
on the basal half of the hind wings are several large black 
spots, partly bordered with white, and (except those close to 
the base) arranged in two irregular rows. In the male the 
ground-colour is less defined and the spots are larger and 
, more irregular, the spot at the end of the cell of the fore wings 
and the band beyond being suffused into one large irregular 
blotch. 

Hah. Cameroons. 

The smallest described species, not nearly allied to any 
other. 
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Larinopoda varipes. 

Expands 1 ^ in. 

White : fore wings, with the costa, tip, and hind margin 
blackish brown ; costal border with a rounded projection just 
above the cell, and shortly aftei'wards passing into the mar- 
ginal border, which occupies the apical third of the wing, 
but rapidly narrows, becoming very narrow and ceasing at 
the anal angle ; its inner edge is a little irregular, especially 
towards the costa and anal angle : hind wings with a narrow, 
ill-defined, blackish hind-marginal border, commencing below 
the tip. Underside : fore wings with a black basal streak on 
the costa, projecting downwards above the extremity of the 
cell, where it ceases ; apical and hind-marginal border ashy 
grey rather than black, and narrower than above, hardly 
reaching the anal angle : hind wings with a narrow ashy -grey 
border, longer and better defined than above, and with three 
conspicuous round black spots — one near the end of the cell, 
one between this and the inner margin below the origin of the 
lower branch of the submedian nervure, and a third near the 
tip between the first two branches of the median neiwure. 
Legs reddish, the tips of the tibiae, and the greater part of the 
tarsi, black. 

Hob. Ashanti. 


Tingra maculata, 

Exp. al. l|-li in. 

White, tinged with tawny yellow at the base : fore wfngsr 
with the tip ashy, marked with three white spots on the costal 
margin and three on the hind margin, and followed by three 
ashy spots (nearly confluent with the dark tip in the male) 
before the anal angle ; four dark spots in the cell, the second 
transverse, the fourth at the end of the cell, rather widely 
separated from the others ; above the cell are two or three 
more spots, alternating with those in it, and below the cell is 
a large spot near its extremity and sometimes a smaller one 
nearer the base : hind wings with seven submarginal spots — 
a spot at the end of the cell, and sometimes another obliquely 
below it, and a third above the middle of the cell. Under 
surface similar, with a double row of submarginal spots on 
the fore wings, and in the male on the hind wings also. 

Hah, Cameroons. 

Differs from T, abraxas in the double submarginal row of 
spots on the underside of the fore wings. 

The insect figured by Hewitson (Ex. Butt, iii., Pentila and 
Liptena^ f. 1) as a variety of the female of Pentila {Tingra) 
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tTo^icaliSj Boisd.j is another allied species^ and may be called 
21 Hewitsonii, 

Tingra torrida. 

Exp. al. If in. 

White, tinged with orange towards the base : fore wings 
with the tip ashy, and two brown spots below it on the hind 
margin ; a brown spot at the end of the cell on all the wings : 
hind wings with six marginal brown spots. Underside 
similar ; fore wings with a second spot at half the length of 
the cell, the apex not ashy, but the hind margin with six 
spots, preceded at the end of the costa by three linear ones. 

Hah. Gaboon. 

Closely allied to T. abraxas^ Doubl. 

Pentila evanescens. 

Expands 1 inch 3 lines. 

Yellowish white, shading into tawny yellow towards the 
hind margins : the costa of the fore wings narrowly edged 
with black, rather more broadly for the last fourth of its 
length before the tip ; the upper half of the hind margin of 
the fore wdngs and the hind margin of the hind wings from 
the middle to the anal angle very narrowly edged with black. 
Underside uniform dull yellowish white, the hind margins a 
little yellower and the fringes tawny yellow, edged within 
with a dull brown line ; an obscure tawny spot at the end of 
the cell on the fore wings. 

Hab. Oameroons. 

A very obscure species, somewhat resembling a small pale 
CcmonympJia in appearance. 

Genus Teeiomima, 

Upper median nervure five-branched, third branch emitted 
beyond the end of the cell ; palpi rather long, ascending. 

Type T. sulmunctata. 

The species 1 have placed together under this heading agree 
in neuration, but diflfer somewhat in the length and texture of 
the wings. In the type they are almost entire, while in 
T. erastusj Hew., &c. they ai’e visibly scalloped ; but the gap 
is partially bridged over by other species. 

Allied to Lzptena &c. 

Teriomima subpunctata. 

Expands 1 inch 1 line. 

White, costa blackish at the immediate base ; tip blackish 
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for one third of the costal length, and for the upper two thirds 
of the length of the hind margin ; two brown spots (one at the 
anal angle) below. Under surface thickly spotted with brown : 
fore wings with one spot in the cell and two at the extremity : a 
TOW along the costa, and two submarginal rows from the costa, 
the outermost consisting of six small spots, but not extending 
to the anal angle, and the innermost slightly oblique and con- 
sisting of four larger spots : hind wings with two submarginal 
rows of spots, most of which are linear, and many spots nearer 
the base, which might be regarded as forming two or three 
irregular rows, the most conspicuous being two in the cell, 
and a large irregular one marked with white in the centre, 
which stands second from the costa. 

Hoh, West Africa (?). 

Teriomima puella. 

Expands 1 inch 1 line. 

Tawny yellow : fore wings with a black costal streak at 
the base, three costal spots beyond, and the tip black for 
the apical fourth, then rather irregularly naiTOwing along 
the hind margin, and disappearing before the anal angle. 
Underside of fore wings tawny yellow, with four spots on 
the costa towards the base, followed by a black stripe run- 
ning downwards and outwards but ceasing at one third of 
the width of the wing ; beyond this is another costal spot, 
and an interrupted black line on the upper half of the hind 
margin. Hind wings paler tawny, the fringes with indistinct 
linear spots, the centre with eight spots, the centre one at the 
end of the cell, and the remainder forming nearly a circle 
round it, two on the costa, one in the cell near the base, and 
the other four curving round near the inner margin and the 
lower part of the hind margin. 

Mah West Africa. 


Teriomima tenera. 

Expands 1 inch 1 line. 

Wings yellow ; fore wings with the costa narrowly but 
very distinctly irrorated with black and yellow ; the tip from 
two thirds of the length of the costa broadly black, the colour 
sloping outwards and then curving round the hind margin 
moderately broadly, but ceasing just before reaching the anal 
angle, which is marked with a black dot : hind wings with 
seven marginal spots at the extremity of the nervules. 
Underside : fore wings, costa irrorated with black at the base* 
then with four small black spots on the nervules between 
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the middle and a larger black spot at the tip, followed by 
small elongated black spots on the hind margin, on the ner- 
vales, which are nearly connected ; a conspicuous black spot 
at the end of the cell : hind wings with no spot in the cell, 
but with a black spot at the tip, followed by five marginal 
spots at the extremities of the nervules, larger, more separated, 
and better defined than on the fore wings. Antennse black, 
very narrowly ringed with white. 

Hah, Gaboon, 


Teriomima similis* 

Expands 1 inch. 

Yellow, fore wings with the tip and hind margin rather 
broadly black : hind wings with the hind margin from below 
the subcostal nervure with a moderately broad black border. 
Underside rather paler, the costa and liind margin irrorated 
with black, forming indistinct spots at the extremities of the 
nervures, most conspicuous towards the tip of the fore wings 
and on the hind wings ; there are more conspicuous black 
dots at the end of all the cells, and the costal area, the 
cell of the fore wings, and the greater part of the hind wings 
are marked with scattered black scales. Antennae black, 
annulated with white. 

Rah. Ashanti. 


Teriomima erasmus. 

Exp. al. inch, 

• Yellow, more intense towards the base : fore wings with 
the costa black, and irrorated with blackish at the base and over 
the basal and upper part of the cell j the tip and hind margin 
black, the latter strongly bidentate : hind wings with a broad 
black marginal band, slightly angulated, but not indented 
within. Undersurface pale yellow, flushed with orange towards 
the costa to the end of the cell on the hind wings, and consider- 
ably beyond it on the fore wings : fore wings with the costa 
sparingly irrorated with black, a large black spot at the tip 
and anal angle, and three other spots- on the hind margin 
between : hind wings with six black spots on the hind margin, 
that at the tip larger, and that at the anal angle smaller than 
the others. 

Eah. Angelo. 

Allied to Pieris erastus^ Hew- 

Teriomima flmeola. 

Yery similar to T. erastus^ Hew,, but the male of a deeper 
yellow, especially at the base ; the band of the fore wings is 
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much less deeply indented with the ground-colour, and the 
spots of the hind wings are either separate or all connected in 
the male ; and in the female, which is paler, the hand is 
entirely connected, except that the spot at the anal angle is 
a little irregular. Under surface as in T. erastus^ hut the 
orange extends over most of the cell in tlic male, and the 
black marginal markings of the upperside are visible in 
sulphur-yellow in the male. 

Ilah. Ashanti and Cameroons. 

Teriomima dispar, 

Exp. al. IJ inch. 

. Dark brown, fringes grey, underside paler brown, with 
three obsolete reddish- grey stripes in the cell, some obsolete 
pale dots towards the costa, and a still more indistinct double 
row of submarginal dots: hind wings with a rod sub- 
macular band across the middl^ two rows of less distinct 
reddish spots nearer the base, and a double row of very indis- 
tinct submarginal markings. 

? . Brown ; fore wings with a tawny stripe commencing 
just beyond the cell and widening towards the hind margin, 
which it does not quite reach. Under surface nearly as in 
the male, but with the markings much better defined, and the 
band of the fore wings reproduced, but paler. 

Hob. Cameroons ( S ) ^^-^d Ashanti ( $ ) . 

The insects here described as sexes may prove to be dis- 
tinct when more specimens are received. They have some 
resemblance to Lucia emperamusj Snell. 

Teriomima (?) Hildegarda* 

Exp. al. 1 inch. 

Tawny : hind margins and tip of fore wings rather broadly 
brown, between which and the cell are four brown transverse 
stripes on the costa ; they are partly connected, and below 
the third is a black spot at the end of the short cell. Under- 
side of fore wings reddish (paler on the inner margin), with 
four anastomosing leaden-brown bands running from the costa 
near the base, not extending much below the cell; towards 
the tips are two oblique anastomosing bands, branching to the 
fringes, ^ which are also brown : hind wings brown, with 
about six rows of nearly connected red spots. 

Hob, Ashanti. 

Allied to Liptena aslanga (sic), Trimen. 

Genus CiteinophilI. 

Allied to Teriomima, Upper median nervure six-branched ; 
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first branch emitted at the end of the cell, the second some 
distance beyond, diyiding into three very short branches at the 
extremity, the lowest reaching the tip. 

Type G, marginalis, 

Gitrinophila marginalis, 

Exp. al. 11 lines. 

Lemon-yellow ; the costa and hind margins broadly black ; 
at the base of fore wings the black covers even the cell, 
but leaves its lower and outer half free ; at the extremity of 
the cell the black descends along the discocellular, forming a 
small tooth ; inner margin of hind wings irrorated w ith black. 
Underside paler yellow : fore wings with the costa indistinctly 
spotted with brown on the nervules, a small black dot at the 
upper angle of the cell, and the hind margin narrowly black : 
hind wings with a black dot on the subcostal nervure just 
before the end of the cell, and a smaller one between this and 
the inner margin below the cell ; the rest of the wing is indis- 
tinctly irroiuted with scattered black scales ; hind margin with 
small black irregular spots on the nervules, becoming con- 
tinuous beyond the middle, but again inteiTupted before the 
last spot at the anal angle. Antennae ringed with white. 

jSa5. Ashanti. 

Gitrinopkila Umbata. 

Closely allied to 0, marginalise but rather larger and the 
wrings rather more rounded j the upperside is of a more 
orange-yellow, with the borders broader, blacker, and a little 
more irregular. Under surface paler than above : fore wings 
with the costa narrowly and irregularly black, a large square 
spot at the end of the cell, and the tip marked with a square 
black spot continuous with a slightly irregular and submacular 
marginal band sparingly dusted with yellow and continued 
nari’owly to the anal angle : hind wings with a similar band, 
commencing with an irregular blotch at the tip and narrowly 
continued to just within the anal angle. Abdomen yellow 
(black above in G. marginalis), 

Cameroons. 


Lucia (?) irunnea* 

Exp. al. 1 inch. 

$ (?). Brown, an obsolete pale curved stripe running across 

both wings at two thirds of their length, and expanding on 
the inner margin into a lai'ge yellow spot. Underside much 
paler, the band yellowdsh grey, narrow and curved on the 
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fore wings, nearly straight and uniformly broad on the hind 
wings ; there is also a submarginal row of obsolete blackish 
spots indistinctly bordered with yellowish grey on both sides 
on all the wings beneath. 

Hob. West Africa (?). 


XL VI . — Description of two new Species Danainse. 

By H. Grose Smith. 

Mangalisa timorica. 

Female . — Upperside. Brown. Anterior wings with a sub- 
marginal row of small spots, two subcostal spots, beneath 
which are two elongated spots, the upper one less than half 
the length of the lower, below which between the dtscoidal 
nervules is a small lunular spot ; beneath the first, second, 
and third median nervules are three elongated quadrate spots 
divided by the nervules : all the spots pale yellow and trans- 
parent. Posterior wings with a submarginal row of spots, 
the space between the costa and the cell as far as the first 
subcostal nervule, a small spot below the latter, the cell and 
two spots beyona it, and the basal two thirds of the space 
beneath the cell intersected by the brown nervules pale trans- 
parent yellow. 

Underside. Same as above but paler. 

Exp. 2| inches. 

Habitats Timor {Forbes ) , In the collection of H. Grose 
Smith. 

In shape resembles tytia^ but the wings are narrower, and 
it is much smaller than any of this group. 

Amauris bulbifera. 

Differs on the anterior wings from damocles and hecate in 
having a large bulb-shaped spot with a neck elongated to the 
central band, situated between the second discoidal nervule and 
the first median nervule ; the central baud is larger, and botli 
wings are broader and rounder than in either of the above- 
named species. The posterior wings in the male brown, 
somewhat lighter towards the base ; in the female the basal 
portion is white. 

On the underside is a submarginal regular row of seven 
white spots, the uppermost beneath the first subcostal nervule, 
and the lowest beneath the first median nervule. 

Exp. 3§ inches. 

Habitat. Oameroons ; in the collection of H. Grose Simth, 

Two specimens only, male and female. 
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XLVIL — Descriptions of some new Genera and Species of 
Curculionidce^ mostly Asiatic. — Part III. By FRANCIS P. 
Pascoe, F.L.S. &c. 


[Plate XI.] 


BSACHYDEBINiB. 

Astycus scmtillans. 

OTIOBHYNCHIN-ffl. 

Epizorus, n. g. 

Simpsoni. 

HrLOBIINjB. 

Dinichus, n, g. 

terreus. 

Amalactin-®. 

Exarcus, n. g. 

Hearseyi. 

Oamptobhinin®. 
Camptorbinus tuibatus. 


Calandbin®. 

Otidognatbus comptus. 

celatus. 

Ommatolampus stigma.^ 
Spbenocorynus meleagris. 

rufescens. 

conformis. 

oceHatus. 

Cercidocerus heros. 
Eugnoristus tristis. 
Nassopliasis pictipes. 
Neoxides, n. g. 

bilineatus. 

Laogenia laticoUis. 
Tyudides luctuosus. 

SiPALiN®. 
Ebina Meldolae, 


Astycus sointillans. 

A. oblongus, niger, nitidus ; rostro trisulcato ; prothorace ad latera 
elytrisque squamis aureo-Tiridibus inter granules numerosos ad- 
spersis. Long. 7 lin. 

Hob. Sumatra. 

Oblong, black, shining, the prothorax and elytra closely 
covered with minute granules, between them — except on the 
disk of the former — small brilliant golden-green scales ; ros- 
trum with a narrow median groove and a shorter one at the 
side ; antennse ferruginous, clothed with scattered silvery 
hairs ; prothorax about as long as broad, rounded at the 
sides; scutellum oblong, spreading out at the base; elytra 
gradually rounded to the apex, striate-punctate, the punctures 
indistinct; body beneath covered with minute grey scales 
and hairs, and much punctured ; legs blackish brown, with 
scattered hairs and setss ; inner edge of the fore tibise den- 
^ticulate. 

_ A very distinct species, with not quite the facies of its 
P^eners. An allied species from Kangoon has ovate elytra, 
more decidedly punctured and conspicuously longer tibiae and 
tarsi. 
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Epizorus. 

Characteres fere nt in !Elytruro^ sed scrobes apice profundoe, versus 
oculum gradatim desiuontes et elytra postice baud producta. 

The exponent of this genus is a large and striking insect 
clothed above with small bright golden-green scales in the 
intervals of numerous minute dull black granules, which, to a 
certain extent, neutralizes their brilliancy. As in Elytrurus^ 
there is a well-marked scutellum. The only specimen I have 
seen was kindly^ presented to me by Mr. Simpson, of tlie 
Eoyal Greographical Society. 

Epizorvs Simpsoni, 

E, ovatus, modice convexus, niger, squamulis minutis aureo-viridi- 
bus granulisque numerosis indutus; scutello parvo, transverse. 
Long. 12 lin. (rostr. incl.). 

Hah, Salomon Islands. 

Ovate, moderately convex, black, above with numerous 
black granules, the intervals clothed with minute golden-green 
scales ; rostrum stout, flattish, continuous with the head, in 
front a narrow raised median line, terminating in a triangular 
smooth glossy space ; antennae terminal ; scape extending to 
the prothorax ; the two basal joints of the funicle longest ; 
club narrowly lanceolate ; prothorax slightly transverse, 
rounded at the sides, truncate at the base and apex ; scutellum 
short, transverse j elytra broader than the prothorax at the 
base, strongly rounded at the sides, faintly striate; body 
beneath with pale scattered hairs and scales ; first abdominal 
segment as long as the three next together, separated from 
the second by a slightly curved line ; legs roughly setose ; 
tibiae nearly straight ; claws small, approximate. 

DiNicnus. 

nostrum subtenue ; scrobes lineares, laterales. Antemce modiocres ; 
funietdis articulis duabus basalibus clongaiis, csetoris moniliform- 
ibus ; clava breviter ovata. Oculi parvi, rotundati. Prothoraoe 
Bubangustus, lobis ocularibus nullis. Bcutellmi nullum. Ehjtm 
basi prothorace hand latiora. Femora mutica, in medio crassiora * 
tihice apice inermes, posticae corbellis apertis ; tarsi broves, articulo 
penultimo subbilobo ; ungimuU liberi. Abdomen sogmentis 
duobus basalibus ampliatis. Metasiernum baud olongatum. 

An anomalous genus w^hich I have placed in my collection 
after the Hylobiinse, but from which it differs in its small 
round eyes, lateral scrobes, unarmed tibi«, and short linear 
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tarsi. In facies it has a slight resemblance to certain Amyc- 
terinse — JEdriodes for example. 

Dinichus terreus. (PI, XL fig. 7.) 

D. oblongo-ovatus, squamositate fusoa tectns ; prothorace elyfcrisque 
tnberculatis, hoc apice bifido ; tibiis rugosis. Long. 5 lin. 

Hah. Tasmania* 

Oblong ovate, closely covered by a dark brown squamosity ; 
rostrum moderately slender, coarsely punctured ; scrobes 
beginning at a third part from the apex, straight along the 
side, and ending at the lower mai*gin of the eye ; antennae 
ferruginous, slender; scape clavate; two basal joints of the 
funicle equal in length, the rest moniliform ; prothorax longer 
than broad, a tubercle on each side anteriorly and two on the 
disk ; elytra about three times as long as the prothorax, each 
with three or four lines of small narrow tubercles and two 
larger ones posteriorly; body beneath minutely granulate; 
legs clothed with coarse greyish hairs. 

Exaegus. 

Oculi rotundati, grosse grannlati. Jdoeirum oylindricnm, arcuatum ; 
scrobes margine inferiore oculi terminatse. Antennce prsemedianae ; 
funiculus gradatim crassior, articulo ultimo discrete. Prothorace 
utrinque rotundatus, lobis ocularibus vix productis. Scutellum 
distinctuni. Elytra elongata, prothorace paulo latiora. Ahdo^ 
men segmentis duobus basalibus valde ampliatis. Pedes brevius- 
culi ; femora mutica ; tihim intus versus apicem spinosae ; tarsi 
articulo penultimo late bilobo ; unguiculis divisis. 

In Amalactus the scrobes are confluent beneath and the 
tibim are of the normal form ; the small claw-joint and its 
parallel claws are among the generic characters given by 
Lacordaire, but are of the usual size in this genus. The 
specimen described below has been a long time in my collec- 
tion, and is interesting as being, so far as I know, the only 
Asiatic representative of the group. I have named it after the 
late General Sir John Hearsey, whose energy in the Indian 
mutiny saved Calcutta from the fate of Cawnpore — a diligent 
collector of Coleoptera, one of the few English officers who 
have taken any interest in that part of the Indian fauna, of 
which we know so little. 

Exarcus Hearseyi, 

E. anguste oblongus, nitid© ferrugineus; prothorace longitudine 
hand latiore, subtiliter punctato ; elytris striato-punctatis, punctia 
approximatis. Long. 5 lin. 
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Narrowly oblong, glossy ferruginous ; rostrum shorter than 
the prothorax, minutely punctured ; funicle with the second 
joint three times longer than the first, the remainder trans- 
verse ; club oval, tomentose ; prothorax narrowed anteriorly, 
rounded at the sides, finely punctured ; scutellum triangular, 
black ; elytra more than twice as long as the prolliorax, 
striate-punctate, punctures approximate; body beneath and 
legs glossy dark brown ; tibiae with four or five short spines 
on the lower half of the inner margin, in the fore tibiae the 
first spine triangularly produced. 

Camjptorhmus turhatus. 

C, anguste oblongus, albo-squamosus, nigro-plagiaius ; rosiro nigro, 
basi rude punctato ; prothorace subgloboso ; elytris seriatim fove- 
atis. Long. 4-5 lin. 

Hah, North Borneo. 

Narrowly oblong, densely covered with white scales, varied 
with black, nearly scaleless patches ; rostrum black, roughly 
punctured at the base; antennae ferruginous, club rather 
broadly ovate; prothorax subglobose, the sides scaly, the 
middle of the disk black, with a slight raised narrow median 
line; scutellum oblong, raised, covered with pale silacoous 
scales; elytra slightly broader than the prothorax, seriate- 
foveate, the interstices, especially towards the declivity, 
somewhat raised ; legs rather short, covered with white scales, 
a black ring on the tiHse ; femora with an acute tooth beneath ; 
bo^ beneath covered with smaller grey scales. 

This description is from a fresh specimen, in which the 
white scales clothe the shoulders and posterior portion of the 
elytra, mounting up the suture; but the proportion of 
colours seems to be variable. It is a robust species for the 
genus, with shorter legs &c., the hind femora not extending 
much beyond the elytra. Gryptorhynchm notahilis^ Walk., 
is a Camptorhmus closely allied to C» statua, 

Otidognathus comptus, (PI, XL fig. 6.) 

0. subellipticus, nitide fulvus j rostrum foro rectum ; prothorace 
basi rotundato, disperse punctatOj in medio macula eUiptioa nigra 
notato ; elytris striato-punctatis, punotis determinatis, interstitiis 
convexis, subtiliter punctatis; pygidio modiocriter punctato. 
Long. 4 lin. 

Hah, Cambodia. 

Subelli^tic, tawny yellow, smooth and shining ; head and 
apical half of the rostrum blackish, the latter coarsely punc- 
Anil* d) Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 5. Vol, xix. 26 
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tured, except at the base ; prothorax scarcely lobed at the 
base, punctures very numerous, minute, in the middle an 
elliptical black spot ; scutellum narrow \ elytra deeply striate, 
striae closely punctured, the interstices convex and finely 
punctured, each elytron with three round, black, distinct 
spots — at the base and apex, and an intermediate one near the 
suture ; legs glossy, knees and tarsi black, the rest tawny ; 
body beneath smooth, black, the breast and fourth abdominal 
segment tawny. 

The base of the prothorax is rounded, scarcely showing 
the vestige of a lobe. 

OtidognatTius celatus, 

0. ovato-ellipticus, supra obscure rufo-ferrugineus, indistincte nigro- 
plagiatus ; prothorace fere impunctato ; elytris tenuiier striatis, 
subtilissime punctatis ; pygidio baud carinato. Long. 9 lin, 

Hah, Cambodia. 

Head remotely punctured ; rostrum shorter than the pro- 
thorax, glossy ferruginous, except at the base; prothorax 
finely and sparsely punctured, the base and apex with coarser 
punctures ; scutellum black, the base only punctured ; elytra 
minutely striate and nearly impunctate; pygidium obtuse' and 
finely punctured ; body beneath smooth, dark brown ; legs 
glossy ferruginous, the knees and tarsi black, the latter long 
and very glossy. 

Allied to (?, Westermanniy which, inter alia^ is a glossy 
species with a tiicarinate pygidium. The colour here is a 
dull reddish brown, but with indistinct black patches, some- 
what ciuciform on the prothorax, but with three or four on 
the elytra, two in one specimen uniting to form a band. 

Ommatolampus stigma* (PL XL fig. 8,) 

0. elongatus, glaber, niger, nitidus, infra ad latera rufus ; elytris 
Bubtfiissime punctatis, anguste striatis; pygidio apice macula 
biloba opaca notato. Long, 15 lin. 

Hah, Andaman. 

Elongate, black, smooth and polished, the sides beneath 
rufous ; rostrum shorter than the prothorax, with two grooves 
on each side; head and prothorax minutely and sparingly 
punctured, the latter with a bifid and opaque spot at the 
base ; scutellum scutiform ; elytra very minutely punctured, 
the disk with narrowly linear striss, the apex and sides vel- 
vety opaque brownish black ; pygidium with a bilobed some- 
what ashy spot at the apex ; legs rather short ; tibise dotted 
with minute white scales. 
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The original spelling of this generic name ^vas Omm%to- 
lampes ; but there is nothing in the eye to justify the name. 
This species will be easily recognized by the spot at the base 
of the prothorax, as well as the one on the pygidium. 

Sphenocorynus meUagns, 

S. anguste ellipticus. niger, maculis numerosis annularibus oohraceis 
notatus ; rostro modice elongato, leviter arcuato, basi retioulato- 
foveato, apieem versus granulato ; antennis furfure oehraoeo 
vestitis. Long. 8 lin. 

Hah. Sarawak. 

Narrowly elliptic, black, speckled with numerous small 
annular ochreous spots ; rostrum comparatively long, slightly 
curved, the base reticulately pitted, beyond dotted with small 
granules ; antenna?, except at the base of the club, closely 
covered with an ochreous squamosity; prothorax oblong, 
nearly parallel at the sides except towards the apex; scu- 
tellum small, glossy black ; elytra broader than the prothorax, 
and about a quarter longer, slightly striate ; pygidium trian- 
gular, obtuse ; body beneath obscurely spotted, nearly smooth ; 
femora with smaller spots, hind femora with *a small tooth ; 
tibiae and tarsi with a dense ochreous squamosity. 

Larger than S. pygidialis^ which has a short and nearly 
straight rostrum. 8. melanaspis has also a short and stout 
rostrum, with small scattered punctures, which are nearly 
obsolete towards the apex, and glossy black antennae without 
squamosity. 


Sphenocorynus rufescens. 

S. anguste ellipticus, sordide rufus, in medio prothoracis vitta nigra 
notatus : rostro valido, subrugoso ; elytris leviter striato-punc- 
tatis. Long. 6 lin. 

Hah. Tondano. 

Nan'owly elliptic, dull rufous ; rostrum short, stout, 
roughish ; antennae slightly glossy, rufous ; prothorax sub- 
conical, slightly incurved towards the base at the sides, 
minutely speckled with ochreous, a black stiipe in the middle 
and on each side ; scutellum dark brown ; elytra somewhat 
broader at the base than the prothorax, and about a third 
longer, finely punctate- striate, the interstices with a row of 
minute pale ochreous spots, shoulder and side near the apex 
with a blackish spot; pygidium oblong, obtuse, slightly 
punctured ; body beneath obscurely spotted ; legs rufous. 

The rostram in this species is comparatively stout and some- 
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what roughish, owing, except at the base, to certain large but 
shallow and irregular punctures. 


Sphenocorynus conformis, 

B, anguste ellipticus, rufus, in medio prothoracis vitta nigra notatus ; 
rostro minus Talido, versus apicem granulate ; elytris leviter 
striato-punctatis. Long. 6 lin. 

Hah, Philippines. 

Narrowly elliptic, nifous, with a narrow black stripe in the 
middle of the prothorax ; rostrum comparatively slender, 
blackish at the tip and granulate, the base with a shallow 
longitudinal groove and closely punctured, the punctures 
obscurely ringed ; antennse — except the spongy part of the 
club — glossy black ; prothorax subconical, scarcely incurved 
towards the base, and sprinkled with shallow inconspicuous 
punctures, a clear black stripe in the middle; scutellum 
rounded, black; elytra slightly broader than the prothorax, 
and about one third longer, striate-punctate, punctures large 
and approximate, interstices slightly convex; pygidium tri- 
angular, obtuse, blackish, and with coarse scattered punc- 
tures ; body beneath black, the pectus rufous ; legs glossy, 
dark brown or blackish. 

Allied to the preceding, but with a differently sculptured 
rosti'um and conspicuously punctured elytra. 

Sphenocorynus ocellatus, 

B. anguste ellipticus, brunnescens, nigro ornatus, supra punctis 
ochraceo-annuiatis notatus ; antennis pedibusque piceis. Long. 
7 lin. 

Hah. Formosa. 

Narrowly elliptic, chocolate-brown, with black and ochreous 
stripes and spots above ; rostrum rather short comparatively, 
closely punctured, the punctures ringed with ochreons ; an- 
tennae pitchy, the spongy part excepted ; prothorax subconical, 
slightly rounded at the sides, a median and a lateral blackish 
stripe, the latter bordered with ochreous above, the intervals 
with crowded, and towards the middle confluent, punctures, 
bordered with ochreous : scutellum small, black ; elytra some- 
what broader than the prothorax, and about one third longer, 
finely striate-punctate, punctures approximate, filled with an 
ochreous squamosity, except the centre, and smaller than those 
on the prothorax ; the shoulder and apex with a black oblong 
spot, the former smallest and margined with ochreous, and a 
narrow ochreous stripe nearly in the middle of the disk ; py- 
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gidium punctured and bordered on tbe sides with oclireous j 
body beneath nearly smootli, chestnut-brown, the episterna of 
the metathorax with a dense oclireous squamosity ; legs 
pitchy. 

Allied to 8. rvfescens^ but readily distinguished by its 
coloration. 


Gercidocerus lieros. (PL XL fig. 3.) 

C. ( $ ) robustus, subellipticus, supra depressus, nigro-velutinus et 
albo-lineatus ; elytris humeris antice productis. Long, 9 lin. 

Hal* Penang. 

Robust, subelliptic, depressed or flattish above, clothed with 
a black velvety pile with white lines ; rostrum much shorter 
than the prothorax, compressed, glossy black, except at the 
base ; antennae black, the funicle scaly ; prothorax oblong, 
two narrow white lines from the apex gradually diverging 
towards the base ; scutellum narrowly elongate ; elytra finely 
striate, the apex of each rounded only externally, the shoulders 
produced and slightly overlapping the base of the prothorax, 
the basal margin white, with two or three short white lines 
on the side and others behind the middle and at the apex ; 
body beneath and legs black, sterna and femora clothed with 
a delicate white pubescence. 

This fine species may be placed after C* indicator^ but the 
lobed or projecting base of the elytra will at once distinguish 
it from any other described species. The prothorax is appa- 
rently without punctures ; but a strong lens shows that they 
are present. The description is made from a female ; the 
male I have not seen. 

Eugnoristus tristis* 

E, latiusculus, niger, opacus ; prothorace (d) parum longiore qnam 
latior, $ breviore ; elytris in utroque sexu paulo latioribus, sed 
confertim punctatis. Long. 3|~5 lin. 

Hal* Madagascar. 

Rather broad, opaque black ; rostrum slender, glossy, shorter 
than the prothorax in the male ; first and second joints of the 
funicle equal in length 5 prothorax almost transverse in the 
female, larger in the male, rather closely punctured, the base 
and sides with a border of pale greyish scales j elytra coarsely 
punctate-striate, the interstices with a row of coarse punctures, 
a stripe of greyish scales along the sutui'e, passing obliquely 
to the sides at about a third part from the apex ; legs slender ; 
pro- and mesosterna densely covered with greyish scales. 

A very distinct species ; in E* monachus and niger the 
second joint of the funicle is much larger than the first. 
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XassopJiasw jpictipes. (PI. XL fig. 1.) 

j^, oblonga, nigra, supra impresso-foveata ; femoribus dimidio basali 
tibiisque rufis. Long, 4| lin. 

Hah, Ceylon ? 

Head and rostrum coarsely and irregularly punctured, tbe 
latter moderately curved ; antennas black, scape extending to 
the protliorax, club broadly ovate j protliorax longer than 
broad, the disk with deep irregular foveas, the intervals be- 
tween with a few glossy granules ; scutellum very narrow ; 
elytra broader than the prothorax at the base, deeply im- 
pressed with oblong foveae — those near the suture in pairs — 
the intervals irregularly raised, posteriorly two spots composed 
of a dull greyish squamosity ; body beneath black, sparsely 
punctured j basal half of the femora and tibije rufous. 

Nassojphasis with the facies of Sipalus has an uncovered 
pygidium, obtuse and nearly vertical, therefore not seen from 
above. In an arbitrary classification, which seems the only 
practical one in a family which contains so many polymor- 
phous species as the Curculionidse, I should prefer placing 
it with the Calandrinse, although, perhaps, its affinity is more 
w'ith the Sipalinse, to which Mr. C. Waterhouse refers it. 

Neoxides. 

Rostrum rectum. Antennae basales. Pygidium horizontale. Pedes 
anteriores longiores ; femora linearia. Gceteris ut in Meyajgrocio, 

Zeikeus has also linear femora and a horizontal pygidium, 
hut then it has a curved rostrum, and, as a secondary cha- 
racter, a linear outline. 

Neoaeides hilineatus. (PI. XL fig. 4.) 

JV. elongato-ellipticus, niger, supra indumento nigrescente gutta- 
tim ochraceo notatus : prothorace utrinque linea oohracea deter- 
minata omato ; elytris quam prothorax vix longioribus. Long. 
9 lin. (rostr. incl.). 

Hob, Sumatra. 

Elongate elliptic, dnll blackish with scattered small round 
ochreous ocellated spots above j rostrum nearly straight, dark 
ferruginous, with several small glossy tubercles; antennas 
ferruginous ; first joint of the funicle stoutish, the second 
equal in length; prothorax nearly as long as the elytra and 
as broad, the disk on each side with a well-defined ochreous 
line ; scutellum rounded at the apex ; elytra gradually nar- 
rower from the base, each posteriorly with a transverse ochre- 
ous ringed spot with a dark centre ; pygidium elongate, acute, 
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with ochreous-ringed punctures, each with a white recumbent 
seta ; body beneath and legs mostly closely spotted with an 
ochreous pile ; the femora armed with a small acute but con- 
spicuous tooth beneath. 

Laogenia Jaticollis. (PI, XI. fig. 2,) 

Z. angusta, obovata, nigrescens ; prothorace valdo ampliato, utrin- 

que rofcundato ; elytris subcuneiformibus. Long. 4 lin. 

Ilab, North Borneo. 

Narrowly obovate, blackish; rostrum [$) granulated on 
each side ; antenna somewhat pitchy ; prothorax very broad, 
the middle longitudinally concave, closely punctured, each 
puncture filled with a pale yellowish scale ; scutellum nearly 
round ; elytra much narrower than the prothorax and a little 
longer, subcuneiform, striate-punctate, the punctures quadrate 
and approximate, interstices narrow ; pygidium triangular ; 
fore legs longest, their tibiae bearded internally. 

The prothorax is much broader and more rounded at the 
sides than in the other species, except L. intnesa, which, with 
a much naiTOwer prothorax, has the elytra more nearly parallel 
at the sides, 

Tyndides luctuosus. (PI. XL fig. 5.) 

T, elliptious, nigro-velutinus, linois pallid© ochraceis conspicue orna- 

tus ; rostro dimidio apicali nigro, nitido ; tarsis postiois elongatis. 

Long. lin. (rostr. incL). 

Hah, North Borneo. 

Elliptic, clothed with a black velvety pile varied with 
white stripes or lines ; rostrum glossy black ; the basal half 
and anterior border of the prothorax crowded with impressed 
punctures filled with a ring of ochicous scales; antennsa 
moderately long ; prothorax conical, half as long again as its 
breadth at the base, a broad irregular ochreous stripe on each 
side ; scutellum short, black, glabrous ; elytra rather longer 
than the prothorax, seriate-punctate, punctures rather largo, 
but on the black portion not very evident, the base, suture, 
and sides bordered with ochreous, and a narrow, flexuous, 
transverse band of the same colour behind the middle ; pygi- 
dium black with three ochreous stripes ; body beneath black, 
sides of the sterna ochreous ; legs closely dotted with ochreous 
scales. 

A well-marked species, but agreeing generically with the 
two species recorded by me in the ^ Journal of the Linneau 
Society,’ xii. p. 68. A strict application of the character of 
a straight rostrum leads me to transfer Prodioctes amcenm to 
Tyndides^ but it has the coloration of several species, scarcely 
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congenericj wiiicli cluster round Sphe/nophorus Dehaanitj 
Gyll. My Megaproctus pugionatus^ for the same reason, must 
be removed from the genus to which I have referred it, sup- 
posing its horizontal pygidium to be, as Lacordaire asserts, a 
character of generic importance. 

Rhina Meldolce. 

B. angusta, nigra ; xostro bifariam denticulato ; prothoraoe reticu- 
lato-punctato ; eljtris striato-punetatis, punotis quadratis, inter- 
sfcitio tertio squamositate oohracea intermpte vestito. Long. 
6-7 lin. 

Eoih. Andaman. 

Narrowly oblong, black, a conspicuous stripe on each 
elytron, and a series of linear spots on the side composed of 
an ochreous squamosity j rostrum shorter than the prothoras, 
denticulate above on each side ; antennae median in the male, 
subbasal in the female, the club broadly ovate j prothorax 
longer than broad, coarsely reticulate-punctate; scutellum 
ti'iangular; elytra not broader than the prothorax, striate- 
punctate, punctures quadrate (lai-ger at the sides), interstices 
convex, the third wdth a slightly intenrupted linear stripe ; 
pygidium covered ; body beneath and legs dotted with punc- 
tures, each bearing a pale scale ; anterior tibiae curved, the 
inner margin not spinose, but fringed with long ferruginous 
hairs in the male. 

This species agrees with the St. Domingo R. scrutatm', 
01., in facies and in having the anterior tibiae without spines 
and ciliated in the male, but differs in sculpture and in having 
a short broadly ovate club, &c. I owe my specimens to 
Prof. Meldola, F.R.S., who found them and other interesting 
forms at Port Blair. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Tig, 1. JSfassopham ^ctipes. 

Tig, 2, Zaogenia laticoUis, 

Tig, 3, Cerddocerus Jieros, 

- Tig, 4, Neozides lilineatus. 

Tig, 5, Tyndides luttuosm. 

Tig, 6. Otidognathm coinptuB, 

Tig, 7. JDini^us terreus. 

Tig, 8. Oijwiatolampus stigtm. 
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XLYIII. — Note on two Species of Lucanoid Goleoptera^ allied 

to Cladognathus bison. By Charles 0. Waterhouse. 

The British Museum has recently acquired an interesting 
series of Coleoptera from the Salomon Islands, collected by 
Mr. 0. M. Woodford. Among them is a tine scries of a 
Cladognathus allied to (7. hison. In the Museum collection 
there is a good series of another species from Cape York, 
Torres Straits (Thursday L, Murray I., and Cornwallis J.), 
and New Guinea. These three species closely resemble each 
other in general form and colour ; but C. hison is easily dis- 
tinguished from the two other’s by its having reddish-yellow 
spots on all the femora and often on the sternum. The two 
other species are extremely alike, with nearly uniformly 
coloured legs ; those from the Salomon Islands, however, 
have the femora more castaneous than the species from 
Torres Straits. 

I am in doubt which of these two species is to be referred 
to (7. cincius^ Montr., from Woodlark I. ; but the proximity of 
Woodlark 1. to the Salomons, and the fact that Montrouzier 
states that the large males of C. cinctus have five or six 
teeth on the inner side of the mandibles, incline me to believe 
that the Salomon-lslands species is the true (7. cinctus. The 
species from Torres Straits I propose to call <7. limbatus. 

Cladognathus limhatusj n. sp. 

General form and colour of (7. bison ; nearly black, with 
the elytra and sometimes the thorax dark pitchy brown. The 
larger males with the sides of the thorax yellowish (with a 
black spot in the middle of the yellow) ; the smallest males 
and the females with a reddish-yellow crescent-shaped mark 
at the sides. The elytra with a broad margin of yellow, as in 
C. hison^ but narrowed at the extreme apex as it approaches 
the suture. Legs black. The large males have two teeth 
beyond the middle of the mandibles, with the apex furcate ; 
the smaller males have the mandibles seirale. Thorax with 
the posterior angles sinuate. 

cJ . Length (with the mandibles) 10-24 lines. 

This species differs from (7. hison in having the legs uni- 
form black. The mandibles of the large males have much 
fewer teeth, and the yellow band of tlie elytra narrows as it 
reaches the suture. The large triangular tooth at the base of 
the mandibles appears also to be much more simple. 

The species from the Salomon Islands, which I believe to 
be the true (7. cinctus^ differs from (7. limhatus in the males 
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having the yellow marginal band of the elytra not narrowed 
at the apex. The large males have four or five teeth beyond 
the middle of the mandibles (besides the apical furcation) ; 
the large triangular tooth at the base of the mandibles is rela- 
tively longer, straight on its inner margin (not curved in at 
its apex), and denticulate. The females are very difficult to 
distinguish from those of C, lunhatus ; the lines of punctures 
on the elytra are, however, more distinct. The metasternum 
is dull in both species ; in (7. limhatus there are numerous shal- 
low horseshoe punctures, which become crowded together at 
the side next to the epipleura. In C. cinctus these punctures 
are more sharply defined and round, and not confluent, except 
perhaps a single line next to the epipleura. 

In the late Major Pariy’s Catalogue of Lucanidse (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Lond. 1864, p. 22) there is the following note 
respecting (7. cinctus : — 

‘^This species is also, according to Mr. Wallace, found in 
the islands of New Guinea, Ki, and Arou, and must be con- 
sidered as very questionably distinct from C. lison^ differing 
in having the four posterior femora black beneath, and the 
anterior with a small rufous spot, whereas in (7. bison the 
rufous patch exists on all the femora.” 

Two examples from Major Parry’s collection are now in the 
British Museum ; one of these (from Cape York) is (7. Zfwz- 
latus, the other (without locality) is a variety of G. bison. 
The statement that 0. cinctus differs from (7. bison in having 
a red spot only on the front femora appears to have arisen from 
a misimderstanding of Montrouzier’s description. He men- 
tions no red spot, but une tache fauve, dore sur le devant 
des cuisses antdrieures,” which clearly refers to a spot of 
golden pubescence, usual on the front of the femora, and not 
to a red spot on the back of the femur. 


XLIX . — Descriptions of two new Species of Coptengis 
{Goleoptera^ Erotylidse). By Chaeles 0. Waterhouse. 

The British Museum has received two species of the genus 
Coptengis which appear to be undescribed, and for which I 
propose the names G. Qurtisii and <7, AlehillL 

Coptengis Curtisii. 

Purpureo-cuprascens, nitidissimus, hninaoulatus ; pedibus viridi- 
aeneis. 

Long. 39-22 millim, 

^ This species is closely allied to G. Sheppardi^ but is dis- 
tinguished at once by its totally diffei*eiit colouring (being of 
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a dark purple-coppery colour) and by the much more delicate 
and less close punctuation of the thorax and elytra. 

Hah, Batchian {C, Curtis), 

Co-piengis MelmlH, 

Ltiite C} ancus, nitidissimus ; elytrib maculis (^uatiior llavis iiotatis. 
Long, 19 millim. 

Closely resembles C, ShepparJi^ but is of a deep blue 
colour, the legs being also blue. Besides the difference in 
colour, this species is distinguished by the punctuation of the 
elytra, which is as strong as in C. Sheppardi but less close. 
Hah, New Gruinea, 

Presented to the Museum by J. Cosmo Melvill, Esq, 


L .' — Bemavhs on Dr, A, Sfrauch^s Catalogue of the Geckos 

in the Zoological Museum of the Imperial Academy of St, 

Petersburg By G, A. BoULENaER. 

This important memoir contains an enumeration of all the 
Geckoid Lizards (inclusive of the Eublcpharidae and Uro- 
platidse, which are united with the Geckonidse) in the St, 
Petersburg Museum, We learn tliat 122 species arc repre^ 
sented in that collection by upwards of 637 specimens. A 
dichotomical key is given of all the genera, but only such 
species as are new or imperfectly known arc described. The 
author has not adopted the sequence followed in the British- 
Museum Catalogue, in which the series of genera commences 
with the least specialized forms, i, e, those in which the digits 
are not dilated; he prefers commencing with the most 
“ typical ” forms, in which the Geckoid character is most 
highly developed. Two new genera are established, viz. 
Cnemaspis^ allied to Gonatodes^ for a new species from Pulo 
Condor, and Ptenodactylus^ allied to StenodactyluSj for a 
Turkestan form, P, Eversmanni^ Wiegm., which had never 
been properly described before. Twelve other new species 
are established, on three of which I have to offer some 
remarks. 

Eirst with respect to the new Gekyra^ G, Fischeri^ from 
Ternate ; I am inclined to think that this is a young male 
of the same form that I described, almost simultaneously, 
from an adult female from Morty, and named G, marginata. 
The volume in which I published its description having been 

* Bemerkungen uber die Geckoniden-Sammlung im zoologischen 
Museum der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaiien zu St. Peters- 
burg,’’ M4ru. Acad. St, P^tersb. xxxv. uo. 2, 1887, 
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issued on Marcli 26j 1887, and the Russian memoir, as I 
understand from a communication of Dr. Straucli, not before 
the 1st of April, the name Q. marginata will, if my identifi- 
cation proves correct, have a few days’ priority. 

In the genus Tarentola^ of which the author gives a 
synopsis of all the species hitherto described, two new ones 
are established under the names of T, neglecta and T, angus- 
ticq^s^ each based upon a single specimen from Batna, 
Algeria. With these, or rather with this new species, for 1 
regard T. neglecta and angusticeps as individual variations of 
one and the same form, I have been acquainted for the last 
two years, three specimens, from the Algerian Sahara, having 
been presented to the Natural- History Museum by M. Lataste 
in March 1885 ; but their donor having expressed his inten- 
tion of describing the new species, I had put them aside 
awaiting his publication, and therefore no mention is made of 
them in the Appendix to the third volume of the ^ Catalogue 
of Lizards.’ 1 will retain for the species the name T. neglecta. 
The presence or absence of a faint keel and the degree of 
convexity of the head-scales are most unsatisfactory characters 
for separating species in the genus Tarentola. The Natural- 
History Museum possesses specimens of T. mauritanica with 
distinctly though feebly keeled upper head-scales, and of our 
three specimens of T. neglecta two have them keeled, the 
other not. Before leaving the genus Tarentola I must express 
my regret at seeing the Linnean name mauritanica rejected in 
favour of Aldrovandi’s /ucetoa (1663). With the majority 
of modern systematists, I hold that the right of priority, in 
binomial nomenclature, should not extend back beyond Lin- 
naeus’s twelfth edition of the ^ Systema Naturae ’ (1766). In 
the case of the species of Teratosemeus Dr. Strauch disre- 
gards the rule of priority in favour of his name Keyserlingii 
(1863), against that of scincus (Schlegel, 1858), simply re- 
marking that there is no sufficient ground for giving preference 
to the latter. Schlegel’s little book ^ Handleiding tot de Beo- 
fening der Dierkunde ’ (ii., 1858), not being much known, I 
cannot do better than reproduce the description by which he 
has unquestionably secured priority : — 

^^Kam vingers {Stenodactyliis) . — V ingers sender schij ven, 
maar van onderen met gevone, ter wterszijde met eene rij van, 
als stekeljes verlengte, schubben bekleed. Zij leven op zand- 
groden in Afrika en Asie. De gewoue soort, Stenod. guitatuSy 
bewoont Nooi'd- Afrika. Eene andere, titenod. scincus^ wijkt 
van alle overige Gekko’s daardoor af, dat haar romp en staart 
met zeer groote, elkander op de wijse van dakpaunen over- 
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dekkende schubben, bedekt zijn. Zij bewoont de zandige 
oevers der Ili-rivier, ten oosten van Turkestan.” 

Dr. Straucli’s contribution is preceded by a lengthy intro- 
duction, in which ho reviews the recently-published ^ Cata- 
logue of Lizards ’ in the British Museum. After some 
flattering remarks on the general character of the work, by 
which, coming from so high an authority, I feel much 
honoured, an attaque en rifle is directed against the classifi- 
cation which I have proposed. I can well understand that 
the principles which have guided me in the formation of the 
primary groups of the order Lacertilia do not meet with Dr. 
Strauch’s approval. The celebrated Biissian herpetologist 
has always been averse to the introduction into systematic 
zoology of any but purely external characters. But this does 
not meet the requirements of modern science. In this case 
he again proposes to revert to the classification of Wiegmann 
and Dum^ril and Bibron. It would occupy too much space 
were I to discuss all the points in which we differ as to the 
relationships of Lizards, and it must be left to those who 
devote themselves to a study of that order, not based merely 
on epidermic characters, to judge which of Dr. Strauch’s 
or my views on the classification is the nearest approach to 
nature. But there are some points in Dr. Strauch’s criticism 
which I cannot leave unanswered. 

First of all, objection is made from a purely practical point 
of view to the introduction of osteological characters in classi- 
fication. How is the family to which a specimen belongs to be 
determined without injuring or partly destroying it ? How is 
a beginner to find out to which group any given specimen is 
to be referred ? Now I have already remarked, in my intro- 
duction to the ^ Catalogue of Batrachia,’ that a specimen need 
not be sacrificed to make out the few osteological characters 
w'hicli seem to be of systematic value. A few slits, made 
here and there with a little skill, are usually quite sufficient 
for the purpose. By simply feeling with the finger on a 
complete specimen it is, in most cases, easy with a little 
experience to make out the presence or absence of a bony 
supratemporal roof, of postorbital and supratemporal arches, 
of bony dermal scutes, or of a supraorbital bone (which latter 
character appears to have so greatly puzzled Dr. Btrauch in 
the case of the genus Tarentola), Nor do I consider that 
classifications are made for the convenience of beginners. 
Before engaging in systematic work a beginner must make 
himself acquainted with the elements of Lacertilian osteology. 
For this purpose a set of eight skeletons, which he will find 
in any museum, or can easily have prepared, or can procure 
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from any dealer in zoological specimens, will sufSce. This 
set, I would suggest, may consist of the following skele- 
tons : — 

1. A Gecko (any common species, such as Tarentola 
mauritanica ox Gecko ve^'ticillatus) • 2, an Agamoid {Galotes 
or Uromastids) or an Iguanoid {Iguana) ; 3, a Slow-worm 
{Anguis fragiUs) ; 4, a Varaniis) 5, an Ameiva or a CnemU 
dophoTUS] 6, an Amphishcena] 7, a Scincoid {Chalcides oceU 
lotus or Eumeces algeriensis. or any other common species) ; 
8, a Chameleon. When he is acquainted with the structure 
of these eight types he will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the diagnoses of the families as expressed in tlie Catalogue 
of Lizardsl If external characters are solely to be relied 
upon I would ask my critic the reason why Teratoscincus 
should not be a Scincoid (in the sense in which he takes 
that family), and how a typical Teioid is to be distin- 
guished (so far as the family characters are concerned) 
from a Lacertoid? Dr. Slrauch is entirely mistaken in 
the estimate he makes of the number of species which 
have been examined by me as to their osteological charac- 
ters, probably owing to his reckoning only the prepared 
skeletons enumerated in the Catalogue ; and especially in the 
case of Mluroscalahotes I am surprised at his believing that 
so peculiar a type should have passed without investigation 
at my hands. I may state that JElia^oscalahotes has the 
parietal bones distinct and the vertebrae amphicoelian, and 
that consequently he entirely spoils my family Eublepharidse, 
a most natural association, by adding that genus to it. 

Passing to the intrinsic value of the characters employed 
by me for classification, apart from practical considerations, 
Dr. Strauch declares the result attained to be unnatural save 
in the points on which I have adhered to old-accepted ideas. 
He particularly objects to the introduction of the character of 
the shape of the clavicle in the definition of families, on the 
ground that the organ is not present throughout the group, 
disappearing in some of the limbless forms. I have, however, 
in the synopsis of the families which heads the first volume 
of the ‘ Catalogue,’ made the restriction clavicle present 
whenever the limbs are developed^ As the character of the 
clavicle is accompanied by a combination of others which 
must be regarded as of systematic importance, it is quite 
feasible and within the limits of scientific induction, by de- 
riving certain degraded forms from types in which the pectoral 
arch is fully developed, to incorporate them in the group 
characterized by a definite form of clavicle ; in the same way 
as the class Batrachians is usually characterized, in opposi- 
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tion to that of fishes, by the structure of the limbs, although 
limbless forms occur in both classes. Dr. Strauch proposes 
instead to group together the degraded forms ; but I must 
urge that to me they seem to be the ends of diverging series 
of forms. This explanation answers also Dr. Strauch’s objec- 
tion that I have mixed up the families at random ; it has never 
been in my mind to form a continuous linear series of families ; 
contrary to what Dr. Strauch appears to think, I believe such 
a work to be impossible. 

Dr. Strauch is at a loss to find the reason why the Pygo- 
podidas are placed among the forms with non-dilated clavicle. 
^^Ferner ist es mir nicht gelungen,” he says, zu eruiren, 
welch em Princip Herr Boulenger bei Bestimmung dor Rei- 
henfolge fur die einzelneii Familien seiner Unterordnung 
Lacertilia vera gefolgt ist, und was ihn z. B. bewogen hat, die 
Familie Pygopodidse, deren Reprasentanten bekanntlich keine 
Vorderextremitaten und folglich auch kein Scliliisselbein 
besitzen, gerade zu der Qruppe mit einfacher, am proximalen 
Ende nicht erweiteter Claviculen zu rechnen.” The reason 
is simply that, in spite of the absence of fore limbs, the Pygo- 
podidm have a clavicle which is not dilated proximally, and 
that they present the characters enumerated in the heading of 
the group alluded to. 

I append the following figures which represent the shape of 
the clavicle in the Pygopodoid genera Pygopus and Lialis 



Pectoral arch of 

1. Pygopus Upidopus, (After Purhringer.) 

2 . LMia BurtoniL (Ditto.) 

3. Lygo^oma prcBpeditwm^ an apodal Scincoid fiom Australia. 

cly clavicle j iclj interclavicle ; cor, coracoid 5 sc, scapula ; as, supra- 
ficapula ; st, sternum. 
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and in an apodal Scincoid; they are sufficient to show that even 
in these limbless forms this organ affords a good systematic 
character. 

My nameless gioiips are only established in the key to the 
families simply to facilitate the determinations and to avoid 
useless repetition ; had I considered them natural groups I 
would have bestowed names upon them. 

The family Anguidas, as defined in the Catalogue^ appears 
to Di. Strauch a most unnatural association. Here, however, 
the osteological characters are accompanied by striking ex- 
ternal ones, which Dr. Strauch, like most of his predecessors, 
appears to have overlooked. I will only allude to the won- 
derful similarity in the scaling of the head of Anguis and 
Ophisaurus {P&eudopus)^ unlike anything to be found in the 
family of Seines, and to the fact that the scales of the sides of 
Anguis are arranged in straight transverse series, and not 
quincuncially, a fact already noticed by Leydig (DeutschL 
Saur. 1872). 

I fail to understand how it can be proposed to place Helo^ 
derma and Anguis in two suborders, the former in the Pachy- 
glossa, the latter in the Leptoglossa. The following figures, 
carefully executed from nature, will allow the reader to judge 
for himself ; — 



a. Tongue of Meloderma horridum (one of Straucli’s Pacbyglossa). 
h. Tongue of Anguis fragiUsj enlax^d (one of Strauch^s Leptoglossa). 
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The Structure and Life-history of the Cockroach (Periplaneta orien- 
talis), an Introduction to the Study of Insects, By L. C. Miall 
and Alfeeb Dennt. 8vo. London, Lovell llecve and Co. ; 
Leeds, Jackson. 18SG. 

In this volume on the Cockroach, which is No. III. of Prof. MialFs 
‘ Studies in Comparative Anatomy,’ wo have another hook written 
chiefly for the use of college pupils, but which may be of great 
service to students of Natural History. Starting with a short 
account of the systematic position and habits of the Cockroach, the 
authors proceed to describe its structure in considerable detail, 
working in here and there references to the general structure of 
Insects brought into correlation with the facts revealed in the direct 
investigation to which the book is specially devoted, such as a com- 
parison of the parts of the mouth, of the structure and develop- 
ment of the wings, of the nervous system and organs of sense, and 
of the organs of circulation and respiration in the Cockroach 
and other insects. It will bo easily seen that from these points 
of view much may be learned from a careful examination of the 
phenomena presented by any one type of insect and a judicious 
generalization of the facts thus demonstrated by comparison with 
other forms, and perhaps no better typo than the Cockroach could 
well have been selected to servo as a starting-point for such an 
investigation. It represents one of the earliest known types of 
winged insects, and certainly makes the nearest approach of any 
easily accessible form to what may be regarded as the lowest 
development of insect-life. 

The student of entomology who follows the authors in their inves- 
tigation of the anatomy of this domestic pest will certainly find himself 
in a position to take up with great advantage the study of representa- 
tives of other groups of insects. At the same time ho must not regard 
the present work as by any means an exhaustive treatise. EuUy re- 
cognizing the value of the work done by the authors, we cannot but 
feel that in the general treatment of the subject there is a want of 
something, which something would seem to be a sound ai)preciation 
of the zoological aspects of the subject, a deficiency which appears 
to be foreshadowed by a passage in their preface, where they 
say, It is our belief and hope that naturalists will some day recoil 
from their extravagant love of words and names, and turn to struc- 
ture, development, life-history, and other aspects of the animal 
world ; ” for while we can quite agree with them in wishing for such 
a consummation, we read here, perhaps, between the lines a faint 
trace of the want of appreciation of the merits and purpose of syste- 
matic Natural Brstory, which seems to us to lie at the root of the 
deficiencies of this otherwise excellent book. 

In the chapter on the development of the Cockroach the authors 
have availed themselves of the aid of Mr. Joseph Nusbaum of War- 
Ann, <& Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 5. VoL six, 27 
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saw, who hab furuished them with an elaborate description of the 
embryonic dcTelopnient of Blatfa germanica^ while Mr. S. H. 
Scndder has contributed a sketch of the geological history of the 
Blattidie. The volume is illustrated with a number of woodcuts, 
generally well executed, which will be tmind most useful to the 
student; in fact, the book must be regarded as a most valuable 
contribution to the practical literature of zoology. 


Eocotisclie Sclimetterlhige, Ahhildmgemind Bcschrclbiingen dcr wick’- 
tigstea exotisclun Tag falter in systematist lurBeiliOifolgemlt Berilclc- 
siehtignug newer ArtiU, von Dr. 0. STArDTXGEn, nntcr technischer 
IVntwirkung von Dr. H. Lanuhaus (1-lG Lieferungen). II. 
Theil. Die Familien und Oattungen der Tagf alter sgstematiscli uwd 
analifiiscli hearheiiet^ von Dr. E. Schatz (1, 2 Lieferungen). Eolio. 
G. Lowensohn : Eurth (Bavaria), 1884-80. 

the present work Dr. Staudinger has successfully attempted to 
supply a want which all collectors of exotic butterflies have fell 
severely, especially at the beginning of their studies. Rii herto there 
has been no work, at a moderate price, containing a largo number 
of fairly-recognizable coloured figures of foreign butterflies in syste- 
matic order. The older illustrated books, few of which are at all 
systematic, are not only expensive, but are becoming scarcer and 
dearer every day ; and it is not every one who can refer lo an ar- 
ranged collection. Dr. Staudinger’s work is to contain 100 large 
plates, 80 of which are now before us, and each plate contains froia 
two to nineteen figures, representing all the principal genera and a 
largo number of species. It has been the author’s aim to make his 
work as useful as possible, and he has not excluded remarkahlo 
species because they are common, nor has he omitted to include a 
number of rare and new species which have not previously been 
figured. The figures are fairly recognizable throughout, and are 
often excellent, and the standard is weU kept up, the later plates 
being often superior to the earlier ones. 

Dr. Staudinger has not discussed generic characters &c., but has 
left everything beyond the description of species lo be dealt with in 
the companion work of Dr. Schatz, two parts of which have at pre- 
sent appeared, out of six, which are to complete the work. Dr. 
Schatz discusses classification, geographical distribution, colour, 
neuration, and generic characters, and proposes some slight im- 
provements in classification. The plates of this portion of the joint 
work are plain, and represent with great clearness the neuration of 
the wings in each genus, and other generic characters, such as au- 
tennse, palpi, tarsi, claws, anal appendages, scales, &c. The charac- 
ters are thus rendered very obvious, and the very doubtful propriety 
of retaining the genus Paeudopontia of Eeldor, which many good 
authorities regard as a Liparide moth, among the Pieridm becomes 
visible at a glance. 

If we desired to be hypercritical it might be easy to pick out 
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errors in these works (for no Entomological work, at least of any 
extent, can be expected to be free from them) ; but wo may fairly 
give the authors and publisher the credit of having produced two 
works which will be a great boon to all students of Lepidoptora. 

W, I. Tv. 


Guide to the Galleries of Reptiles and Fishes in the Departmenl of 
Zoology of the British Museum {Natural History), l)emy 8vo. 
Printed by order of the Trustees, 1887. 

A General Guide to the Bntish Museum {Natural History)^ Gromwell 
Road, London, S. W, Svo. Printed by order of the Trustees, 
1887. 

The authorities of the British Museum at South Kensington are 
certainly taking the best possible course to render the sjdendid col- 
lections under their charge available for the instruction of the 
people. Dr. Giinther has followed up the Guido to the Mammalia 
with one dealing with the Hep tiles, Batrachians, and Pishes. There 
is wanting only a guide to the collection of Birds to complete the series 
of vertebrate animals. Let us hope that the invertebrate classes may 
speedily receive a similar attention on the part of the zoological otHcers, 
and we may then have a scries of text-books, forming together 
a popular manual of zoology, which will possess a special value as 
being founded directly upon magnificent collections which are access- 
ible to every one. The cost also will bo exceeding!}’ moderate — in 
the present case purchasers get for sixpence a book of over 120 
pages, illustrated with 101 good woodcut figures, and a plan of the 
galleries the contents of which are here described. 

Excellent as the present Guide-book may be, there are one or two 
points in which we think it is decidedly susceptible of improvement. 
One of these is the equalization, or more properly coordination, of 
the general statements as to the structural characters of various 
groups. Thus the General Notes ” on Ilcptiles occupy about two 
and a half pages and those on Batrachians about the same, while 
over eleven pages are devoted to the general description of Pishes ; 
and valuable as such particulars are to the student, we do not think 
the names of all the hones forming the Teleostean skoletou will bo 
of much interest to those for whom this Guide is specially intended. 
At the same time in order to realize that vision of a cheap popular 
zoological handbook in which we have indulged above, we would 
rather sec this and the corresponding sections relating to other 
groups judiciously enlarged than the generalities on the class of 
Pishes cut down. It would also be advantageous and would not 
occupy much space if these parts of the hook could be made to give 
the reader some hints upon the comparative morphology of the groups, 
so as to lead him, when inspecting the coUcotions, to recognize the 
way in which such multifarious results arise from the modifications 
of the same fundamental plan. The great quantity of classificational 
names with v Inch this Guide-book bristles seems to be a misfortune ; 
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but we hardly see how it is to be entirely removed. In the case of 
the names of classes and orders indeed it would be easy to indicate 
what the words actually signify; but the much more numerous 
family names cannot be treated in this way, and they furnish the 
worst examples of “ hard words/’ Fancy an unfortunate visitor to 
South Kensington, innocent of Greek, finding within a line and a 
half two such names as ‘‘ Amphignathodontidse ” and “ Corato- 
batraohidm ” ! 

Prof. Flower, in arranging the General Guide to the Museum, 
has had no such difficulties to contend with as the one just men- 
tioned. His task was a comparatively simple one ; but he has 
executed it in such a manner as to produce a most admirable guide 
to the building the contents of which are under his charge, whhe at 
the same time it will serve for the correlation of the separate guides, 
to one of which we have called attention above. Ho commences 
with an historical account of the foundation and progress of the 
British Museum down to the removal of the collections to their 
present abode, and finally notices, seriatim, the various groups of 
objects exhibited, in the order of tho galleries in which they are to 
be found. To aid the visitor in finding out where he is and in what 
direction to move in the labyrinth of rooms and galleries the book 
is illustrated with elaborate plans of the different floors, and on the 
whole no better guide to such an establishment could be desired. 
In the nomenclature of the objects popular terms are generally 
adopted, and when the names of classes or orders have to be 
employed, they are generally explained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On tU Tmn Muelleria as applied to a Omus of Holoihurkms. 

By F. JnFPitEr Beh, M.A. 

Howetee reluctant one may lie to perform the most disagreeable 
and thankless of the duties incumbent on a zoologist, there are times 
and occasions when one mnst propose the change of a generic term 
The visitor to the Starfish Gallery of the Natural-History Museum 
who consults the index to the new popular guide to that galleiy 
and to the collection of MoUnsca will learn that the Mvelhria he 
finds among the Holothnrians is a freshwater oyster ! The 
of Femsbae (1823), who has ten yeai-s priority over Jaeger (1833) 
are such that the Holothurian must have a new name: as Ja&jena 
does not appear to be in use, and as its adoption will probably lead 
to less contusion than any other name, while, lastly, it will give us 
the opportunity of honouring a very thorough worker at Holothurian 
organization, I venture to propose Jaegerm to replace Muelkna, 
J aegw ; the definition of the genus wiU remain as in the latest mono- 
graphs. I cannot but regret that the authors of two recent valuable 
monographs on the class generally should have left this little, but not 
unimportant, point uncorrccted. 
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On the PteromalincB of the Hessian Fly. 

By Prof. K. Lindeman. 

Prof. Lindeman has laid before the Society of Naturalists of 
Moscow an interesting account of the Pfcoromaline parasites which 
he has bred from puparia of the Hessian fly obtained from various 
parts of Eussia. He contrasts the species observed by him with 
those recorded by Eiley t iu North America, as follows : — 

In North America. In Fussla. 

1. Merisus destructor, Say. I 1. Meriaus intermediiW; Lind. 

2. subaptenis, JRil. | 2. Tetrastichus Eileyi, Lind. 

3. Tetraatichus productus, liil. 3. Eupelmus Karachi!, Lind. 

4. Eupdmus Aliynii; French. 4. Platygaster miniitus, Lind. 

6. Platygaster Herrickii, Pack. 5. Semiotellus nigripes, Lind. 

6. Euryscapus saltator, Lind. 

7. Platygaster ? sp. 

The Eussian species he tabulates as follows : — 


1. Winged. 

a. From one to four joints of the flagellum nar- 


rowly annular. 

* Flagellum nine-jointed Seiniotellusf nigripes. 

** Flagellum ten-jointed. 

a. Antennae with a distinctly two-jointed 

club Tetrastichus Rileyi. 

/3. Antennae not clavate. 

Flagellum with one annular joint Eupehmts KarschU. 

Flagellum with two annular joints .... Me7isi(s mfoinedins, 
h. No narrowly granular joints in the flagellum Platygaster 7nmutm. 

2. With rudimentary wings \Merkm hjiemneiixis, 

° I var. microptera. 

3. Wingless Euryscapus saltator. 


Merisvtjs intermedins is so caEed because it appears to be interme- 
diate between the two American species M. destructor and suh- 
apterus^ which were formerly regarded as forming one species. Its 
colour is metallic green ; the antounm of the male yeUovv, of the 
female brown ; legs yellow, with the coxae, and sometimes also tho 
femora, black ; under surface of abdomen often reddish brown, espe- 
cially at base. Both male and fomalo may have stunted wings, but 
these are longer than in ili. suhaptei'us.^ and show venation. Length 
2 millim. The species appears to ho very abundant in all parts of 
Eussia, and seems to have two generations in tho course of the 
summer. 

Tetrastichus Ilileyi is rather loss than 2 millim, long ; black, with 
a blue or green lustre. Antennae blackish brown ; legs yellow, mth 
the tips of the tarsi dark; abdominal segments densely hairy, 
especially towards the apex. Tetrastichus product us is regarded by 
Eiley as a parasite of Merisus ; the author has been unable to arrive 

t On the Parasites of the Hessian Flyf in Proc. U. S. National 
Museum, \ol. viii. (1885) p. 413. 
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at any conclusion as to whether his species is a primary or secondary 
parasite of the Hessian fly. 

Semiofellus (?) nlgripes is a form which does not appear to have 
its representative in North America. It has a strong green, or 
sometimes blue, metallic lustre, the antennm and legs black, the 
latter with greenish lustre, the tarsi pale yellow at the base. Length 
2 millim. The species is widely distributed in Russia. It appears 
to be single-brooded, emerging in July and August. 

Eiipelmiis Karscliii is black with a green or blue lustre ; antennae 
black ; legs yellow, with the tips of the femora and tibim and the last 
joint of the tarsi black. In the female the fore legs are entirely 
yellow, Length under 2 millim. The American species is recorded 
by Riley as a parasite of Isosoma liordei and 7. tritici. 

Flaiygaster minutus, — Length | millim. Black, shining, but with 
no metallic lustre. Legs yellow, with black femora, and the poste- 
rior tibim black ; wings largo, extending far beyond the tip of the 
abdomen, veinless, but hairy ; femora much thickened in the middle, 
tibijB ill their lower half. The species seems to be abundant. The 
author regards it, as also the much larger American P. Berridcii, as 
a direct parasite of the larva of the Hessian fly, and not as parasitic 
in the egg ; he always reared it from the puparia, and obtained from 
four to eleven individuals from a single pupariiim. 

Eiirysmpiis saltator is wingless, black, with a green lustre on the 
head and thorax, and frequently a brownish spot on each side of the 
mesonotum. Abdomen black with a faint greenish lustre; legs 
yellow, with the femora, the middle of the tibise, and the tips of 
the tarsi rather darker; first segment of the abdomen reddish 
brown ; ovipositor yellow with the tip black ; scape yellowish 
brown ; flagellum black or dark brown, with a greenish lustre on 
the flLrst two joints. Length 2 millim. The author has bred this 
species from puparia of the Hessian fly and also from galls of Iso- 
soma hordei, but it does not seem to be abundant. 

A single specimen of a seventh species has been obtained by the 
author. It appears to be a Flatygaster of about the same size as 
the one already noticed, black, with yellow legs and brown antennae, 
which have a largo black club ; the wings are as in Platggaster , — 
Bull Soc. Imp, Nat, Moscou, 1887, no. 1, pp. 178-192. 

Oil ike Foxver of Midilplkaiioti of the Infusoria Ciliaia, 

By M. E. Maupxs. 

The author notes that the power of multiplication of the Ciliata 
depends upon three factors, namely: — 1, the quvolity and abundance 
of food ; 2, temperature ; 3, the biological adaptation of each 
species as regards alimentation. The tldrd factor alone varies for 
each type, the organization of the buccal apparatus determining the 
kind of food necessary, and rendering the animalcules herbivorous, 
carnivorous, or omnivorous. 

Cryptoehilum, Faraminiiim, Colpoda, Tillina, Colpidium, and the 
TortioeHidse are herbivorous, living almost exclusively upon Schizo- 
mycetes and small zoospores. These Infusoria are great purifiers of 
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foul water. A few Paramcecia placed in a drop of waicr swarming 
with Bacterice, Yibrios, Bacilli, and other microbes Avill render it in 
a few hours as pure and clear as spring water. The Stent 
Euplotce, and many Oxjtrichidm arc omnivorous, and live upon 
Schizomyoetes and small Infusoria drawn iu by their voiticos. 
Enc7)eli/s, JDicUmam, Lear if maria ^ Leiuophrffs, the Trachelidte, and 
Coleps are carnivoroub, altliough some of them can feed upon Hchi- 
zomycctes in the Zooglcea-hiatQ, 

In small aquaria with infusions the species of Ciliata appear 
successively in a nearly constant order explicable by their peculiar 
alimentary adaptation. At first the herbivorous species, finding an 
abundance of Schizomyoetes, swarm and clear the water of thoso 
microphytes. Then come the Carnivora, which pursue and exter- 
minate the herbivorous forms. 

Btglonyclna past (data has heoii particularly studied by the author, 
who followed day by day two separate cultures of it, during more 
than three hniidred successive generations, which lasted rather more 
than eight months. Under the most favourable conditions of nutri- 
tion this species divides once in twenty-four hours at a tempo raturo 
of 44°-50° F., twice at 50°-59°, three times at 59°--G8°, four times 
at G8°-75°, and five times at 75°-80°. In the last case one indi- 
vidual wiU produce thirty-two in twenty-four hours ; and thus at a 
tem];)erature of 77‘^~79° F. a single Btylonychia may })roduce a 
million of descendants in four days, a billion in six days, and one 
hundred billions in seven and a half days. The author estimates 
that the body of aSLyhiiyihia has a volume of 100,000 cubic niicro- 
raillimeti’es ; hence it would take ton thousand to make 1 cubic 
millim. and a million to 1 cubic contim. Protoplasm being about 
equal iu density to water, a million Btylonycliice will weigh 1 gram, 
a billion 1 kilogr., and one hundred billions 1 00 kilogr. Thus a 
single StyJonyeJiia may produce 1 kilogramme of protoplasm in six 
days and 100 kilogrammes in seven and a half days. 

These numbers are obtained when the Btylonychice are abun- 
dantly nourished with small Infusoria, but with vegetable food the 
rapidity of multiplication and the size of the animals are consider- 
ably reduced. 

JSfylonychia lyiyfilus has less power of multipli(.‘ation than S. pus- 
tuhta. At a temperature of 42°-4S° it divides only once in two 
days, at 50^-57® once a day, at 59°--G4'' twice, and throe times at 
Gb‘^-77''. 

Enplotes patella requires a tomperaturo of 59^-68° to divide 
once, and of G8'^-75° to divide twice iu twenty-four houi‘S. Omj- 
cJiodromu? grandls divides once in two days at 41'^-44®, once a day 
at 48^-53°, and twice at 55°~G4°. Oxylriclut falla^^ twice at 57®- 
61®, and three times at G2°-64°. Btmtor deruleas, of which the 
fission was observed for a month, divides once a day at 75®-79® ; 
and Spirostomum teres once in two days at 61®“G4®. 

Paramcedwm aurelia divides once in twenty-four hours at 57®-G2°, 
and twice at 64®- 68® ; Paramcecium caudatam once at 59®-63^ ; 
and ParamcBcium hursaria once in two or three days at 55®-59®. 
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LeucopTirys patnla, which is exclusively carnivorous, divides once 
in twenty-four hours at 43°-45° twice at 46°-52°, three times at 
54^-57°, four times at 59°--64°, and five times at 66°-68° ; Golpi’- 
dlum colpoda twice at 54°-57‘^, three times at 59'^-68° ; Ooleps 
hirtas once at 61°-“64° ; Loxophyllum fasciola twice at 59°-68° ; 
Spatlddimi liyalinum Qn.o<b at and twice at 63°-66°; an 

undetermined Vorticella once at 57°“61°. 

Glaucoma scintillans^ Stylonychia pustidata, Colpidium colpoda^ 
and Pammrecium hursaria^ kept in complete darkness for a month, 
multiplied exactly like those exposed to light. — Comptes liendus^ 
April 4, 1887, p. 1006. 

On the Relations of the Groups of Arihropoda, 

By Prof, Gaul Claus. 

Tn our number for llarch 1887, when printing Prof. Lankester’s 
Last Words on Professor Claus,’' we stated that the discussion on the 
matters in dispute must cease. We have since received from Prof, 
Claus a copy of an article on the subject in question published by him 
in the * Arbeiten aus dem Zoologischen Tnstitut der TJnivcrsitat Wien ’ 
(Band vii. Heft 2), in which he gives an exposition of his own views, 
with a request that a translation of this part should appear in the 
‘ Annals,’ for comparison with the conclusions formulated by Prof. 
Lahkester in the article above cited. The “ essential points ” upon 
which Prof. Claus insists are stated by him as follows : — 

“ 1, The opinion, according to which the Scorpions, and conse- 
quently the Arachnoidea, are to be derived phylogenetically from 
the Gigantostraca, was independently supported by me, following 
Huxley, as much as eleven years ago. 

“ 2. The distinction of the three Arthropod series — 1. Crustacea, 
s. str,\ 2. Gigantostraca, Arachnoidea; 3. Myriopoda-Insecta — is 
implicitly contained in the passages cited of my Text-book (1880). 

“ 3. My views as to the relation of Limulus to the Arachnoidea 
are quite diJBferent from the conception which is supported by Bay 
Lankester in 1881 in his Limuli^-article. 

4. The reference of the Mites to retrograde Arachnoidea, which 
is supported by the discovery of the rudimentary heart, is self-evident 
as a necessary consequence of the position laid down under § 1, 
and certainly does not date from Bay Lankester’s expositions, but 
had been supported many years ago upon other grounds. 

5. The hypothesis of the ‘ adaptational shifting of the oral aper- 
ture,’ invented by that author from the analogy of the shifting of tho 
mouth in Amphioxus, and by which the interpretation of the prse- 
oral limbs of the Arthropods, and consequently both pairs of antennae 
in the Crustacea, is proved, is a perfectly untenable hypothesis. 

6. This hypothesis has nothing in common with the opinion, 
founded upon the conditions of innervation, that the second pair of 
antennse of the Crustacea represents the foremost truncal members, 
while the first pair of antennae, like the antennae of Insects and 
Myxiopoda, belongs to the praestomial part of the head,” 
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LI. — DescrijUion of a second Sj)ecies of Ttahhif-^Bandicoot 

(Pcragale). By Oldfield Thomas, Natui-al-IIistory 

Museum. 

Among a small collection of Mammals obtained by tlie 
Natural-History Museum from Mr. J. Beazley, of Adelaide, 
occurs a specimen clearly representing a new species of tlie 
interesting genus Peragale^ of which the only hitherto described 
species was the well-known Rabbit-Bandicoot (P. lagotis) of 
Western and Southern Australia. The exact locality of the 
specimen has unfortunately not been recorded ; but the other 
specimens in the collection belong either to Nortli Australian 
species or to such as may have been obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adelaide itself. 

The type specimen, happily well preserved in spirit, is a 
male, young enough to have its milk premolar (m. pra.'*) still 
in position, but yet showing, despite its youth, such striking 
characters as to separate it at once from JP. lagotis. 


Peragale leuoura^ sp. n. 

Much smaller than P. lagotis. Proportions, lengths of ears, 
feet, and tail, and quality of fur quite as in that species. 
General colour pale yellowish fawn ; the hairs of the back and 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 28 
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crown slaty grey at their bases, those of the muzzle, chin, 
chest, belly, limbs, and tail pure white or yellowish white to 
their roots. Naked rhinarium small, not running back along 
the top of the muzzle, as in P. lagotis. Ears, as usual, enor- 
mously long, laid forward they reach beyond the muzzle; 
evenly thinly clothed with very fine short silvery hairs, which 
form a delicate fringe round their edges ; their substance 
yellowish flesh-colour, except for their posterior half ter- 
minally, where it is slaty grey. Pore limbs pure white, 
thickly hairy evei'y where, except along the underside of the 
fingers ; thumb and fifth finger clawless, as usual ; second and 
third fingers subequal, fourth reaching to the middle of the 
terminal phalanx of the third, fifth reaching just beyond, and 
thumb just to the level of, the base of the fourth ; a small 
round naked pad at the base of each of the digits except the 
thumb, much more distinctly defined than in P. lagotis. 
Hind limbs also pure white, without any black hairs along 
the sole ; the latter completely hairy, except on the compound 
terminal projection, on which there are two small but distinct 
pads ; fifth toe reaching to the end of the first phalanx of the 
foui’th ; united second and third to the base of the fourth. 
Tail thin and slender, wholly white-chaired^ the hairs quite 
short on the sides and below, but above forming a beautiful 
prominent white crest, increasing in length to the tip, where 
the hairs are more than 30 millira. in length. 

Skull, so far as can be judged from so young a specimen, 
with all the essential characters of that of P. lagotis^ except 
, that the bullm are more evenly hemispherical in their shape 
and not so prominently bulbous postero-externally. 

Teeth very much smaller than those of P. lagotis (see 
dimensions), and showing that P. leucura^ when full-grown, 
cannot be more than two thirds the size of P. lagotis. Upper 
incisors quite similar in shape to those of that animal ; canines 
much straighter and slenderer, their antero-posterior diameter 
at 3 millim. from their tip only 1*6 millim. as compared to 2*3 
in an immature specimen of P. lagotis with unworn teeth. 
Pra.^ and pm.® * shaped as in P. lagotis ; milk premolar 
(m. pm."*) much smaller than in that species, its transverse 
diameter equal to, instead of only about half, its longitudinal 
diameter. Molars differing strikingly from those of P. lagotis^ 
and showing a distinct approximation to those of Perameles 


* It lias "been shown elsewhere that the two anterior premolars of the 
Dasymidae, and therefore probably of the other Polvprotodont Marsu- 
pials, are homologous with the first and third of the placental premolars, 
and should therefore be called pm.^ and pm.^ (Proc. Boy. Soc. 1887), 
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proper by their short multicuspidate crowns and by the mucli 
earlier period at which they form roots, the roots of tlic two 
anterior molars being already formed and closed up in the 
type specimen, young as it is, while in P. lagotis the crowns 
are very long and the roots do not close up until quite laic 
in life. 

Lower teeth differing, tooth by tooth, from those of P. 
^0^/5 exactly as do those in the upper jaw. 

Dimensions of the type, a young male in spirit ; — 

Head and body 142 millim. ; tail 116; hind foot 55 ; ear 
(above crown) 63. 

Skull : basal length 45 ; greatest breadth 22*5 ; nasals, 
length 18, greatest breadth 4*5; interorbital breadth 10; 
palate, length 27*7. 

Teeth, as compared to those of an immature specimen of 
P lagotis : — 


Incisor series, length 

Pm.i, liorizontal length 

f i?; ^ « 

Milkpni.^ „ „ 

and m.®, combined lengths 


P. Imciira, P, lagotis. 


Upper. Lower. 
5-4 8-9 

30 30 

3-0 3-2 

1*1 1*1 

7*0 7*1 


Upper. Lower. 
8*4 5-8 

4-0 4-3 

4*0 4-7 

2-5 2*3 

9-0 9‘3 


The occurrence of this second species of the remarkable 
genus Peragale is a matter of considerable interest, especially 
as the new form is a very prominent and handsome animal, 
and one that it is surprising has not been discovered before. 
It is much to be hoped that the true home of this beautiful 
species will soon be found out, and that the publication of its 
description will result in more specimens becoming available 
for scientific examination. 

Judging by the pale colour of its fur it is evident that 
P. leucura is more distinctly an inhabitant of sandy country 
than P. lagotis^ such a coloration being a well-known charac- 
teristic of desert animals ; and we may therefore expect that 
the home of this species will be found to be the vast sandy 
plains of the interior, and, considering the history of the col- 
lection, probably those of the central or northern parts of tlic 
colony of South Australia. 


28 ^* 
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LII . — Notes on the PaJceozoio Bivalved Entomostraca , — 
No, XXIV. On some Silurian Genera and Species^ 
(continued). By Prof. T, Eupebt Jones, F.E.S., F.Gr.S. 

[Plates XIL & Xni.t] 

Tn this paper the specimens in Messrs. Vine’s and Smith’s 
Collections :j: not yet treated of will be described. 

Contents. 


I. Thlipmra J. & H., p. 400. 

1. corptilenta, J, & H., 

p.401. 

2. tuherom^ J. & H., p. 401. 

S. anfftdata, sp. nov., p. 402, 

4. plicaia^ sp, nov., p. 402. 

J var. unipunctatay 

nov., p. 403. 

^ var. bipunctatay 

nov., p, 403. 

5 , v^scripta, J. & 11,, 

p. 403. 

II. Octcnariaj gen. nov., p. 404. 

1. octoformisy sp. nov., 

p. 404. 

1 #, ^ Yar. intoriay nov., 

p. 404. 

^ Yar. simplex y nov., 

p. 406. 

liiHfHf. ^ Yar. informisy 

nov., p. 405. 

1****^, y var. hipartita, 

nov., p. 405. 

piiHNE#* ^ YQX, personay 

nov., p. 405. 

^ Yor. fnonti'- 

cxdatay nov., p. 400, 

2. undoscy sp. nov., p. 406. 


8. Octonaria? paradoxayS'^,uoY>y 
p. 406. 

4. sp.j p, 407. 

in. J. & II., p. 407. 

1. aimcularisy sp. nov., 

p. 408. 

2. interruptay sp. nov., p. 

408. 

IV. Prmitiay J. & H., p. 408. 

1. ohliquipxmctatay sp, nov., 

p, 400. 

V. Moorea, J. & K., p. 409. 

1, Smifhiiy sp. nov., p.409. 

VI. Xesfoleheru, G, 0. Sara, p. 410. 

1. corbuloides (J. & H.)i 

p. 410. 

Vn. jEchmma, J. & H., p. 410. 

1, cuspidata, J. & H,, p, 

411. 

2. hovinay sp. nov., p. 412. 

8. depressicomisy sp. nov., 

p. 413. 

4. brevicormSf sp. nov., p. 

413, 

Tm. Appendix, p. 413, 

Number of tne Specimens, p. 
41 S, 

IX. Explanation of the Plates, 
p. 416. 


I. Thlipsura, Jones & Holl, 1869* 

This Silurian genus of Ostracodes was defined in the Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iii. p. 214. 

^ For No, XXin. see Ann. & IMag. Nat. Hist, for March 1887, p. 177. 
These Plates have been drawn with the aid of a grant firom the Royal 
Socie^ for the illustration of Fossil Entomosti’aea. Mr. C, I). Sherbom 
has Idndly helped me in cataloguing, comparing, sketching, and measujo 
ing the specimens. 

J Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. April 1886, p. 343. 
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1. ThUpsura corpulenta^ 

Tklipmra corpulenta^ J. & II., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 4, vol. iii. 

(18G9), p. 214, pi. XV. figid. 1 a-\ d. 

Proportions f • — Length 28. Height 18. Thickness 16. 

The specimens originally described and figured in 1869 
were from the base of the Woolhope beds and from the Wen- 
lock Shale and Limestone, and their liability to variation 
was noticed. Mr, Vine’s specimens are from the Wenlock 
Shales, rather abundant in the Lower ^ and very abundant in 
the ujiper Sliales. The individuals vary considerably in relative 
size, and the characteristic sulcus varies much in its depth. 
Mr. Vine refers to this species in the Q. J. Gr. S. vol. xxxviii. 
p. 48. 

fVine Coll, no. Bedf no. 46. Shales over 
XVII, J Wenlock Limestone. 

XVIII. Bed no. 25 > Tickwood 

LI. Bed no. 25. / Beds. 

Sixty J LV. Bed no. 46. 

specimens : ] LXVj, g* Shales over Wenlock Lime- 

stone. 

LXYig, 6. Tickwood Beds. 

LXVIT. Bed no. 46. 

LXix. Bed no. 46. 


"Smith Coll. 


Twenty- j 
nine ' 
specimens : 

i 


no. 1. Malvern Tunnel, west 
end. 

2. Malvern Tunnel, west 

end, red shale, 

3. Dormington. 

5. Railway-cutting, side 
ofSeveru,Tronbridge. 
8. Railway-cutting near 
Much Wenlock. 


2. ThJipsiira tuherosa^ J. & H. 

ThUp^tira tuherosa, J. & II., Ann. & Mug. Nat. Iliat. ser. 4, vol, iii. 
p, 215, pi. XV. figs. 2 

Proportions : — L. 23. 11. 14 (including the lateral tubercles) . 

Th. 11. 

One specimen was in hand (from Wenlock Shale) when 

t If these proportional numbers he divided by 20 the results will be the 
real measurements in millimetres and parts of a millimetre. 

t For the list of strata examined, see x\nn, & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, 
vol. xvii. p. 344 ; and Proceed. GooL Polyteeb. Soc. West Kidmg, York- 
shire, vol. ix, part 2, pp. 22D-2o4, 
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the species was described in 1869 , only a few more are now 
known. Referred to in Mr. Vine’s list, Q. J. G. S. vol. xxxviii. 
p. 48. ^ 

One specimen : — Vine Coll, xviii. Bed no. 25*. Tick- 

wood Beds, 

Three f Smith Coll. no. 3. Dormington. 
specimens : \ no. 8. Railway-cutting near 

Much Wenlock. 

3. Thlipsura angulata^ sp. nov. 

(PL XIL figs. 9 a, 9 J.) 

Proportions : — L, 22 . H. 13^. Th, I 25 . 

Carapace owateand convex, marked on the posterior moiety 
by an oblique depression, furrowing the surface from the 
antero-dorsal region to the posterior margin. Below the end 
of the furrow the valve is slightly depressed longitudinally 
towards the middle, leaving a slight angular elevation of the 
surface pointing backwards. Edge view of carapace not sub- 
oblong as in Thh corpulenta^ but ovate with sharp posterior 
end. 

One specimen; — ^Vine Coll. xvi. Bed no. 46. Shales 
over Wenlock Limestone. 


4. Thlipsura plicata^ sp. nov. et varr. 
(PL XII. figs. 10-13.) 


pig. 10 
Proportions : ^ H 
(.Fig. 13 


Length. 

Height. 

Thickness. 

2U 



22 

11 


22 

13 


22 

13 

10 


The specimens under notice are subovate and convex, and 
some of them have much resemblance to Thl. tuherosa^ J. & 
H., in their narrow-ovate outline, their subovate edge view, 
ana the somew^hat analogous style of the obli(juc folds and 
fuiTOWS on their posterior moiety ; but there is an absence of 
the tubercle on the anterior half of the valve which charac- 
terizes ThL tuherosa. In Thh plicata (fig. 10) the front pit 
present in Thl. tulerosa is wanting, though in its varieties 
(figs. 11, 12, 13) this small crescent-shaped sulcus is vaguely 
represented by one or more variable roundish pits. 

Fig. 10 shows two oblique hollows, one close to the 
postero-dorsal margin and another parallel with it, lower 
down, and much broader, a convex fold-like elevation divid- 
ing them. 

Fig. 11 shows the larger sulcus lying as in fig. 10, but 
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more pyrifomi’^; and there is a small furrow below instead of 
above it, and directed towards a small pit in the middle of the 
anterior third of the valve. 

Tig. 12 shows a higher subovate carapace, with one ob- 
liq[iJb sulcus, somewhat like that in fig. 9 a, but shorter and 
deeper ; .and there is a pinching-in of the ventral region, ob- 
scurely connected with a rather large obliquely oval pit ante- 
riorly. 

Figs. 11 and 12 might be grouped as var. umpimctata. 

Fig. 13 has a large, oblique, pyriform sulcus across the 
posterior moiety, much like that in fig, 11, and the ventral 
region has a median oblique depression leading up into a rather 
large oval pit, immediately above which is another such pit, 
so that an oblique, convex, fold-like elevation of the shell 
divides the two pits from the posterior sulcus. This form may 
be separated as var. hipunctata. 

All the known Thlipsurce are evidently closely related 
among themselves as far as the evidence of the carapaces can 
show, the modifications of outline, contour, and surface- 
markings being relatively slight from stage to stage. The 
soft parts, however, of the animals being unknown, and pro- 
bably important in their differences, we must give the more 
credit to the changes in the form of the valves, as often 
noticed in former papers on fossil Entomostraca. 


{ Vine Coll. Fig. 10. XVI3. 

Fig. 11. xvis- 
Fig. 12. xvii- 
Fig. 13. xvig. 


Bed no, 26. Shales 
over Wenlock 
Limestone. 


5. Thlipsura v-scripta^ J. & H. 

Thhpfiura V’^eripta, J. & H., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. hi. 
p. 214, pi. XV. figs. 3 a-c. 

Proportions : — L. 16|. 11. 10^. Th. 9. 

The angular sulcus on the hinder half of the valve may be 
looked upon as an intensified form of the posterior depressions 
in ThL anguLata and plicata^ and the anterior sulcus as corre- 
sponding with, but much more definite than, the pits in the 
varieties unipanctata and hipunctata of ThL plicata. ThL 
v-scripta was referred to by Mr. Vine in the Q. J. G. S. 
vol. xxxviii. p. 48, as ThL corpulenta^ var. scripta. 

This species, in 1869, we found rare in the Wenlock Lime- 
stone ) a few more have been met with by Messrs. G. E. 
Vine and J. Smith. It is extremely abundant in the Silu- 
rian Limestone of Scandinavia (Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist. 
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March 1887, p. 194), Indeed it has been figured and de- 
scribed from that source, under the name of Primitia minuta^ 
by Dr. A. Krause, in the Zeitschr. d. d, gcoh Gres. vol. xxi^. 

Shales oyer Wenlock 
Limestone. 

Tickwood Beds. 
Railway-cutting, side of 
Severn, Iroiibridge. 
Woolhope. 


p. 38, pi. i. fig. 19. 

Seven ^'^ineColl. 
specimens 


Seven 

specimens 


I 

.{ 


Smith Coll. 


no. LXV 2 . 
LXYI5, 6. 

no. 4. 


7. 


II. OCTONABIA, gen. nov. 

In this peculiar form of carapace the valves are subovate in 
outline, thick, and flattened, with variously moulded surface. 
The ventral margin is usually straighter than the dorsal. 
The superficial plateau is more or less regulaily bordered 
by a curved ridge, within which there are one or more hol- 
lows and difierenl elevations ; the latter are usually connected 
with the ridge, but sometimes isolated. The inclination 
shown by the ridge in many cases to turn in on itself in the 
ventral region, and thus more or less closely imitate figure- 
of-eight^ is the foundation for the generic name. In all 
cases the edge view of the carapace is much like that of TkUp- 
sura cm'pidentaj that is, suboblong with subacute ends ; the 
valves being nearly flat on the surface and sloping down to 
the edges all round, like a high pie in a deep dish, and like 
some metal cover-dishes used for entrees &c. 

1, Octonaria octoformisj sp. nov. 

(PL XII. figs. 2 a, 5 ; and varieties figs. 3 a-8 5.) 

Proportions L. 27. H. 15. Th. 13. 

In this form the surface-ridge is slightly bent inwards on 
the dorsal region, and turned in with a loop ventral ly, thus 
meeting mcsially and forming a figure-ofieighU This, for 
convenience, is taken as the type. 

One specimen : — Vine Coll. no. XVIII3. Bed no. 25^, Tick- 
wood Beds. 

Var. intorta^ nov. (PI. XII. figs. 3 a, 3 h.) 

Proportions : — L. 23. H. 13. Th. 11 i. 

The ridge is perfect dorsally in this case, but divides below, 
and turns in its two ends, one of which (anterior) is thickened. 

One specimen ; — Smith Coll. no. 80. Woolhope. 
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Var. simplex^ nov. (PI. XII. figs. 4 a, 4 J.) 

Proportions : — L. 21. H. 12 ;^. Th. 9. 

The ridge of the plateau in this neat and rather small cara- 
pace is perfect all round the oval bounding the median hollow, 
but ventrally it has a triangular promontory pointing inwards, 
and analogous to the ventral modifications of figs. 2 and 3. 

Two specimens ; — -Vine Coll. no. LXVig, 13 . Tickwood Beds. 

Var. informis^ nov. (PI. XII. figs. 5 a, 5 5.) 

Proportions : — L. 20. H. 11 ^. Th. 11 

Oval in outline and subquadrate in edge view. The oval 
ridge ventrally is continued inwards by a thickening, which is 
at first curved and then stretched across to the dorsal part of 
the ridge, tlius dividing the valve-surface into two irregular 
hollows, of \\hich one is simply a curved sulcus, and the 
other is like a long and thick inverted comma. 

One specimen : — Vine Coll. no. LXVig. Tickwood Beds. 


Var. lipartita^ nov. (PI. XII. figs. 6 a, 6 5.) 

Proportions ; — L. 29. H. 17. Th. 13^. 

Here within the ridge is a short cross ridge nearly in the 
middle, connecting the two sides and making a pattern like 
that of a strong chain-cable. In some individuals (ltii.) the 
valves are shorter and the two hollows rounder and nearer 
together, thus becoming more truly like a figure-of-eight. 


'Vine Coll. 


Nine 

specimens 


no. Lii. 1 
LIII. V 
LVII. j 
LXVs. 


Bed no. 46. Shale over 
Wenlock Limestone. 

Shale ‘over Wenlock 
Limestone. 


1^^^*^, Var. j; 6 r 5 o/za, nov. (PI. XII. figs. 7 a, 7 5.) 

Proportions : — L. 22 ]. H. 16. Th. 12. 

Carapace relatively short and high, the dorsal edge being 
nearly semicircular, and the ventral almost straight. The 
plateau is divided by a cross ridge, and a semicircular hollow 
remains on one side (posterior) ; while on the other there are 
three smaller hollows due to subdivisions by a small furcate 
ridge. Looked at in one direction (front end upwards) it 
shows a mask (persona) ^ two I'ound hollows representing the 
eyes, beneath which are the signs of nose and mouth. 

One specimen : — Vine Coll. no. Llil. Bed no. 46. 
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1 ^***^^, Var. monticulata. nov. 

(PI. XIL figs. 8 a, 8 J.) 

Proportions : — L. 25^. H. 14. Th. 12. 

Here we have the encircling oval ridge perfect and simple, 
and an isolated tubercle within and near its antero- ventral 
portion, just where the thickened inturned end is present in 
fig. 3 a. It is homologous also probably with the local 
thickenings in the other varieties. 

{ Vine Coll. no. xvig. Bed no. 46. Shale over 

Wenlock Limestone. 
LXV 3 . Shale over Wenlock 
Limestone. 

In LXV 2 and LXVija, u there are five obscure specimens of 
Octonaria, 


2 . Octonaria undosa^ sp. nov. 

(PI. XIL figs. 1 a, 1 J.) 

Proportions : — L. 35. H. 15^. Th. 12. 

This relatively long valve has nearly parallel dorsal and 
ventral edges and obliquely rounded unequal ends. The sides 
slope strongly to the margin all round. The anterior ex- 
tremity is obliquely produced and more compressed than the 
other. The middle of the valve is raised into an obscure and 
imperfect figure-of-eight, the loops being open along the dorsal 
region (as fig. 4 might be, if the ridge were dorsally imper- 
fect) ; or it may be said to be raised nearly flat, with two 
shallow bay-like dorsal impressions, and a middle ventral 
inlet, altogether giving a rough figure-of-three if looked at 
with the anterior end upwards. The edge view of the two 
valves closed would approximate to that of other Octonarm^ 
but with sharper ends. ’ 

One specimen : — Smith Coll. no. 70. Lincoln Hill, Iron- 
bridge. 

3. Octonaria ? paradoxa. sp. nov. 

(PL Xlll. fig. 12.) 

Proportions : — ^L. 20 . H. 10 . 

This peculiar form may probably belong to the Octonarian 
group, though diflfering very much from the species above de- 
scribed. The valve, however, is raised into a thick, smooth 
figure-of-three ridge, somew^hat like that in PI. XII. fig. 1 * 
and the isolated tubei’cle has an aiialogue in fig. 8 . The ab- 
sence of a broad sloping margin is observable. The dorsal 
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border is straight in this instance, as in PI. XII. fig. 1 , and 
not curved as in figs. 2 - 8 . 

^Vine Coll, xxxvii. (fig. 12). Bed no. 37, 

BuildwasBeds. 
LXIV 14 , Buildwas Beds. 


Three 

specimens 


I 


4. Octonaria?y sp. 

Proportions L. 21 . H. 12^. Th. 8 . 

There was also a unique and peculiar specimen from the 
Tickwood Beds, but unfortunately lost, which presented an 
ovate convex valve, having a large, well-defined, oval, central 
depression, with a small tubercle rising in its middle. The 
broad raised part of the valve surrounding the hollow may be 
equivalent to the narrower ridge in Octonaria octoformis and 
its varieties, and the central pimple might find its analogue in 
the isolated tubercle in figs. 8 < 2 , h. The valve in edge view 
was flattened along the middle and steeply sloping at the 
ends, as in Octonarice. Seen on the inside the valve showed 
marks of a hinge-line on one margin free of matrix. 

In his paper on the Cambrian and Silurian fossils of West 
Gothland Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps-Akad. Handl.’ 
vol. viii., 1869) Dr. J. G. 0. Linnarsson described and figured 
two small Ostracodes which apparently have some relationship 
with the form described above as a doubtful member of the 
Octonarian group. Thus at p. 85, pi, ii. fig. 68 , one of the 
illustrations of his Beyrichia costata (from the Beyriolda^ 
limestone) has an isolated tubercle, rather forward (?) on the 
valve, within a circular ridge and furrow. His figure of 
Primitia stmngulata (fig. 69, from the same limestone) appears 
to be not Salter’s species, but a simple convex suboblong valve 
with a sunken tubercle on it, very much like the above-men- 
tioned dubious Octonarian form. 

To the same category we may perhaps refer Dr, B. Rich- 
ter’s figs. 13 and 14 in the ph xix. illustrating his paper on the 
schistose rocks of Thuringia (Zeitschr. d, d. gcol, Ges. vol. xv., 
1863). These two figures show small, suboblong, obscure 
valves, each having a central tubercle ; and, with others, 
Richter referred them to his Beyrichia sulcylindrica^ from the 
Nereites-bed, p. 671. See alsoGeol, Mag. 1881, p. 342. 


III. Bollia, Jones & Holl, 1886. 

Bollia^ Jones & Holl, Aim, & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xvii. p. 360. 

This genus, related to Beyrichia^ but distinguished by having 
one median sulcus and two lobes, was established for B. hicoU 
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Una and B. unijlexa of Mr. Vine’s Collection, and i?. colwaU 
Unsis was also referred to it {loc. cit, p. 362). A peculiar 
form in Mr. Smithes Collection, evidently related to tlie last, 
is now to be noticed. 

1. BolUa auricularis^ sp. nov. 

(PI. XlII. figs. 10 10 5, 10 c.) 

Proportions ; — L. 22^. H. 12* Tli. 9 (and with the 
flanges 11^). 

The valves have an irregular oblong outline, straight on 
the dorsal and sinuous on the ventral edge, if looked at with 
the flange in sight, but neatly elliptical-couvcx as seen free of 
the flange, which projects outward and downwai’d along the 
greater part of the ventral region, but not so equal and con- 
tinuous as in BeyricTiia Maccoyiana (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 5, voL xvii. p. 357, pi. xii. figs. 11 a and 11c). The 
valves are bordered by a thickened marginal rim on the free 
edges. The centre has a deep bay-like sulcus separating the 
surface into two unequal subtriaiigular lobes, united by a 
narrow isthmus on the ventral region. 

In some aspects this specimen has a distant resemblance to 
the outline oi the human ear, hence the name. 

One specimen : — Smith Coll. no. 26. Railway-cutting, side 
of Severn, Ironbridge. 

2. Bollia interruptaj sp. nov. (PL XII. fig. 14.) 

Proportions : — L. 29. H. 21. 

This form approaches Bollza wdflexa^ J. & H. (Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xvii. p, 361, pi. xii, fig. 17), but the 
posterior lobe is interrupted by a shallow oblique furrow just 
where it is largest in R. unijlexa. The area, however, ot the 
perfect lobe is approximately indicated by a low swelling 
outside and uniting the two contracted lobules that lie within 
the region of the typical lobe. 

One specimen ; — Vine Coll. Bed no. 37. Buildwas Beds. 

IV. Peimitia, Jones & Iloli, 1865. 

Most of the Primitke in Messrs. Vine’s and Smith’s Col- 
lections have been described or noticed in the Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist, for May 1886, pp. 409-413, and for March 1887, 
p, 193. Theie remains another species, which is related to 
the simple P. umhilicata type (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, 
vol. xvi. p. 420, pi. xiii, fig. 2) . 
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1. Primitia ohliquipunctata^ sp. nov. 

(PL XIII, jSgs. 1 a, 1 1 c.) 

Proportions: — L, \A\. H. 9. Th. (including 
the processes 10). 

These rather small carapaces have subohlong valves, straight 
on the back, boldly curved in front and below, and defined by 
an elliptical slope on the postero- ventral margin. Much 
thicker (more convex) behind than in front ; and this feature 
is enhanced by the presence of a blunt spine on the postero- 
ventral region, pointing backwards. There is a pit on the 
middle of the valves, usually rather above the median line. 
The surface of the valves is ornamented with a delicate punc- 
tation, in slightly oblique lines, from the an tero- ventral region 
upwards to the dorsal and posterior margins. The little pits 
are ruled, as it were, by parallel oblique raised lines or slight 
ridges (see fig. 1 c) . There is a slight ventral rim. Edge 
view of carapace sagittate, the postero-ventral processes 
forming the barbs. 

Four specimens : — Smith Coll. no. 68. Woolhope. 

V. Moouea, J. & E., 1867. 

This genus and one species were described by Jones and 
Holl in the Ann. & Mag. IS^at. Hist, ser. 4, vol. iii. (1869), 
p. 225, and it is the only genus to which the specimen fig. 11 
on PL XIII. appears to be referable, though differing con- 
siderably in some respects as well from M, silurica^ loo. ciL 
pL XV. figs. 8 < 2 , 8 as from M, ohesa and il/, tenuis (both 
from Carboniferous rocks), op. cit. ser. 5, vol. xviii, p. 261, 
pi. viii. figs. 20 and 21. The raised feature on the new 
specimen under notice is a median ridge forking at the poste- 
rior region, and continuing along the posterior margins, so as 
to give to the ventral edge of the carapace an appearance 
recognizable also in the other species above mentioned, 

1. Moorea SmitMi^ sp, nov. (PL XIII. figs. 11a, 115.) 
Proportions : — L. 17. H. 9. Th. 8. 

A neat, ovate-oblong, smooth carapace ; the ends almost 
equally rounded, but the anterior rather more elliptical and 
more compressed than the other, which is thick and truncate. 
A smooth, low, median ridge on each valve divides on the 
posterior third into two branches. These form the corners at 
the hinder end of the valve, and one continues round on the 
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postero-ventral region. In tlie closed valves tlie ventral aspect 
presents a bluntly tapering anterior extremity and a truncate 
hinder end, which is modified by the triangular union of the 
ridges continued downwards and forwards from the face of 
the valve. 

Instead of the superficial ridge passing round the periphery 
of the valve, as in the other species alluded to above, it seems 
here to extend with an imperfect curve only towards the 
centre and then to die out in a single median extension. 

Named after its discoverer, Mr. John Smith, of Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire. 

One specimen : — Smith Coll. no. 57. Eail way- cutting, 

side of Severn, Ironbridge. 


VI. Xestoleberis, G. 0. Bars, 1865. 

1. Xestoleleris coi^huloides (J. & H.). 

Cythere corhidoidesj Jones & Holl, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 4, 
vol. iii. (1869), p. 211, pi. xv. figs. 4 «--5 h. 

The sizes vary with age and in individuals; in a full- 
grown specimen the proportions are as follows : — 

Proportions : — L. 21. H. 13. Th. 15^. 

This seems to be referable to Xestolelefids because it much 
resembles some members of that genus in certain features and 
in general habit. See also Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. October 
1886, p. 264, for a note on the Carboniferous X, ? subcor^ 
huloides^ J. & K. 

( Vine Coll. no. x. Bed no. 46. Shales over 
Six I Wenlock Limestone, 

specimens : \ XI. Bed no. 43. Coalbrook 

V Dale Beds. 

Mr. Vine has also met with this species in Beds no. 25 and 
25*. Tickwood Beds. 


Eighteen j Smith Coll. no. 
specimens : | 


Sedgeley. 

Kailway-cutting,*side of 
Severn, Ironbridge. 


VII. JEchmina, j. & H., 1869. 

JEchmina, Jones & Holl, X8G9, Ann. & Mag. Nai Hist. aer. 4, vol. iii. 
p. 217. ' 

Eare specimens only of two species of this genus were 
known in 1869 from the Wenlock Limestone near West Mai- 
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vern. Messrs. Vine and Smith have found many individuals, 
and added to the number of known species, tliougli their col- 
lections do not appear to contain an example of Jones and 
HolPs second species, namely JEclimina clavulus. It may be 
added that some of the present specimens show a delicate 
serration of the free margins (see figs. 5 a, 5 c, and 9, PL XIII.) . 
This ornament is more perfect and delicate in some Scandi- 
navian specimens, exquisite drawings of which have been 
sent by Dr. Lindstrom. 


1 . jEchmina cuspidata^ J. & H. 

(PL XIIL figs. 2, 3 a, 3 4 rt, 4 5, 4 o, and 9.) 

JEolimina cuspidafaj J. & 11., op. cif. p. 218, woodcut, fig. 2, and pi. xi\ . 
fig. 8. 

Proportions : — 

Thickness at the Width between 

root of the the ends of 

Length. Height, spikes. Length of the spike, the spikes. 

Fig. 3: 28J 15 10 82 

Fig. 4; 221- 12 8 23 BU 

Only a fragment of this delicate form was met with and 
described in 1869. The woodcut referred to gives the form 
of its valve, and the present figs. 2, 3 a, and 9 correspond 
with it. The position of the stout, sharp, hollow spike is also 
the same. The specimens before us show beautifully the 
exact proportions, direction, and length of these remarkable 
horn-like processes of the valves. 

There are some slight difierences between fig. 3 and fig. 4, 
as to both the height of the valve and the angle of direction 
and of divergence in the processes. In fig. 4 the valve is not 
only smaller, but it is relatively more contracted anteriorly, 
the antero- ventral margin being less convex than in fig. 3 a, 
and the posterior margin projects more in the middle than 
above. The spike also is not so upright as in figs. 2 and 3 a, 
but leans more forward ; and it had a rather more open angle 
of divergence from its fellow when the valves were closed, as 
may be seen on a comparison of fig. 4 b with fig. 3 b. These 
differences, however, may be sexual or the peculiarities of 
individual growth. Angle of divergence in fig. 3 b (1) at the 
top of the valve 45°, (2) taken from the middle front of the 
valves 58^ ; in fig. J, (1) 40°, (2) 50°. 

The end^ views may be roughl;^ compared with a three- 
rayed star, in which the lower portion is somewhat shortened 
and very much thickened. 
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Specimens : f 
cuspidata^ 8 Vine Coll : 

bovina, 3 . Figs, 5 & 9 : no, xix. ^ Beds no. 25&25*. 

depressicornis, 1 i Fig. 7 : XX* > Tickwood 

hrevtcornisy 1 j Fig. 8 : XXL 3 Beds. 

ohscura^ 2 L 

Mr. John Young and Mr. Vine met with fragments of spines 
and valves in Bed no. 46, shales over Wenlock Limestone. 


Smith Coll. 


Specimens : 
cuspidata^ 10 < 
hooina^ 2 j 


Figs. 2, 3, & 4, no. 41. Wool- 
hope. 

No. 46. Eail way- cutting, Coal- 
brook Dale. 

Fig. 6, no. 47. Eailway-cut- 
ting, Severn side, Ironbridge. 


2. j^ckmina bovina^ sp. nov. 

(PI. XIII. figs. 5 a, 5 h, 5 c, e a, 6 b,Q o.) 

Proportions : — 

Thickness at Width bo- 

root of the Length of tween the 

Length. Height. spike. spike. tips. 

Fig. 5: 18i: 11 7i 10 16^ 

Fig. 6: 13i 9 7^ 10 15^ 

The carapace-valves have a straight dorsal and nearly 
semicircular ventral border, llie hollow spike or horn is 
thicker than in JEch. cuspidata, its base taking up a larger 
poition of the valve’s surface; it is also shorter, and has a 
slight curve upwards and inwards. The angle of divergence 
of the spikes in the closed valves is, (1) from the top of the 
valves to the point of horn 45°, (2) from the middle of the 
front of the valves to the point of the horn 56° to 60°. In 
some specimens there is a tendency to have the base of the 
spike somewhat contracted or depressed before it rises above 
the suiface. Seen endwise the cai-apace, with its valves 
united (figs, ph, 6 J), reminds us of the aspect presented by 
the face and front of some of the Bovidee, whilst figs. 3 b and 
4 b of ^ch. cusjddafa have more analogy to the long straight 
horns of some antelopes, such as the Oryo? and Anoa, 

^ch, bovina approaches jdEch, clavuhis, J. II. (Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist,, L c., woodcut, fig. 2) , in some respects, but 
the base of its hollow spike takes Up much less space on the 
valve. In JEcTi, clamlus, indeed, the base of the spike is 
conterminous with the margins of the valve, whereas in the 
other it carries out with it only about a third of the surface or 
a little more. 
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3. j^climina depressicornis^ sp. nov. 

(PL XIII. figs. 7 a, 7&,7c.) 

ProportioDs : — 

Thicknfetoa at root Length of Width hefcwptai 
Length. Height. of spikea. bpilce. the tips. 

Ilf 4 5 11 

The carapace in this species is small and relatively longer, 
narrower, and thinner than the foregoing, the antero- ventral 
margin having less convexity even than we see in fig. 4 a, 
and the valves being rather less convex. The characteristic 
spikes or horns are placed as usual, but protrude almost 
horizontally (fig. 7 b)^ having a relatively lower angle of 
divergence, namely (1) from the top of the valves 10°, (2) 
from the middle of the front 30°. 

The end view (fig. 7 b)^ though still reminding us of bovine 
horns, cannot be safely matched until those of any special 
animal; it is almost like a three-rayed star. 

4. JEchmum hreoioornis^ sp. nov. 

(PL XIII. figs. 8 a, 8 b,) 

Proportions : — 

Thickness (including 

the root of the Lenjjth of 

Length. Height spikes). spike. 

25 16 11 3 

This rather rare form has proportionally a greater height 
of valve than ^ch, cuspidatay being much shorter, and is 
actually higher than Mch. iovma^ which it most closely 
resembles in the nearly semicircular outline of the ventral 
margin. The hollow process on the dorsal region is very 
short and feebly developed, the surface of the valve not being 
canied outwards so much as in the other species ; and the cara- 
pace is therefore relatively thinner than the others. 

The end view of this sliort-horued species is somewhat 
sagittate, with the barbed extremity upwards ; or it might be 
described as a narrow acute-oval, with a triangular piece 
removed from the top. 

VIII. Appendix. 

The number of Specimens. 

With the view of indicating approximately the numerical 
value of each species of the Silurian Ostracoda as described in 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoL xix. 29 


Width be- 
tween the 
tips. 

6 
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ttese memoirs on tlie Silurian species in Messrs. Vine’s and 
Smith’s collections (see Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for April and 
May 1886, and March 1887), the number of the specimens of 
those species described or redescribed in 1886 are here given, 
together with the emendations required as to their special 
strata. Thus : — 


Errata, 

In the Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca, 
No. XX.,” Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. April 1886 : — 

At page 358, add for var. intermedia : LiYja (lost). Bed no. 87. Build was 
^ Beds. 

855, /or sxiv^^ read lxiv^q, Buildwas Beds. 

858, add for Maccoyiana : sxvi. Bed no. 25. Tickwood Beds. 

861, delete nxn under hicolUna. 

862, add for unijlexa : Lxn. Bed no. 22. Buildwas Beds. 

Tn the '' Notes, &c., No. XXI.,” May 1886 

At page 409, under delete Lxni. Bed no, 26. And/or lxiv read 
Liv. Bed no. 87. 

410, add for valida: Lxm. Bed no. 25. And delete 
Shales over the Wenlock Limestone. 

410, imder tersa, read no. 77 Dudley, instead o/no. 78 Dudley. 
413, under sefninulum, delete no. 26, railway-cutting, side of 
Severn, Donbridge (worn). 

The numier of the Specimens. 

Number of the speci- 
Genera and Species. mens in the collections. 

r— — 

vine. Smith. 

Beynchia tuberculata (Klceden) (foreign). 

, var. gibbosa, Beider 1 

Kloedeni, WCoy (varieties, as follows): — 


, var. granulata, Jones ............ 10 7 

, var. nuda, Jones 1 1 


y var. antiquata, Jones (Jones’s collec- 
tion). 

j Yar. intermedia, Jones 

, subvar. subspissa, Jones ^ Moll .... 


•, var. subtorosa, Jones 2 83 

var. torosa, Jones 1 

var, tuberculata, SaUer 36 21 

>, subvar. clausa, J. M. 4 


collection). 

concinna, J. ^ M. 1 

Maccoyiana, Jones 8 18 

Jonesii, Boll (Dr, Holi’s collection). 

admixti, J M. . , 2 
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Number of tbo speci- 


Grenera and Species. mens in tbe collections. 

^ ^ 

Vine. Smith. 

Beji’ichia lacunata, J. 8f H, 2 6 

Bollia bicollina, J, ^ H. 9 1 

unifiexa; M. 3 

Klcedenia intermedia, J, H, (Jones’s collec- 
tion). 

^ var. marginata, J, S>[. M, 1 

Strepula concentrica, J. ^ H. 3 

irregularis, J, ^ H. 3 7 

beyricMoides, 2 2 

Bollia Vinei, 7.^//. 2 1 

, var. mitis, J.^H, 1 

Placentula excavata, J. ^ H. 6 18 

Primitia lenticularis, K. 0 20 

Rcemeriana, J, 6f H. 5 

fabulina, J, ^ JS, 2 9 

variolata, J, ^ H. 2 7 

paucipunctata, 7 ^ TT. 29 

humilis, 10 2 

valida, 7 4' JT. ]6 0 

, var. breviata, 7 4* JS". 9 

, var. angustata, 5 

tersa, J, ^ JS, 5 

umbilicata, J. ^ H. 1 17 

criatata, 7 <-$' TT, 8 

ornata, J, ^ H. 4 2 

cornuta, 7 1 

sequalis, J. ^ H, 4 

diversa, 7 4* JET. 11 

seminulum, JoTies 20 

furcata, J. ^ JE[, 1 


The numbers of specimens of the species described in 1837 
can be seen in the memoirs themselves. 


IX. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XII. 

[All the figures are magnified 20 diameters,] 

Fig, 1. Octonaria undosa, sp. nov. right valve ; 6, edge view. 

Fig, 2. Octonaria octoformis, sp. nov. a, left valve j b, edge view of cara- 
pace. 

Fig, 3. Octonaria octoformis, var. intorta, nov. a, right valve ; h, edge 
view of carapace. ^ 

Fig. 4. Octonaria octoforinis, var, simplex, nov, a, left valve ; 5, edge 
view of carapace. 

Fig^ 5. Octonaria octoformis, var. inforniis, nov. a, right valve ,* h, edge 
view of carapace. 

Fig* 6. Octonaria octoformis, var. bipartita, nov. a, right valve j b, edge 
view of carapace. 


29 * 
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Fig, 7. Octonana ocioformisj var. persona, iiov. a, rip^lit valvo ; h, edge 
yiew of carapace. 

Fig, 8. Octonaria octofonnis, var. monticnlata, iiov. a, loft valve ; h, 
edge view of caiMpace. 

Fig. 0. Thhpsiira angulaia, sp. nov. a, right valve shown ; h, edge view 
of carapace. 

Fig. 10, Thlipsura plica fa, ,sp. nov. Cai apace, right valve shown. 

Figs, 11, 12. Thlipsura plicata, var. anipuncfata, nov. Left valvo. 

Fig. 13. Thlipsara plicata, var. hipimctata, nuv. Carapace, right valvo 
seen. 

Fig. 14. Bollia internipta, sp. nov. Right valve. 

Plate XUI. 

[All the figures are magnified 20 diameters except figs. 1 c and 5 c, 
which are magnified 70 diameters.] 

Fig, 1. Frimitia ohliqiiipunctata, sp. nov. a, carapace, right valve seen j 
h, dorsal view; c, portion of surface enlarged (x 70). 

Fig. 2. JEchnina cuspidata, J. k IJ. Inside of right valvo. 

Fig. 3. The same, a, light 'valve; end view. 

Fig, 4, The same, a, left valve; b, end view ; c, seen fi'om above. 

Fig, 6. JEchmina hovina, sp. nov. a, right valve ; h, end view ; c, por- 
tion of the edge enlarged (x 70). 

Fig, G. The same, a, left valve ; b, end view ; c, seen from above. 

Fig, 7. JEchmina cJepresskoy'nis, sp. nov. a, carapace, right valve seen ; 
h, end view ; c, seen from above. 

Fig, 8. JBchmina hrerieorms, sp. nov. a, right valve ; h, end view. 

Fig. 9. jd^ehnina cuspidata, J. & 11. Fragment of a large right valvo. 

Fig, 10. BoUia aiiricuhris, sp. nov. a, carapace, right valve upwards ; 
5, ventral aspect ; c, end view. 

11. Moorea Bmithii, sp. nov. a, cai’apaco, showing left valve; h, 
venti'al aspect. 

Fig, 12. Octonaria r paradoxa, sp. nov. Left valve. 


LIII . — Notes on some Land- Shells fiom New Guinea and 
the Solomdn Islands ^ with Descriptions of new Species, Bj 
Edcur a. Smith- 

[Plate XV.] 

The speoimcTis here described form part of very valuable 
collections of shells which, from time to time, have been 
liberally presented to the British Jruseum by ^fr. Jolin 
Brazier of Sydney, to whom special thanks arc due, as in. 
several instances the specimens are unique and unrepresented 
in his own collection. 

Nanina Eunsteini, (Ph XV, fig* 6.) 

Testa anguste perforata, tenuis, globoso-depressa, pallide luteo- 
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from Neio Guinea and the Solomon Islands, 

fuBcescons vel piirpureo-fuscescens, zona lata saturate fusca paulo 
supra peripheriam ciiicta, regulariter et confertim sjiiralitor stri- 
ata, lineisque incrementi prope siituram subpUcosis sculpta ; 
antractuB 5, celeritor accrescentcs, convcxiusouli, suturain iiit'ra 
impresse siibmnrginati et nigrcsccntcs ; ultimus maguus, paulo 
indatua : aportura paruin obliqua ; peristoma tcuue, margiiio colu- 
mellari suponio breviter expanse, umbilicuin augustuin partim 
obtogento. 

Diam. max. 40 millira., min. 33, alt. 25. 

Hah, Foot of the Astrolabe and Owen Stanley Ranges. 
This species is peculiar on account of the regularity of the 
close vspiral striation which covers the entire surface both 
below and above, with the exception of the few topmost 
whorls. The brown baud which encircles the body-whorl 
falls a little above the middle, and, passing spirally upward, 
produces a dark margination to the whorls. 

Nanina fraudidenba. 

Testa globoso-dopressa, anguste perforata, purpureo-fusca, epider- 
mido tenui flavo-olivacea induta, nitida, lincis incromonti striata ; 
anfractus 0, convexiusculi, adsuturam anguste marginati, ultimus 
rotiindatus; aijertura parum obliqua; peristoma teuue, prope 
umbilicum paulo incrassatum, album ot reliexum. 

Biam. max. 42 milim., min. 35, alt. 24. 

Hah. Foot of Astrolabe Mountains, New Guinea. 

This species, unless closely examined, miglit easily be 
confounded with N. Hunsteini, The form and size are 
almost similar, but the sculpture is diflerent. This species 
has no trace of the regular fine spiral strim which cover the 
entire surface of N, Hunsteini, It also (liffcrs from that spe- 
cies in having the spire a trifle more depressed, the body- 
whorl less inflated, and in not having the distinct brown 
band above the middle. 

Nanina Gairni, (PL XV. fig. 5.) 

Testa perforata, supra pallido fusccscous, infra albida, nitida, lineis 
incrementi miiiutis striata; anfractus 5, paulo convoxiusculi, 
regulariter accrcscenfces, supra suturam levitor submarginabi vel 
depressi, ultimus ad peripheriam subacuto ongulatus, infra atigu- 
liun fuscoseons, coiivexus, in medio albidus, minute concon trice 
undulatim striatus ; apertura obliqua ; peristoma teiiuo, margine 
columellari vix incrassato, snporno supra umbilicum breviter 
reflexo, 

Diam. max. 36 millim., min. 31, alt. 20. 

Hal, Foot of the Astrolabe and Owen Stanley Mountains, 
British New Guinea. 
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The brown colour beneath tlie central angulation is a trifle 
darker than the tint of the upper surface. This has the ap- 
pearance of being marked with obliquely-curved lines of 
growthj but under the lens it is seen to be sculptured with 
very minute wrinkly strise in the same direction. The lower 
surface, which is more glossy, is destitute of this wrinkly 
sculpture, and has instead very fine close-set hair-like con- 
centric undulating strise which are invisible to the naked eye. 

Nanina exilis^yrr. (PL XV. fig. 13.) 

Testa depressa, acute carinata, perforata, superne griseo-cornea, in- 
iuferne paUidior ; aufractus 6, convexiusouli, supra suturam 
depresse marginati, striis iucrementi sculpti ; ultimus coiupresse 
et acute carinatus, inferne nitidus ; apertura obliqua, subsocu- 
riformis ; peristoma tenue, margine columellari superne leviter 
reflexo. 

Diam. max. 27 millim,, min. 24, alt. 13^. 

Hah. British New Guinea. 

The sculpture of the upper surface of this species is almost 
precisely the same as that of N. Cairni. It is, however, a 
more sharply carinate shell, and has more numerous and 
narrower whorls. It is more acutely carinate than the type 
of N. exilisj Miiller, lacks the brown band below the keel, and 
is a trifle more finely striated. 

Helix {SpJio^ospira) Rehsei^ Martens. (PL XV. fig. 14.) 

Hai. Dinner Island, New Guinea (Brazier). 

This species I described as E. Gerrardi* a month or two 
after the publication of Martens’ diagnosis f. I then had 
only a single specimen under examination. Three additional 
examples, two of which were sent by Mr. Brazier, have since 
been added to the Museum collection. These show that the 
species varies considerably with regard to the umbilicus, 
which, as in the type, may be rather broad, or it may be gra- 
dually closed up % the overspreading reflexed columellar 
margin of the peristome, leaving only a small perforation. 
The indications on the body- whorl of a few shallow transverse 
indistinct sulci observable in the shell I originally described 
are less apparent (but still traceable) in the other specimens 
now at hand. The spire varies in height, and seems to be 
usually rather less elevated than in the specimen described in 
the ^ Annals.’ The granulation of the spire is also variable, 
being more strongly developed and extending much further 
down in some specimens than in others. 

^ Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. 1883, rol. xi. p. 192. 
t Jabrb. deut&ch. malak. Gesellbch. 1883, p. 83, 
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Helix [Acavus) coraliolahris, (PL XV. fig, 4.) 

Testa elevate conica, imporforata, alba, labris intus purpurco-fiisois 
ad marginem saturate rufis instmeta ; aiifractus convoxiusculi, 
oblique rugose ot confertim striati, incrementiquo linois floxuosis 
sculpti, iiitimus in medio obtuse angulatus, inferno vix oouvoxus, 
antico breviter descendens, pone medium labri lovitor compla- 
natus; apertura oblique irregulariter 8ubquadraugularis,« intus 
alba j peristoma paulo inerassatum ot expansum, breviter reflexum, 
margine exteriore paulo supra medium obtuse angulato ; columella 
late dilatata appressa, complanata, margino aperturam versus 
lilaoea, superne callo nigro-fusco labro juncta. 

Diam. max. 32 millim., min. 25, alt. 34. 

Hah. Kussell Island^ New Guinea. 

This species is so well defined by the remarkable contrast 
of the colour of the peristome with the white tint of the rest 
of the shell that it will readily be recognized. The edge of 
the aperture is thickened and bright coral-red, and this, both 
within and without, is rather deeply bordered, especially 
within, with purple-brown. 

Helix {Acavus) hrumeriensis^ Forbes. 

This species was originally described from a unique speci- 
men (now in the British Aluseum) collected by Macgillivray 
at Brumer Island. The figures both in the ^ Voyage of the 
Kattlesnake ’ and in Reeve’s ^ Conchologia Iconica ’ show it 
to be a small specimen in comparison with others now received 
from Mr. Brazier, which were collected on trees and bushes 
at Millport Harbour, near Amazon Bay, British New Guinea. 
The largest of these has a greatest diameter of 38 millim., 
and is 33 in height, whilst the type is only 28 in width and 
24 high. 

All of Mr. Brazier’s specimens are also more conically 
elevated, have a more broadly dilated black columellar margin 
to the peristome, and the callus connecting the extremities is 
also more developed and jet-black. Several of them show 
indications over the entire sui’face of a peculiar cross-hatching 
of short lines of a pale dirty yellowish tint. The aperture in 
some specimens is tinted with very pale rose, in others it is 
white. 

Another series of three specimens from an island east of 
New Guinea” illustrates three different stages of growth. 
The youngest example, consisting of four whorls, is almost 
entirely of a light corneous tint, except towards the lip, wliere 
it becomes more opake white; it is also very thin and 
narrowly umbilicated. The oldest and mature specimen is 
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peculiar in having no black callus connecting the columella 
and extremity of the outer lip. 

Helix (Acavus) latiaosis^ Smith. (PL XV. fig. 7.) 

A single specimen from tlie foot of the Owen Stanley 
Mountains, British New Ouinen, diffcis from the type* in 
having the last whorl very mucli more sharply keeled at the 
periphery, tlie a])erture consccj[ucntly also being more pointed 
in front. The epidermis upon the body-whorl is disposed in 
ten spiral zones instead of six, five above and five below tlie 
Carina. Being a younger shell, the interior has not been 
coated over with the bluish-white callus as in the adult type, 
and the external banding is, on account of the comparative 
thinness of the shell, obscurely visible. 

Messrs. Brazier f and Tapparone Canefri J consider this 
species the same as IL zeno of Brazier, described in the year 
1876. This can scarcely be correct, as certain terms of the 
description are not ajiplicable to H, lafiaxis, which cannot be 
described as glohoseljf turhinated^'^ nor nor flesh- 

colour ; ” and the spiral bands do not in front all run into 
The omission of any mention of the acute angulation of the 
body-whorl also induces me to consider this species distinct ; 
and, finally, Mr. Brazier having now sent me a specimen of 
this species marked Helix, sp. nov. (only specimen): foot of 
Mount Owen Stanley Eange, British New Guinea,’^ strongly 
indicates that the forms are specifically diftbrent, for it is 
very unlikely that he would have sent a specimen of his own 
species thus labelled. 

Helix {Geotrochus) lacteolota. (PL XY. fig. 9.) 

Testa conica, perforata, zonis pluribus lacteis et nigro-fuscis lacteo 
illitis cincta ; anfractus 5, Hueis incrcmenli obliquis striati, ulti- 
jnus ad peripheriam rotundatus, infra convexiusculus, antice 
paulo descendens ; apertura perobliqua, perist. versus purpurco- 
nigrescens, longo intus cjorulca ; peristoma album, undique ox- 
pansum et paulo relioxum, mai'gino columcUari superno livido- 
fasco, late dilatato umbilicnm partim obtegente. 

Biarn. max. 36 millim., min* 28, alt. 34. 

Hob. Foot of Owen Stanley Mountains, British New 
Guinea. 

This handsome species, in some respects, bears a consider- 
able resemblance to if. jjlunzonaia, Adams and Reeve, from 

* Title Ann. & Mag. Nat. flibi, 1883, vol. xi. p. 191. 

t Proc. Linn, Soc. N. B. Wales, 1884, vol. is. p. 805. 

J Ann, Mus. Ci\ico Blur. Nat. Genova, Ib&O, vol. iv. p. 21. 
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the island of Mindanao, Philippines. The basal aspect of 
that species {vide ^ Voy. Samarang/ Mollusca, pi. xvi, rig. 9, 
or Peeve, ^ Conch. Icon.’ fig. 528), both as regards^ size and 
banding, is very similar to that of //. lacteohta. The latter, 
however, has a very much more elevated spire, a more raised 
body-whorl, and the volutions increase less rapidly. The 
coloured bands arc eight in number on tlic last whorl ; most 
of them are almost black and generally margined with brown 
and more or less blotched and smeared with an opa([ue cream- 
colour. 


Helix [Papuina) roseolahiata, (PI. XV. fig. 2.) 

Testa imperforata, coniea, trochiformia, alba, ad apicom nigroscons^ 
ad peripheriam ct circa suturam zona nigro-fusca cinct i ; anfrac- 
tiis 5, primi duo couvexi, csoteri convexiusciili, obliquo rugose 
striati, ultimas acutissime carinatus, supra carinam paulo con- 
eavus, inferno xd^^hisculus, similiter sculptus, antico prope 
labium broviter dcscendens, ad aperiuiam contractus, intus lila- 
cous; apertuia oblique producta, rostrata, irregularitor triangu- 
laris, intus alba, infra suturam quoquo ad carinam nigro-fusco 
zonaia ,* peristoma roaaceiim, margine doxtro in medio procurvo^ 
brevitor expanso, inferior© laiius dilatato, columellari roflloxo, 
appresso. 

Biam. max. 30| millim., min. 24, alt. 19. 

Hah. Ferguson Island, D’Entrecasteaux group. 

This species has even a more rostrate aperture than H. 
Tayloriana^ and is well characterized by its rosy lip, the acute 
keel around the periphery, and the marked contrast of the 
brown band upon the white ground. 

Helix [Papuma) Tayloriana. Adams and Reeve, 

(PI. XV. figs. 1, 1 a.) 

This I believe to be a species which varieB considerably 
both in form and colour, hut not much in sculpture. The 
type, which is in the British Museum, is well figured (as 
regards shajoe) by Reeve The keel is, however, in some 
specimens even more acute, and the spire is concave instead 
of slightly convex. On tlie other hand, other examples are 
less acutely keeled, and tlie aperture is not so much produced 
or beaked. These constitute the 11, yitknsis of Brazier 
which in other respects, excelling small differences in the 
colour-markings, agrees \\ith the typical form. A third 
variety (PI. XV. fig. 1 a) has just been sent to the Museum 

* Cbncb. Icon. fig. 624, 

t Proc, Linn. Soc. N. S. Waletj, 1&7<), \ol. i. pp. 100 and 120. 
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by Mr, Brazier which seems quite distinct when placed side 
by side with the original H. Tayloriana^ but which appears 
to be linked with it througli II, yulensis. 

It has a more convex body-whorl, especially above the 
periphery, which is also less sharply keeled. 

The points in which all specimens agree are : — (1) the same 
kind of sculpture ; (2) the black, more or less rostrate peri- 
stome ; (3) the mo7'e or less acute cream-coloured keel at the 
periphery ; (4) the pinkish-lilac tint upon the base of the last 
whorl towards the centre and upon that portion of it which 
lies between the terminations of the peristome. 

Of ten specimens before me, two have black, two pinkish, 
and the rest pale apices. Some examples, like the type, have 
scarcely any colour-markings, some have interrupted spiral 
bands both above and below, others show interrupted oblique 
stripes, or both bands and stripes are intermingled confusedly 
in the same individual. With one exception all have two or 
more (more or less well defined) concentric zones on the lower 
surface. 

The disti'ibution of this species appears to be rather extended. 
The locality of the typical form was unknown to Adams 
and Reeve ; but in the British Museum there is a specimen 
(PL XV. fig. 1) said to be from the D’Entrecasteaux group 
of islands, off the eastern extremity of New Guinea. The 
variety (//’. yulensis) is met with at Tule Island, and the 
more convex form above described is, according to the ^eci- 
mens presented to the Museum by Mr. Brazier, from South 
Cape, British New Guinea. A single specimen of this form 
in the Museum is said to have been obtained at Ferguson 
Island, one of the D’Entrecasteaux group. 

Heli^ {Papuind) aTbocarinata, 

(PL XV. fig. 12.) 

Testa breviter conica, imperforata, tenuis, semipellucida, pallide 
cornea, carina alba opaca cincta; anfractus 6, mediocriter con- 
vexi, oblique rugose striati, ultimus ad poripheriam acute carina- 
tus, infeine striis rugosis concentricis 8culj[)tus, lineis pauois inter- 
ruptis albis opacis ornatus, anticc breviter descendens, pone 
labrum luteo vol lacteo marginatus; apertura obliqua; peri- 
stoma album, anguste expansum ot reflexum, margine exteriore 
sinnato, oolumellari incra&sato, appresso, superne caUo tenui labro 
juncto. 

Diam. max. 24 millim., min. 20, alt. 17. 

Uah South Cape, British New Guinea, 

This species comes from the same locality as the convex 
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form of H. Tayloriana^ and resembles it considerably in form 
and sculpturej and, indeed, it may eventually have to be 
regarded as an albino variety of that form. The central keel 
is lather sharper and the texture more transparent than in 
H. Tayloriana, 

Helix {Papuina) Rollsiana. (PI. XV. fig, 3.) 

Testa imporforafca, conoideo-subglobosa, albida vel rubescens, prope 
suturam lusco notata, zonis fuscis diverse cincta, pone labrum 
aurantio sirigata ; anfractus 5, oonvoxiusculi, striis obliquis con- 
fertis rugosis incrementique lineis sculpti, ultimus ad periphoriam 
antice subrotundatam, pone obtuse carinatam semper albo zonatus, 
inferne purpureo-roseo tinctus, antice breviter et subito descon- 
dens ; apertura obliqua, subquadrata ; peristoma album, tenue, 
late expansum et reflexum, margine superiore sinuato, columel- 
lari dilatato, appresso. 

Diam. max. 30^ millim., min. 21|, alt. 20. 

Hab, South Cape, British New Guinea. 

The colour of this very pretty species in some respects 
appears to be very constant, whilst in other points it is vari- 
able. The peripheiy in the four specimens at hand is encircled 
by a more or less broad white zone, and the body-whorl always 
exhibits an orange stripe just behind the broadly expanded 
lip, which is constantly white. Another persistent feature is 
the purplish rosy portion of the base between the umbilical 
region and the extremity of the outer lip. The ground-colour 
of the shell is usually whitish or of a pinkish tint, and some- 
what freckled with minute oblique opaque white dots and 
lines, and the apex may be white or blackish. The spiral 
bands are rather variable, numbering from one to throe above 
the periphery and two to four below it. The sculpture is of 
the same character as that of ff. Tayloriana, I have named 
it, at Mr. Brazier’s request, after Mr. Bolls, who, accompanied 
by Mr. Goldie and others, whilst exploring certain parts of 
New Guinea, collected these specimens. 

Helix [Trocliomorpha) Belmoreij var. 

(PI, XV. figs. 8, 8 a.) 

Testa late et perspective umbilicata, dopresso conico-orbioularis, 
mediocriter crassa, cornoo-fusca, infra periphoriam pallidiorom 
zona lata saturate fusca omaia ; anfractus 6, planiusculi, vix cou- 
vexi, oblique btriati, supra suturam oompressi, concavi, rcgularitcr 
accresccntes ; ultimus iu medio acutissimo carinatus et com- 
pres&us, inferne paulo convexus, antice hand descondeus ; umbili- 
cus latus. profundus; apertura horizontalis, intus albescens; 
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peristoma snperne modiocriter temie, snbrectum, inferue incras- 
satiim, recodens, marginibus oallo tenui junctis. 

Diam. max. 29 millim., min, 26, alt. 12. 

Hah. North-cast end of Malayta Island, Solomon group. 
The specimens from the above locality are very closely 
allied to the type of llelix Behnorei^ Cox*, from Hoki 
Island, also one of the Solomon group. They differ in 
being more depressed and consequently more sharply angled 
at the periphery, and they have not the irregular longi- 
tudinal stria 3 ” (which might be more explicitly described as 
irregular impressed spiral lines) upon the base. The type 
of H. Belmorei was presented to the British Museum by 
Dr. Cox, and from an examination of it I am inclined to 
think that these impressed lines are rather an individual 
characteristic than a specific feature. I therefore think it 
advisable to consider the specimen sent by Mr. Brazier as a 
variety of this species until we have a larger series of the 
typical form to prove them distinct. II, uierziana has a more 
convex upper surface, is smaller, and the last whorl expands 
at the aperture. 

Megalomastoma Brasierm. (PL XV. fig. 15.) 

Braziera typka^ Brazier, Proc. Linn, Soc. New South Wales, 1883, 
’ voL viii. p. 35. 

Testa pupiformis, solida, anguste umbilicata, pallide fuscescens, ob- 
lique stiiata ; anfractus 7, convexi, penultimus inflatus, ultimo 
latior, ult. angustatus, valdo oblique descendons, prope labrum 
subito ascendens, cii’ca umbilicum subfuniculatus \ apertura cir- 
culaiis, lutoo-albida, longit. totius -j paulo superans ; peristoma 
albidum, inci'assatum, reflexum, marginibus callo crassiusculo 
junctis. 

Longit. 23 millim., diam. 11, apertura 8 lata. 

Operculum comeum, multispiralc. 

Ilah. Ferguson Island, D’Entrecasteaux group, south-east 
of British New Gruinea. 

The species here described was exliibited by lilr. Brazier at 
the Linnean Society of New South Wales as re])resenting a 
new genus, and he proposed to name it Bruziera tgjjica. After 
due consideration 1 have failed to find good reasons for sepa- 
rating it from 2Itya/ovia$toma, In shape it is very like 
IL Gnndlachij Pfeiffer. It has, however, a more contracted 
umbilicus, and the peristome is differently connected with the 
body- whorl. The fact of this species being from New Guinea, 
whereas Megalomastoma mainly comprises West-lndian forms, 

* Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 647, pi. lii. flg. 12. 
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is not sufficient, I think, to warrant the erection of a new 
genus for its reception. The front of the boJy-wh jrl above the 
aperture is very slightly flattened, as in the species of Hylo-- 
cystisj which, however, are furnished with shelly opercula. 

As it was Mr. Brazier’s wish that this shell should be dedi- 
cated to the memory of liis late wife, I have name I it 2[pyi- 
lomastoma BrazieriB ; however, should furtlier investigation 
prove that the animal differs from that of 2Iegaloniastom%^ I 
would propose that the name originally assigned to Bils species 
by Mr, Brazier (although no description of it was then pub- 
lished) should be retained. 

Helicina novo-guineensis. (PI. XV. figs. 11, 11 a.) 

Testa depresso trochiformis, acute carinata, flavescens, plus minus 
rufo maculata et strigata vel flammulata, spiralitor lirata et sul- 
cata, increm antique lineis sculpta; anfract. 5-5], parum convexi- 
usculi, ultimus supra et infra sequaliter convoxiusculus, carinam 
infra liris tenuioribus concentricis ornatus, in medio callo alba 
obtectus; apertura subiiorizontalis, triangularis, ad basitn pone 
columollam lira parva ab margine divergenti instructa ,* peristoma 
album, angu&te expansum. Operculum utrinquo purpureo-rubi- 
dum, ad marginem coluraollarem pallidum. 

Diam. max. 18 millim., min. i5i, alt. 12^. 

Var, Testa maxima (fig. 11 a). ♦ 

Diam. max. 25 millim., min, 21, alt. 15. 

Hah, Foot of Owen Stanley Mountains. 

This species is well characterized by the spiral liree, which 
are much coai-ser on the upper surface than beneath. There 
are about twelve upon the last whorl above the rather sharp 
keel, and about twenty below. The ridge within the aperture, 
which appears to act as a rest for the operculum, is rather 
strongly developed. The ground-colour of this shell is 
generally more or less yellowisli ; a scries of bright red spots 
ornament the carina and the suture, and radiating lines and 
undulating streaks occur both on the upper and under sur- 
faces of most specimens. Some examples are more uniformly 
yellow and have only faint traces of the red markings, 

Helicina solitaria, (PL XV, fig. 10.) 

Testa parva, brevitcr oonica, aibida, zonis duabus (altera supra 
medium anfract. ultimi altera infra) rufescontibus, plusvo miausve 
interrupt is cineta; anfract. 5, vix convcxiusculi, spiralitor siriati, 
ffitimus ad peripheriam filo-carinatus, infra angulum couvexus, 
concentrice striatus, in medio callo tenui albo indutus ; apertura 
paulo obliqua, intus rubescens, basi circa columollam flavida; 
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peri&toraa tenue, antice parum effosum, davescens ; columoUa in- 
forne subdentata. 

Diam, max. 10 millim., min. 8J, alt. 8. 

Hah Foot of Mount Astrolabe, British New Q-uinea. 

Only a single specimen was obtained by Mr. Goldie at the 
above locality. It is white, varied with a few transparent 
spots, and an interrupted band of a reddish tint upon tlie upper 
part of the last whorl and another on the under surface. Tlie 
columella forms an angle or almost a tooth at the lower part, 
where it unites with the basal portion of the peristome. 

EXPLAJSIATION OF PLATE XV. 

Figs, 1, 1 a. Helix {Papuind) Tagloriana, Adams and Beeve. 

Fig, 2. Helix {Papuma) roseolahiata. 

Fig. 3. Helic (Papuina) Pollsiana,^ 

Fig, 4. Helix (Acams) coralioldbris. 

Fig, 5, Nanina Cairni, 

Fig, 6. Nanina Hunsteini, 

Fig, 7. Helix (Acams) laiiaxisj Smith. 

Figs, 8, 8 a. Helix {Trockomorphd) Belmoreij Cox, var. 

Fig, 9. Helix (Geotroehifs) lacteolota. 

Fig, 10. Helicina solitaria. 

Figs, 11, 11 a, Helidna novo-guineensis. 

Fig, 12. Helix (^Papuina) alhocarinata. 

Fig, 13. Nanina exiUs, Miiiler, jun. ^ 

Fig, 14. Helix (Sphstospird) Mehsei^ Martens. 

Fig, 16. Megalomastoma Braziem, 


LIV. — Sporendonema terrestre, Oudemans, an examjyle of 
Endogenous Spore formation among the Eyphomy cates. By 
0. A. J. A. OUPEMANS*. 

It is one of the characters of the true Moulds or Hyphomy- 
cetes that their spores or conidia are not produced in spoiidia, 
but by the upper parts of erect threads, that is to say free, 
not enclosed, or, as has been said, exogenously. The conidia 
are composed of one, two, or more cells — sometimes singly, 
but sometimes also placed together in more or less consider- 
able numbers, or again united into longer or shorter chains. 
In the last case, the conidia which are situated furthest from 
their origin are the oldest, and those nearest the origin the 

* From the ' Verslagen en Mededeelingen der EoninMijke Ahademie 
yanWetenschappen; Afd. Natuurkunde.* Derde Peeks, Leelii. Am- 
aterdam, 1886, pp. 116-122. 
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youngestj and the union between the conidia of the same 
chain is reduced to such small dimensions that one may use the 
word unthreading to indicate the readiness with which 
the consecutive subdivisions separate from each other. Fine 
examples of chains of conidia are to be found in the genera 
Aspergillus^ SterigmatocystiSj and Penicillium, 

It must strike every one that the conidia are essentially 
nothing but the upper parts of the threads wliich serve to 
support them, but, for the attainment of the purpose for which 
they are formed, separated from the lower parts by a dia- 
phragm or by a process of constriction leading to complete 
separation. Produced for the purpose of multiplication, they 
needed to be separated from the threads whose limited life 
they cannot share, in order the better to lead an independent 
existence. 

It may be supposed, and certainly not without reason, that 
in the above-mentioned tops of the threads some process 
goes on within the protoplasm by which tlie greater tenacity 
of life in these tops is caused and their capacity to grow 
into new plants is provided for; and, reasoning onwards, 
the supposition may be entertained that such a top, after 
separating or dropping from the parent thread, ought to con- 
sist of two parts, namely ; 1, a spore or a conidium ; and, 
2, a membrane surrounding the latter. Microscopic exami- 
nation, however, shows nothing of any such division into two 
constituent parts, and hence also it is that both the present 
and former mycologists have never been able to agree in the 
theory that the spores, in order to occur upon erect threads, 
should be produced as independent grains within the threads. 

In saying ^'never ” we fall, however, into an historical error. 
In fact, about the year 1826 Desmazibres stated that he had 
met with a case of endogenous spore-formation, so that he 
felt justified in proposing for the fungus which exhibited the 
phenomenon a new name, and indeed that of Sporendonema^ 
in place of the names Mucor, Mgerita^ Oldiuni^ and Sepedo- 
mum, by which the plant had previously been indicated 
geuerically. In full this was described and distributed in 
dried specimens under the name of Sporendonema Oasei, as, 
for example, in the ^ Plantes Cryptogames du Nord do la 
France ’ (No. 161) . It is found, in fact, only upon the crusty 
surface of cheese which has been kept for a considerable time 
in the cellar. It then forms light ciimabar-red soft cushions 
which are very convenient for microscopic examination, and 
have therefore, since Desmazibres’s statement, been more fre- 
quently subjected to examination than formerly. 

Desmazibres gave an account of his discovery in the tbl- 
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lowing words : — It is from tliis examination that I created 
the genus Spormdomma^ and recognized that the single spe- 
cies that it at present contains haSj as its essential character : 
tubes or filaments short, simple or branched, continuous, 
nearly transparent, erected, grouped, one hundred and twen- 
tieth of a millimetre in tliicknebS, containing in their interior, 
and almost always throughout their whole extent, very largo 
reddish rounded sporules, slightly unequal in diameter, and 
often very close together and pressed against each other, but 
placed end to end upon a single lino, so that the filaments 
appear as if furnished with very closely approximated disse- 
piments.” The author proceeds : — The escape of the spo- 
rules takes place at the apex of the filaments, which, after 
their dissemination, become quite transparent and a little 
narrow er. Sometimes, however, the sporules are set free by 
the destruction of the excessively delicate membrane of which 
these plants are composed.” 

The results of Desmazibres’s investigations upon the cheese- 
mould met with no contradiction until 1838. Then, however, 
Corda, in the second part of his ‘ leones Fungorum ’ (p. 8), 
stated that he could not agree wuth the French mycologist, 
and that the phenomenon of endogenous spore-formation was 
never observed by him in ihe numerous examples of 8j)oren* 
donmxa Oasei that he had examined with the greatest care. 
He declared that he had never seen anything but chains of 
spores, just such as he ascribed to the genus Torula, 

It must be remarked, however, that the figure which is given 
by Corda with his text (pi. ix. fig. 36) does not at all agree 
with the structure of the Sporendonema-^ltmi as it is to 
be found in Desmazibres’s ^ rlantes du Nord de la France ’ 
(figs, 6 & 6), so that it is not too bold to infer that the two 
mycologists investigated different Fungi ; for which reason, 
therefore, Corda^s Torula Casei is not to be regarded as syno- 
nymous with Desmazi^res’s SporendonemaGaseL The person 
who made this observation was Berkeley (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. scr. 2, vol. v. p, 460), and I liavo had the opportunity 
of convincing inysclt of its correctness. 

With the conclusion just expressed, the importance which 
otherwise would attach to Corda’s investigation falls to the 
ground. On the other hand, however, the correctness of 
Desmazihres’s deduction can by no means be inferred from the 
negative result of Oorda’s investigation. Berkeley, in the 
same part of the above-cited Journal, showed upon good 
grounds that the genus Sporendonema had no raison d'‘Ure^ 
and that Bporendonema Oasei must be removed into the genus 
Torula, On account of tlie difterence between the Fungi in- 
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vestigated and described by Desmazi^res on tbe one hand, 
and by Oorda on the other, and seeing that the last-named 
author had already employed the name Torula Gasei\ another 
name had to be invented for the typical Sporendonema Casei^ 
and that of Torula sporendonema was selected for it by 
Berkeley. This contradiction in terms can only be accepted 
from a describer’s and not from a logical point of view. 

Desmazi^res’s error consisted in this ; in his Spormdonema-’ 
threads he had regarded the red contents of the joints, which 
contrasted strongly with the colourless walls, as spores, and 
had overlooked the dissepiments which really existed. 
Further, his notion that the tops of the Sporendonema-tlircads 
become colourless in consequence of the evacuation of the 
red spores previously enclosed in them was shown to be in- 
correct * ; and the escape of the spores at other parts of the 
thread might equally well be regarded as in accordance with 
the truth. The presence of dissepiments and the interruption 
of the threads at the level of these dissepiments seems to be 
common to Sporendonema and Torula^ and in accordance 
with this there can no longer be any notion of perfect spores 
enclosed in the threads of the fungus under examination. 

Among the older writers who accepted Besmaziferes’s obser- 
vation as correct, we may name, as one of the most celebrated, 
Elias Fries. He even goes so far as to include AchJya pro- 
lifera, a Saprolegniacean, which, however, at that time, had 
been only very briefly described, under the new gen as, and to 
refer to it also the known Torula epizoa, giving it the name 
of Sporendonema Sell, All these erroneous determinations 
were corrected by later mycologists furnished with better in- 
struments ; but at the same time Sporendonema was finally 
erased from the list of genera in the department of Fungi. 

Under these circumstances it cannot excite any astonish- 
ment that I was exceedingly surprised when, some weeks ago, 
I found ill a tan-bed in one of the hothouses of the Amsterdam 
Botanical Garden some lumps of earth covered with a net- 
work of threads, partly white, partly brownish, the consti- 
tuents of which, upon careful examination, appeared to me 
to satisfy the chief requirements of the^ genus Sporendonema 
established by Desmazibres, but consigned to oblivion by 
later writers. 

The above-mentioned network consisted (fig. 1) partly of 
creeping and partly of erect, colourless, irregularly branching 
threads, of which the former, as usual, represented the vego- 

The colourlessness of these tops may merely be due to the fact that 
no dissepiments are as yet formed, and no coloured protoplasm has yet 
been produced. 

Ann, cfc Mag. N, Hist. Ser, 5. Vol. xix. 
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tative part, or the mycelium, and the latter the generative 
part. Both were generally beset with extremely fine raphides 
of some calcareous salt (not carbonate of lime) . In the creep- 
ing threads I found dissepiments, but not in the erect ones. 
Now, hoTveyer, it appeared that the latter, charged with the 
spore-formation, bore these spoies not at their tips, or in 
lateral branches, and did not produce them by separate con- 
strictions or in chains, but really developed them in their in- 
terior. At regular distances (fig. 2) colourless denser parts 



Fig. 1. — Plant of Sporendonema fermfre, Oud, enlarged (diagiainmatic) 
Fig. 2a.'~Pait of an eiect thread, with the commencement of spore-for- 
mation j ends of the colourless masses of protoplasm truncated. 
X 1000. 

Fig. 2 — Pait of an erect thread with light brown spores, the ends of 
which are already rounded off. x 1000. 

Fig. 3. — ^Erect thread with spore-formation complettd x 1000. 

Fig. 4. — Separate mature spores X 1000. 

(little clumps of condensed protoplasm) are formed j these 
gradually acquire a brown tint, and then the two flat surfaces 
by which they were originally bounded at their two poles 
(ng. %a) become rounded off (fig. 2J), in consequence of 
which at last the somewhat elongated oval form (fig. 3) is 
attained. I found the wall of the mature spoie to be rather 
thick. 

It was farther particulaily remarkable that the spaces he- 
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tween the different spores not only remained empty and 
therefore colourless and transparent, but at last they were 
marked by a circular division just in the middle (fig. 3), in 
consequence of which the threads broke up into fragments 
(fig. 4), each of which showed asporiferous part in its middle 
and two short tubular appendages. In our case, therefore, 
there can no longer be any doubt as to the endogenous for- 
mation of the spores, and we are justified in reinti’oducing the 
genus Sporendonema and naming the species observed Spo- 
rendonema terrestre. 

The question whether any dissepiment Is to be seen at the 
place of the circular division must be answered in the nega- 
tive. Moreover, no trace of dissepiments is to be seen between 
the spores and their tubular appendages. 

Before concluding, I may be allowed to remind the reader 
that the formal ion of spores within the threads of some 
Hyphomj’cetes has been previously observed, but that the 
phenomenon was always confined to the threads of the 
mycelium. The bodies capable of germination were regarded 
(none the less on account of their form differing from the ordi- 
nary appearance of the true spores) less as spores than as a 
sort of l3rood-buds, and they were never seen to be set free 
unless the walls of the tlircad in which they were produced 
had disappeared. This formation cannot, of course, be placed 
in the same line with that observed by us, and therefore does 
not detract from the singularity of the phenomenon that we 
have observed. 

We may remark, further, that our fungus is one of those 
which stand on the boundaiy between the white” and 

black ” moulds of the English authors, the Mucediueae and 
Dematiei of the Latin-writing mycologists, or, in other words, 
which combine in themselves the colouidess threads of the 
first with the darker- coloured spores of the second group. 
In accordance with custom, however, such forms are to be 
inscribed under the Mucedineae or white moulds.” 

That the name of conidia,” which applies exclusively to 
exogenous germ-granules, cannot be employed for the endo- 
genous granules of our Sporendonema terrestre is a matter of 
course. There is no reason, we think, to refuse the name of 
spores to these productions. In this respect, also, our fungus 
therefore holds a middle place between two very different 
groups of Fungi, but now between a lower group, with which 
it agrees in its simple structure, and a higher one, the more 
complex forms of which are at once distinguished by the for- 
mation of endogenous spores. 

Of the higher fungus with which our mould may stand in 

30 ^ 
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genetic relation we know nothing. It is, however, the case 
that our knowledge of this relation, in an exceedingly large 
number of moulds (including the Dematiei) , is still so obscure 
that we cannot accept the opinion of those who think that the 
Fungi, even now, ought not to be included in any system. 
This mode of treatment leads to the neglect of the generally 
very fine and, in any case, very important forms which belong 
to it, and thus to a decline of our knowledge of these plants 
which they do not deseive. Besides, following Fuckel, we 
can contrast with the series of “ Fungi perfecti ” a series of 
Fungi imperfecti,” and thus reconcile the two opinions. 

The production of circular divisions on the fertile branches 
of our fungus is likewise one of its remarkable peculiarities. 
The phenomenon is of comparatively rare occurrence. Among 
the Algae it is observed in the (Edogoniaceae, and among the 
low^est of all organisms in Bacillus suhtilis (among the Schi- 
zomycetes) and in the Mucorineae. In the Hypliomycetes no 
case of the kind had hitherto been observed. 

'J"he diagnosis of our Fungus must run as follows, accord- 
ing to what has been stated : — 

Bporendonema terrestre^ Oud. 

Mycelio in terra humosa repente albo, articulato, ramoso ; hypMs 
fertilibus erectis, ramosis, continuis. Sporis endogenis, a se in- 
vicem remotis, ex h 3 ;pharum fertilium protoplasmate ortis, pii- 
mitus aehromis, utrinque planis, postremo fuseis, utrinquo 
rotundatis, manicatis, i, e, tubulo membranaceo brevi, achromo, ox 
hyphanim interstitiis vacuis circumcisione orto ornatis, Longit. 
sporaruiQ 7 /z, latitude earum 2\ fi^ absque appendiculis mani- 
ciformibus. 


LV . — Descriptions of nexo Species of Moths [Noctuites] from 
the Solomon Isla^ids. By Authue Gr. BuTLEK, F/L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. 

The following new species are from the collection recently 
sent home by Mr. C. M. Woodford. 

Ommatophoridse. 

1. Nyctipao variegata^ sp. n. 

§ . Nearest to iV. crepusculariSj decidedly larger ; the 
ocellus of primaries as in 21’. ephesphoris and bounded by a 
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broader bone-yellowish belt than in N, crepuscularis ; the 
transverse pale stripe crossing the angle of this belt very 
indistinct and quite perpendicular^ instead of slightly oblique ; 
the seventh spot of the submarginal zigzag series considerably 
enlarged : secondaries entirely different, the basal area pale 
sordid buff, gradually changing to vinous brown before the 
middle, with a large apical darker brown patch interrupted by 
the usual cuneiform, subcostal, apical, white spot, which is, 
however, twice as large as in iV', crepuscularis ; basal fourth 
crossed l3y a blackish-brown stripe ; a nearly straight dif- 
fused dark brown stripe across the middle ; six submarginal 
black spots with whitish sigmoidal or lunate inner borders : 
abdomen wdth no basal brown band or subbasal white band, 
pale greyish brown or dove-coloured, with yellowish base and 
sides. Under surface quite unlike that of N, crepuscularis, pale 
sandy buff, with a more or less arched purplish-brown stripe 
before the middle of all the wings and a broad external border 
of the same colour enclosing a zigzag series of large white 
spots : primaries with a white crescentic spot at the end of the 
cell : secondaries with a dark brown angular discocellular 
spot : body below sandy buff, the anterior half of the pectus 
ochraceous. Expanse of wings 119 millim. 

AIu, Shortland Island. 

2. Nyctipao caliginea, sp. n. 

? . Allied to N, ephespJioris, leucotcenia, and dentifascia, 
but readily separable from all three by its slightly superior 
size, the distinctly broader external area, the much more 
angular white band across the primaries, the wider white 
band across the secondaries, the white and whitish zigzag 
series of markings on the external area well separated from 
the white band, the more purplish tint of, and better defined 
black stripes on, the basal area : the white apical spots 
resemble those of N. ephespJioris ; on the under surface the 
white spots are large, as in N, ephespJioris, but the sixth spot 
of the primaries and the fifth of the secondaries are projected 
forward towards the outer margin, as in JV. dentifascia. 
Expanse of wings 119 millim. 

Alu. 


Thermesiida^. 

3. Sonagara superior, sp. n. 

Allied to S, strigosa, Moore (Descr. Atk. p. 180, 
p. V. fig. 17) ; decidedly larger. Wings above sericeous 
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pale sandy brownish, reticulated with grey: primaries with 
blackish costal dashes, a minute black point at the inferior 
angle of the cell j an oblique sti*aight brownish streak from 
outer third of inner margin to apex : secondaries with a 
naiTOW, ill-defined, browmish central band ; a black spot at 
the end of the cell : body pale sandy brownish, darker in 
front. Under surface slightly paler and yellower than above, 
reticulations less distinct, brown stripe of primaries ill-defined ; 
band of secondaries wanting, a well-defined black spot at the 
end of each discoidal cell ; palpi and front of pectus brownish. 
Expanse of wings 22 millim. 


Erosiidse. 

4. Erosia miitanSj sp. n. 

$ . Allied to a Ceylonese species (see Moore’s Lep. Ceylon, 
pi. clxxxvi, fig. 7) of the same general tints and pattern, but 
larger, with broader primaries and differently formed discal 
stripe on these wings ; primaries from base to discal stripe 
pale sericeous brown, mottled with grey ; external area ash- 
grey, mottled with slate-grey ; discal stripe whitish, changing 
to cupreous in certain lights, straight and transverse from 
costa to lower radial, thence acutely angulated, running in a 
double zigzag to near external angle, its inferior extremity 
forming the outer boundaiy of a subpyriforin, black-bordered, 
grey spot on the inner margin ; a submargiiial series of black 
spots bordered with whitish, changing in certain lights to 
cupreous ; fringe similarly coloured : secondaries slate-grey, 
with two submedian divergent streaks from the base, an 
acutely angulated stripe beyond the middle, a sinuous sub- 
marginal stripe and the fringe whitish, changing to cupreous ; 
the basal area (excepting the cupreous streaks), the inner 
border of the posterior portion of the postmedian stripe, and a 
cuneiform patch connecting its anterior portion with the outer 
stripe blackish brown j submarginal stripe imperfectly bor- 
dered externally with black : face bronze-brown ; vertex of 
head and anteunm silvery white, collar dark brown, thorax 
and tegulse whitish ; abdomen grey, with a black transverse 
basal stripe. Under surface wholly leaden grey, with indis- 
tinct darker mottling on the wings ; the costa of secondaries 
with coarse blackish fringe. Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

Alu. 

The above may belong to the group named Dirades by 
Walker, in which the sexes differ in the shape and slightly in 
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the pattern of the secondaries. The following is undoubtedly 
a D trades : — 


5. Dirades aluensis^ sp. n. 

Allied to Erosia iheclata-=E, adjutaria (females of Dirades 
hinotata) ; the sexes of the same general shapes and colours ; 
male vinous brown : primaries with blackish costa ; a semi- 
circular black spot beyond the middle of inner margin ; an 
oblique subapical blackish dash and an interrupted pale-edged 
black submarginal line; apex black on the fringe: secon- 
daries with the basi-internal half bounded externally by a 
whitish line, which is elbowed just before it reaches the abdo- 
minal margin ; the inferior half of the basal area bounded by 
a black line, its anterior half also being bright copper-red and 
its posterior half grey ; abdominal fold white ; fringe from 
apex to second caudate angle black. The female is greyer 
than the male, and, owing to the greater width of the secon- 
daries, the angle of the line bounding the basal area is formed 
in the middle of the wing ; the red longitudinal band from 
the base is darker and duller, and the whole of the remainder 
of the wing is grey, with the exception of a black-edged spot 
on basi-internal half : body greyish brown, with the antennae 
and tegulae whitish. Under surface pale brown, the secon- 
daries paler than the primaries ; the male of a more golden 
brown than the female. Expanse of wings, c? 18 millim,, 
? 20 millim. 

Alu. 


Hypeuidae. 

6. Hypena iridis, sp, n. 

Primaries above brown, the basal two thirds shot with lilac 
in certain lights, bounded externally by a black transverse 
line (on the inner side of which the shot-colouring is wanting 
so as to leave a band of the ground-colour) edged externally 
with snow-white, immediately following which is a diffused 
band of lilacine scales ; a marginal series of whitish and black 
dots ; fringe whity brown, tipped with dark grey and with 
two central wavy dark grey lines : secondaries grey-brown, 
with a darker marginal line ; fringe whiter than in primaries ; 
costal border whitish : body brown. Under surface sericeous 
greyish brown ; wings with a black marginal line ; fringes 
as above. Expanse of wings 30 millim. 

Nearest to iconicalis from Ceylon, Java, &c., with 
similar palpi. 
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7. Ilypena sylpha^ sp. n. 

Allied to H, molpusalis^ from Ceylon sparsalis^ixom 

Java) ; smaller and more slender, with differently formed cen- 
tral band across primaries : these wings are lilacine grey, 
crossed near the base by an ill-defined black line ; a partly 
black-edged cuneiform bi'own patch from cell to inner margin, 
wliere it unites with a brown band running across the middle 
of the wing ; this band is edged externally by a black and 
whitish feebly biangnlated stripe ; discoidal spots blackish, 
the reniform spot having a pale centre ; three or four whitish 
crescents in an oblique series beyond the cell and a discal 
series, parallel to the outer margin, of blackish spots bounded 
externally by whitish descents ; a marginal series of blackish 
crescents bounded internally by whitish dots : secondaries 
greyish, with blackish marginal line ; fringe whitish, spotted 
from apex to beyond the middle with white-centred black 
spots ; body above greyish, darker in front. Under surface 
sericeous greyish ; wings with a black marginal line ; fringe 
blackish, with interrupted slender basal white line. Expanse 
of wings 21 millim. 

Alu. 

The delicate palpi of this species and H, molpusalis seem 
to me to indicate a generic distinction between this species 
and the preceding one ; but, until the whole genus Eypena 
can be thoroughly revised, it is of no use to attempt to sepa- 
rate isolated species. Distinctive characters which, at first 
sight, appear to be trustworthy may prove to graduate one 
into another. 


Herminiidse. 

8. Epizeuxis minima^ sp. n. 

Bone-whitish, irregularly transversely banded, but especi- 
ally beyond the middle, with rufous-brown ,• the basal two 
thirds of primaries being almost clear in the type, internipted 
chiefly by indications of a slightly zigzag central band, the 
outer edge of which is marked by a whitish line bounded 
towards costa by a blackish dash; costa black-spotted; a 
conspicuous black spot just below the middle of the disk, and 
three blackish spots connected by brownish ring-spots on outer 
margin ; fringe ochraceous, the enter half paler, tipped with 
grey, the inner half varied wdth lufous-brown : secondaries 
wuth two black dots on an ill-defined rufous spot in the cell ; 
a marginal chain-like border of brown ring-spots as in prima- 
ries ; fringe also similar to that of those wings : body whitish, 
palpi tipped and banded with blackish. Under surface shin- 
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white, with the outer half of the wings transversely 
striped and clouded with grey ] fringes ochreous, tipped with 
grey and traversed by a line of the same colour. Expanse 
of wings 18 millim. 

Alu. 


9. Aginna notata^ sp. n. 

? . Pale flesh-coloured or whity brown suffused with pink ; 
a slightly browner diffused border to all the wings : prima- 
ries with a minute black dot at the end of the cell, a few 
black scales sprinkled transversely across the disk, termi- 
nating in a well-marked blackish spot near external angle ; a 
marginal series of black dots : secondaries with whitish costal 
area ; a grey spot at end of cell ; an indication of four dots, in 
blackish scales, crossing the median branches obliquely at 
about one third the distance from the cell to the outer margin 
and three more, the third better defined, at two thirds ; a sub- 
marginal grey streak near anal angle. Under surface of wings 
with a conspicuous black dot at the end of each cell, and an 
imperfect transverse discal series of unequal, more or less 
defined grey or blackish spots. Palpi and legs brownish ex- 
ternally. Expanse of wings 50 millim. 

Alu. 

10. Aginna erehina^ sp. n. 

(J . Smoky brown ; primaries faintly tinted with lilacine 
on basal half; two widely divergent dentate-sinuate black 
lines, the fix'st across the basal fourth, the second across the 
external two fifths, and between them a black imperfect reni- 
form spot in outline ; a straight, slightly oblique yellowish 
line across the disk ; a marginal series of conical black spots ; 
fringe traversed externally by a pale grey line : secondaries 
with a dusky spot at end of cell followed by an oblique dusky 
stripe ; a slightly sinuous yellow stripe across the disk, bent 
upwards near anal angle ; marginal spots and fringe as in 
primaries : palpi pale ochreous ; abdomen greyish, with nar- 
row whitish edges to the segments. Under surface very 
dark, smoky brown ; wings with conspicuous black spots at 
the extremities of the discoidal cells, an arched or bent blackish 
stripe beyond the middle, and a somewhat dentated pale-bor- 
dered discal blackish stripe ; marginal spots and fringes as 
above ; legs clothed with dense masses of black-brown ap- 
pressed hairs. Expanse of wings 46 millim. 

Alu. 

Though coloured like a Herminia the structure of the au- 
tennm, palpi, and legs proves it to be a true Aginna, 
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11. Bocana stellans^ sp. n. 

Allied to B, cesopusalis (of which Diomea hryophiloides is 
a distorted specimen) : primaries seiiceous grey-brown , bronzy- 
in certain lights, crossed at about basal fourth by a crinkled 
black line; reniform spot white with black edges; an arched 
denticulated wliitc-cdgcd blackish line beyond the middle ; a 
zigzag series of more or less connected whiie spots and cres- 
cents near outer margin, and a marginal scries of triangular 
jet-black spots, relieved on the fringe by a scries of subconflu- 
ent white spots : secondaries paler and greyer than primaries, 
with a white-bordered angular grey line beyond the middle, 
and a second, abbreviated, towards anal angle; a slender 
black marginal line followed by a white line at the base of 
the fringe : thorax slightly ochreous, brown ; abdomen grey, 
with two or three white dorsal spots. Under surface brownish 
grey, with a faint lilacine tint in certain lights ; all the wings 
with a black-edged white spot at end of cell, and two more or 
less irregular black discal lines, the outer one interrupted, more 
or less separated into distinct spots and white-edged exter- 
nally ; a slender black marginal line, followed by a slender 
white line at the base of the fringe : body below golden 
brown. Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

Alu. 

12. Egnasia cenea^ sp. n. 

Primaries whity brown, with brassy reflexions; costal 
border blackish at base ; orbicular spot small, black ; reniform 
spot large, Q-sliaped, black ; two black dots towards base of 
interao-median area ; a longitudinal white streak, interrupted by 
the ordinary black spots, through the discoidal cell ; an irregu- 
larly sinuous white discal band, bounded on both sides by a 
series of subconfluent black spots ; external border suffused 
with smoky brown : secondaries of male white, with a sub- 
quadrate basi-intemal blackish patch, a black discocellular 
spot, a black discal line, its central third arched outwards, 
and a tolerably broad external brown border following the 
discal line so as to leave a band of white between ; secon- 
daries of female either as in the male or witli the basal area 
as far as the discal line brown : face, vertex of head, and 
mesothorax brown, remainder of body white ; terminal joint 
of palpi and antennss yellow. Under surface whitish varied 
with testaceous, the latter colouring replacing the brown of 
the upper surface ; black markings ill defined ; the whole 
surface of the wings sericeous, with brassy reflexions. Ex- 
panse of wings 18-26 millim. 

Alu. 
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Allied to Hypenodes ” jucundalis of Snellen (Tijd. voor 
Ent. 1886, pi. V. fig. 10) ; but I do not sec liow it differs 
from Egnasiay and it certainly has little in common with 
Hypenodes, 

13. Ballatha elegans^ sp. n. 

Allied to B, atrotumens ^ : primaries above pearl-grey, 
suffused towards base and on costal area towards apex with 
brownish ; a broad oblique white belt from costa before the 
middle to the external angle, whence it curves upwards to 
apical third of outer margin, whence to apex it becomes very 
naiTOw and obscure ; the projecting patch of scales just be- 
yond the middle of inner margin elliptical, blue-grey and 
black spangled with silver ; a few scattered silver scales on 
basal area and others indicating the ordinary position of the 
discoidal spots, a few bounding a brownish costal patch im- 
mediately beyond the white belt ; a silver stripe forming the 
inner boundary of the brownish apical patch ; a brighter 
silver lunulated marginal stripe j fringe grey ; subapical 
ocellus large, oval, black, with linear yellowish pupil and iris 
of the same colour ; a small black apical spot : secondaries 
clear, soft, golden ochreous, paler on the costa and fringe ; a 
diffused grey apical patch : head and collar testaceous, with 
micaceous shining scales on the face and vertex of head ; 
tegulse slightly greyer with similar scaling ; thorax grey ; 
antennse whity brown ; palpi ochreous ; abdomen pale, soft, 
ochreous. Under surface bright clear ochreous, the body 
whitish, the legs tinted above with ochreous ; primaries with 
an oblique, abbreviated, broad, dark grey band on the disk. 
Expanse of wings 40 millim. 

Ala. 

This is by far the most beautiful species of this singular 
genus hitherto described. 


LVI. — New Inf isoria from New Zealand. 

By T. W. KiiiK. 

Opercularia parallela. 

Body slender, about three times as long as broad; sides 
parallel for about two thirds of their length from the margin, 
then tapering rapidly to the pedicle. Peristome border not, 

* A species of the same genus has been described and figured as an 
J£pheiLm\ by Snellen (Tijd. voor Eut. 1879, p. 130, pi. vii. fig. 1), 
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or but slightly, thickened. Ciliary disk moderately elevated, 
cilia in a jingle row, Endoplast curved, band-like, nearly 
transverse. Cuticular surface granular. Contractile vesicle 
single, near anterior margin. Pedicle annulatcd, branched. 
Length of bodjr An inch. 

Ilah. Pond in Botanic Garden, Wellington. 

Similar to 0. cylindrical but more cylindrical, and rough 
without stri^. 


Acineta simplex, 

Lorica wine-glass- shaped, anterior edge not narrowed, lip 
not reversed, posterior extremity rounded, sides nearly parallel ; 
pedicle moderately stout, about twice as long as the lorica. 
Animalcule occupying the anterior half of the lorica, sub- 
spherical. Tentacles capitate, arranged in two groups of 
about ten in each. Contractile vesicle situated on one side, 
near the anterior margin. Length of lorica width ni(r 
inch. 

Hah. Botanic Gai’dcn and Earori Eoservoir, Wellington. 


New-Zealand Vorticellae. 

In vol. xviii. of the ‘ Transactions of the New-Zealand 
Institute ’ is a paper on this subject by myself. The following 
species are identified. Although the antipodean specimens 
differ slightly from the figures and descriptions given in 
Saville Kent’s manual, I have no doubt they belong to the 
species named. 


Vorticella annularis, MuUer, 

marina, Gre<ff, 

longifilum, Smdlle Kmt, 

campanula, Wirenlerg, 

cratera, Saville Kent, 

citrina, Khrenberg, 


Vorticella elongata, Ke Fromentel, 

patellina, Midler, 

nebuhfera, Khrenherg, 

striata, Jbujardin, 

aperta, JDe Fromefudel, 


The following are described as new : — 

Vorticella ohlonga. 

Body oblong, nearly twice as long as broad, rounded nearly 
equally at both ends, encircled .by a number of interrupted 
lines looking like puckers. Pedicle stout, four times as long 
as the body, contracting by loops, and apparently too weak to 
support the body for long in an erect position, as it gradually 
leans either to one side or the other till it meets with some 
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object, where it rests for a short time, and then resumes the 
upright attitude, A large species, attached to seaweed. 

Vorticella zealandioa. 

Body attenuate, from two to three times as long as the 
greatest breadth, tapering downwards, considerably constriciotl 
below the peristome, then swelling for rather more tlian half 
the length, when it again becomes constricted ; then a nearly 
circular swelling, giving the posterior end an unusually blunt 
appearance. 

Apparently striated perpendicularly ; but of this I am not 
certain, as at some times the striations were seen, while at 
others they disappeared, as though at the will of the animal. 
Pedicle slight, four times the length of the body. Length of 
body inch. 

Hah. Pond in Newtown Park, Wellington. 


LVII . — Descriptions of neto Species of from Gamer oons 

&c, in the Collection of Henley Grose Smith. By W. P. 
Kieby, F.E.S. 

In order to avoid the premature multiplication of genera I 
employ Epitola in the extended sense in which it was used 
by the late Mr. Hewitson ; but it must not be forgotten that 
there are three very distinct forms in the genus : — ^(1) Epitola 
elion^ Doubl. & Hew. (the type), a large insect, with the hind 
margin of the fore wings strongly emarginate ; (2) E. cerau- 
nia^ Hew., a smaller insect, with rather long fore wings and 
the hind margin oblique and less strongly emarginate ; and 
(3) the comparatively small species with rounded wings vv^hich 
form the bulk of the genus as it stands at present. I believe 
the last are sometimes arranged under Fhytala^ with the type 
of which they have also but little resemblance. 

Epitola urania. 

Expands inches. 

Male . — ‘Fore wings; costa strongly arched, tip rounded 
and produced, the hind margin deeply concave and then 
rounded to the inner margin. Hind wings rounded, more 
obtusely towards the inner margin. 

Wings rich blue, shading into purple towards the edges ; 
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costa black as far as tbe subcostal nervure, but the blue 
extendiug nearly to its edge for about the middle third of its 
length ; apical third of costa black, its boundary, except that 
the blue projects slightly into it beyond the cell, falling nearly 
straight to the extremity of the hind margin, where the black 
border narrows and disappears. Hind wings with a narrow black 
border, extending round the hind and inner margins, narrowest 
on the lower half of the hind margin. Underside : fore wings 
light brown, varied with grey, and, towards the tips, with 
purplish and bronzed reflections ; extremity of the cell with two 
whitish spots, the largest within the cell, the other forming the 
middle of a curved series of five spots, the four outermost being 
bright blue; beyond tliese is another row of five whitish spots, 
two near the costa and three towards the hind margin, the series 
being interrupted between ; but between this empty space and 
the hind margin are four more whitish spots, arranged in pairs. 
Hind wings iridescent purple and yellow, the costa bright 
golden yefiow above the subcostal nervure to nearly half its 
length ; between the median nervules near their origin are 
two whitish spots. 

Hah. Cameroons. 

Allied to E, elion^ Doubl. & Hew. 

This beautiful species is one of the largest of the LyeseniJee, 

Epitola Dewitzi. 

Expands from IJ to nearly 2 inches. 

M(de . — Fore wings ti'iangular ; costa arched at the base, 
tip projected; hind margin slightly emarginate about the 
middle and sloped gradually to the anal angle. Hind wings 
rounded, curved outwards ; anal angle very slightly rounded 
off. Fore wings black, with a deep blue band extending from 
the base between the median and submedian nervures nearly 
to the extremity of the wing, and a curved row of four blue 
spots above it, two at the end of the cell and two linear 
betw^een these and the larger blue space. Hind wings deep 
blue, the costa and inner margin broadly and the hind margin 
naiTOwly bordered with black. Underside : fore wings brown, 
with two longitudinal spots at the end of the cell, and an 
irregular curved row of white spots near the hind margin ; 
underside yellowish browm, with a broad white subcostal 
band ; a curved white hand running from the base of the inner 
margin round nearly to the tip, and an oval white spot 
betw’een. 

Female . — "Wings longer, fore wings with the hind margin 
oblique, hardly emarginate; the markings similar, but the 
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blue colour paler 5 two bluish-white spots at the end of the 
cell, and an obsolete row of pale bluish spots curving beyond 
the cell from the end of the main blue stripe to the costa. 
Hind wings with a uniformly broad blackish-brown border. 
Underside : fore wings nearly as in the male, but tinged with 
yellowish grey towards the tip, and narrowly along the costa : 
hind wings yellowish grey, shading into light brownish in the 
cell. 

Hah. Cameroons. 

Closely allied to E. ceraunia^ Hew., from which the under 
surface of the male hardly differs. 

Epitola dunia. 

Expands 1^ inch. 

Male. — Wings bioad ; fore wings with the costa arched, 
the hind margin nearly straight; hind wings moderately 
rounded, anal angle only slightly rounded off. Fore wings 
black, with a large purplish-blue patch on the inner margin 
at one fourth of its length, ceasing before the anal angle, and 
continued upwards into the cell ; the base of the cell and 
inner margin is slightly dusted with blue : hind wings purplish 
blue, the costa above the cell and the inner margin black, 
the hind margin more narrowly ; the upper part of the disco- 
cellular marked with black. Underside light brown : fore 
wings with a large space on the outer half of the inner mar- 
gin whitish : hind wings with scattered white scales, having 
a tendency to run into rows. 

Hah. Cameroons, 

Allied to E. ceroene^ Hew., but less blue above, and with no 
distinct markings on the underside. 

Epitola marginata. 

Expands 1^ inch. 

Wings with the fringes denticulated ; fore wings 
broad, hind margin rounded off towards the anal angle ; hind 
wings rather short, the hind margin gradually rounded ; fore 
wings blue, broadly black at the base of the coll, above the 
cell, and at the tip and hind margin, nearly to the anal angle, 
and the discocellulax also marked with black : hind wings 
blue, the costa above the cell, the hind margin narrowly, and 
the inner margin moderately bordered with black ; the in- 
cisions on all the wings dusted with white: hind wings 
hrown, dusted with white, in such a manner as to form irre- 
gular obsolete zigzag lines and blotches, especially towards 
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the inner margin of the fore wings and the hind margin of 
the hind wings. 

Hah. Cameroons. 

Allied to E. dunia. 


Epitola versicolor. 

Expands from 1^ to over 1-| inch. 

Male. — Fore wings rather short and broad, hind margin 
nearly straight, slightly rounded above the anal angle ; hind 
wings moderately rounded : fore wings brown, darkest on the 
hind margin, pale blue at the base in the cell and below ; the 
discocellular is conspicuously black ; beyond the cell is a 
broad, curved, white band, naiTOwing from the inner margin 
nearly to the costa, before which it ceases : hind wings brown, 
pale blue in the cell and below ; hind margin shading into 
darker brown. Under surface light brown, with numerous 
traces of irregular transverse pale lines ; the white transverse 
band in the middle of the fore wings as above, except that it 
is of a more yellowish white beyond the cell and towards the 
costa. 

Female similar, but larger and paler. Fore wings with the 
white band not extending to the inner margin ; hind wings 
uniform pale brown. The underside is of a light greyish 
brown, with no yellow shade in the white band ; the disco- 
cellular is nearly surrounded with white, and there are a few 
other indistinct whitish markings. 

Bab. Cameroons. 

An aberrant species of the E. cercene group. 

Epitola hadia. 

Expands inch. 

Male. — Wings short, moderately broad ; hind margin of 
fore wings gradually curved j wings blue, fore wings with the 
costa above the cell and the tip and hind margin black, nar- 
rowing to the anal angle ; no mark on the discocellular, but 
the median nervure with a thick blackish streak at the base ; 
hind wings with the costa above the cell, the inner margin, 
and the upper part of the hind margin with a moderately 
broad black border ; the lower part of the hind margin nar- 
rowly edged with black. Underside greyish brown, paler on 
the inner maa*gin of the fore wings, and with very slight 
traces of obsolete zigzag markings. 

Bah. Cameroons. 

Allied to E. zelza^ Hew. 
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Epitola uniformis. 

Expands about inch. 

Shape of E, hadia, which it much resembles ; the blue is 
paler, especiallj in the female, in which sex the brown border 
of the hind wings is much broader ; there is a conspicuous 
blackish spot at the end of the cell of tlie fore wings, wliich 
at once distinguishes it. Underside uniform brown, greyer 
and with a pale space on the inner margin of the fore wings 
in the female. 

Hah. Lagos (<J), Cameroons ( ? ). 

Allied to E. zeha, Hew., and E. badia. 


LViri, — Description of the hitherto unknown Male of Orni- 
thopteia Victoiise, Gray. By H. Grose Smith. 

Ornithoptera Victorice^ Gray. 

Male. — Upperside. Anterior wings velvety black, the basal 
three fourths of the cell and two thirds of the space beneath 
the cell to the inner margin golden green. Tow aids the apex 
is another large patch of golden green, tiianguUr, the base 
of the triangle being just below the first discocellular ncrvulc; 
between the basal and apical patches of colour is a brownish- 
black sericeous space. 

Posterior wings velvety black, the space between the costa 
and the cell, the basal part of the cell, and the basal part of 
the median nervules green ; three submarginal oval golden- 
green spots between the nervules, the first being situate below 
the second subcostal nervule, and each of the lower spots 
being^ centred with a bright orange ovate spot j; the rest of 
the wings, except the fold, more or less irrorated with green ; 
the abdominal fold only extends two thirds the length of the 
wings, causing the appearance of an excavation at the anal 
angle. Both wings are comparatively narrow, the cell on the 
upper wings is very broad, and on the lower wings is elon- 
gated. 

Underside. Both wings golden green. Anterior wings, 
costa, and nervures black ; an irregular black patch towams 
the upper part of the end of the cell and beyond it, with a 
few scattered green scales, and four submarginal lunular 
black spots between the nervules ; the space above the inner 
margin, almost as far as the cell, devoid ot scales and brownish 
grey. Posterior wings with elongated or ovate black spots 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 31 
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at the ends of the nervures, and two orange spots near the 
margin, as on the upperside ; anterior margin and nervures 
narrowly black. Head, thorax, and antenna black. Abdo- 
men ochraceous, a row of spots on each side. Expanse of 
wings 6|- inches. 

Two males of this extraordinary and gorgeous insect have 
recently been sent to England by Mr. Woodford, who cap- 
tured them in the island of Malayta, one of the Salomon 
Islands, with several females, flying at the tops of trees, where 
he was obliged to shoot them. A specimen of the female has 
been in the British Museum for upwards of thirty years and is 
described and the upperside figured in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ 1856. 

In the collection of Mr. H. Grose Smith. 


LIX. — Characters qfundescribed Goleoptera in the B^Htish 
Museum. By Chaeles 0. Waterhouse. 

Pectinicornia. 

LucanidsB. 

Odontolahis femoralisy n. sp. 

c? . Black, with pitchy tint on the middle of the head and 
thorax. The elytra yellow, with the extreme base, the suture, 
and the margins narrowly bordered with black ; under margin 
black. Mentum pitchy. Metastemum with a laige patch of 
yellowish red on each side. Femora and tibise almost en- 
tirely yellowish red, the anterior tibisB darker. Mentum 
hairless# 

Len^h 22 lines, mandib. 3 lines. 

S • Black ; elytra yellow, with a triangle of black common 
to both elytra the margins naiTOwly bordered with black. 
Metasternum with a red spot on each side. Femora almost 
entirely red; tibiae pitchy. 

Length 20 lines. 

The male of this species resembles 0. gasella^ Fabr. (bi- 
color of many authom) ; but, besides the red colouring of the 
underside, it differs in having the mandibles straighter, less 
flat, and less rugose. The head is shorter and broader. The 
thorax is rather flatter and more parallel, i. e. the lateral 
angle is not so prominent. The anterior tibiae have two 
small teeth on the posterior edge ; the other tibiae are un- 
armed. 
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The female is much flatter than that of 0* gazella^ the 
thorax parallel at the middle of the sides^ the lateral angle 
projecting only slightly. The black triangular patch, com- 
mon to both elytra, extends a little over the humeral angles, 
narrowing rapidly posteriorly to a point at the apex. In the 
colour of the elytra it is more like 0. cuvera^ but the black 
is broader at the base and narrower at the apex. 

This species should be placed next to 0, gazella. 

Hah. rerak [L. Wray^ Esq.). 

Serricornia. 

Buprestidae, 

Amyia punctip&nnis^ n, sp. 

Obscure cyanescens, nitida ; elytris creberrime sat fortiter punc- 
tatis, purpureo-cupreis, minus nitidis. 

Long. 9 mihim. 

Much narrower than A, chryselytra^ and somewhat resem- 
bling EumeropJiilus in general form. Head rather strongly 
punctured, longitudinally impressed in front ; with a slight 
swelling on each side of the upper part of the forehead, and 
two very slight obtuse tubercles on the lower part of the 
face. Thorax a little broader than long ; very gently arcuate 
at the sides; the punctuation sparse and obscure. The 
disk is slightly transversely impressed in front (leaving the 
anterior margin somewhat raised) ; longitudinally rather 
deeply impressed behind. Scutellum seneous. Elytra sub- 
parallel for two thirds their length and then narrowed to the 
apex, declivous at the apex ; with a large shallow impression 
at the base between the shoulder and the scutellum ; closely 
and rather strongly punctured, the punctures generally elon- 
gate and having an asperate appearance. Prostemum densely 
punctured. Abdomen very delicately and moderately closely 
punctured ; with a slight fovea on each side, indicating the 
division between the &st and second segments. 

Hah. Parana. 


Amyia crihrata^ n. sp. 

Chalybea, fortiter punctata ; elytris seneo-auratis, basi vago oupras- 
centibus. 

Long. 10 millim. 

Somewhat similar in form to the preceding species, but 
more robust. Antennae short, black. Head closely and very 
strongly punctured, gradually sloping down (not raised above 
the eyes) , impressed above the olypeus. Thorax about one 

31 * 
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fifth broader than long, very strongly and rather closely 
punctured ; the sides slightly flexuous ; somewhat suddenly 
narrowed at the anterior angles. Elytra evenly convex, de- 
clivous at the apex ; very strongly and rather closely punc- 
tured ; the punctures irregular in shape and inigosc at the 
bottom. Prostemal process punctured in the middle. Abdo- 
men with very short pale pubescence at the sides and apex of 
the segments. 

Hab. Brazil? 


IIeteeomera. 

Eutelidse. 

Mechanetes, n. gen. 

General appearance of Diceroderes. Mentum a little 
broader than long, gently emarginate in front, the angles 
much rounded, the sides slightly rounded ; the base narrow. 
Ligula transverse, gently emarginate in front, with the angles 
rounded. Labial palpi short and thick, the apical joint a 
little longer than broad. Apical joint of the maxillary palpi 
large, about one third longer than broad, rather broader at 
the apex than at the base, slightly curved, trancate at the 
apex. Mandibles bifid at the apex. Labrum prominent, 
short and transverse, with the angles rounded. Epistome 
separated from the forehead by a not very distinct impressed 
line. Eyes transverse, narrow, lunulate. Antennae mode- 
rately long, robust; the second joint very short and broad, 
third joint as long as the first and second together, the fourth 
joint a little more than half the length of the third, the fifth 
to eighth joints subequal; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
joints forming a distinct, oblong-ovate, compressed club ; the 
divisions between the joints not very distinct. Thorax a 
little longer than broad, slightly narrowed at the base ; with 
two long, thick, curved, acuminate, horizontal horns, one on 
each side of the anterior part of the disk, and projecting on 
each side of the head. Elytra at the base the same width as 
the base of the thorax, rather wider in the middle, embracing 
the abdomen (as in Dic&rodefres) ^ flattened on the back, decli- 
vous at the apex, striate-punctate; each elytron with an 
obtuse undulating costa extending from the shoulder to the 
posterior declivity. Prostemal process curved down poste- 
riorly ; mesostemum oblique anteriorly. Metastemum very 
short. Intercoxal process of the abdomen broad ogival. 
Tarsi clothed beneath with moderately fine but not very dense 
hair. Anterior femora with a small but strong tooth on the 
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underside near the apex; the intermediate and posterior 
femora with a much smaller tooth, Epipleural fold of the 
elytra not very broad, narrowed to the apex. 

This interesting genus must be placed next to Diceroderes. 

Mechaneies cor^iutus^ n. sp. 

Niger, opacus ; thorace minute granuloso ; elytris foriiter striato- 
punctatis. 

Long. 16 millim. 

Head strongly and closely punctured. Thorax a very little 
longer than broad, with small conical projection at the sides 
behind the middle ; anterior angles effaced ; disk with a slight 
central impression. Scutellum small, triangular. Elytra at 
the base not broader than the base of the thorax, gradually 
wider to the middle and then naiTOwed to the apex ; the sur- 
face extremely finely granular ; with lines of strong punctures, 
the punctures separated from each other ; the dorsal inter- 
stices flat. The undulating sublatcral costa, when it reaches 
the posterior declivity, turns suddenly outwards, and is con- 
tinued a very short distance on the next interstice. Legs 
thickly punctured. 

Hah. Perak (L. Wmy^ Hsq.). 

Longicornia. 

Lamiidse. 

Epicedia Wrayi. 

Nigra, pube obscure fulva vestita ; singulo elytro macula rotundata 
ante medium, altera parva sub humero, tortia majoro triangulari 
lateral! nigiu-velutinis omatis. 

Long. 29 millim. 

Somewhat similar to E, maculatrix^ but relatively longer, 
especially in the elytra. The surface of the thorax is more 
uneven, the tubercles on the disk are more elevated ; they are 
placed as follows ; — one small one in front of the central im- 
pression (not a broad double one as in maculatrix) ; two on 
each side, subconfluent longitudinally ; two posterior, placed 
side by side. In the middle of the base of each elytron there 
is a line of about eight small shining black tubercles, and 
there are several other similar tubercles about the shoulder. 
The spots on the elytra are similar to those in E. maculatrix^ 
except the posterior lateral one, which is about half the size, 
narrowed, and hooked down on the disk. 

Hah. Perak (L. Wray, Esq.). 
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LX , — On the Caucasian Mountain- Coat (Capra caucasica, 
Giild.). By H. Dinnik*. 

[Plate XIV.] 

There are three, according to some data four, kinds of wild 
goat in the Caucasus. One of these is easily distinguishable 
from all the rest by its flattened horns and their sharp anterior 
rib t- Many observers consider it, together with the domestic 
and Kashmirian goat {llirciis Kugcl),a representa- 

tive of a distinct species. This is the so called Bezoar goat 
{Hircus cegagrus). Pallas first made of it a separate species, 
and named it jEgoceros cegagrus {Capra cegagruSy Om.). Its 
horns bend backwards in a gradual curve and form more 
than a half-circle : at first they slightly diverge, but again 
approach one another towards the tips ; the sharp front rib 
has a few large nodules, while that at the back is smoother ; 
their outer and inner surfaces are wrinkled ; the transverse 
section is oval, the longer diameter being twice as great as 
the shorter. 

The Bezoar goat inhabits the Southern Caucasus, Armenia, 
Persia, the Taurus, and possibly the island of Crete. In the 
Kuban and Western Terek regions I not only did not meet 
with this goat, but did not even once see its horns, whicli are 
common in Transcaucasia. I therefore consider its chief 
habitat to be the mountains of the Southern Caucasus and the 
southern slope of the main chain J . Pallas considers it to be 
tlie par-ent of various kinds of domestic goats, and his view is 
confirmed by comparing their horns. 

Other kinds of Caucasian goats have horns more or less 

* Translated from vol. xiii. of tbe ‘ Works of the Society of Naturalists 
of St, Petersburg ’ by Delmar Morgan, P.R.Q.B. 

[The two Caucasian wild goats, Capra caucasiea and C. JPaltasii (which, 
as may be seen by the mounted and correctly named specimens in the 
gallery of the British Museum, are quite distinct), having been confmiided 
together by Blasius, Gray, and other recent authorities, including myself 
(P. Z. S. 188G, p. 314), I think that the present translation, which ^ves 
much information on the subject, will be acceptable to those naturalists 
who cannot understand the original, I am indebted to Dr, Straucb, of 
the Imperial Museum of St. Petersburg, for a copy of the original, and to 
Mr. Beimar Morgan fox his kindness in making the translation. — 1^. L. 
SCLATEB.] 

t These horns have two raised surface^ an outer and an inner, besides 
two ribs, one in front sharp, and one behind rounded, 

X According to M. Radae, Hircm <^gagrus is more frequently met with 
at the sources of the Argun than Capra Pallasii (Znpiski Caucasus {Sec- 
tion Geogr, Soc, fasc. xi. pt. 2, p. 251, 1881), 
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rounded (let it be understood we are speaking here of males, 
as the horns of females are not very characteristic). Their 
transverse section near the base is triangular or square, with 
rounded corners, and in some cases almost round. To this 
group belongs the goat inhabiting Mount Kazbek and its sur- 
rounding mountains. It was first described in 1 841 by K. F, 
Rouiller under the name of jdSgoceros Pallasii * * * § , and was after- 
wards named by Schiiiz f Capra Pallasii^ a name now gene- 
rally accepted, 

Eouiller has well remarked that Mgoceros Pallasii is a tran- 
sitional form between the goat and the sheep. Its horns are 
almost triangular at the base, then round, and only flat tow'-ards 
the tips, ^hile their twist is peculiar ; they first grow upwards 
and outwards, then backwards and downwards, finally inwards 
and upwards, forming a spiral or screw characteristic of sheep’s 
horns. Kouiller was therefore fully justified in describing 
this animal as a goat with sheep’s horns. The surface of the 
horns is intersected by a number of wrinkles, and there are 
slight nodules in front. The muzzle of this goat is hooked, like 
a sheep’s j its body is long ; its tail long, dike that of a sheep, 
round and hairy below ; but the hoofs are relatively blunt. 
This species therefore has other points of resemblance to the 
sheep besides its horns. According to the reports of hunters 
it frequents less elevated mountains than goats in general. 

A specimen of this goat was presented to tlie Moscow Uni- 
versity by Yermolof about the year 1840, and Rouiller founded 
upon it his description ; subsequently two skins of the same 
species were obtained for the Academy of Sciences by Keout, 
and there axe now, to the best of ray belief, three or four stuffed 
specimens in the museum of the Academy J. 

Another species belonging to this group is Capra caucasica 
of Giildenstedt, oy JEgoceros ammon of Pallas, This is a true 
goat, closely resembling the Alpine species [Capra ibex^ Linn.), 
Though some zoologists confound it with Capra Pallasii §, 
yet the two are so distinct that it is positively impossible to 
identify them as one and the same animal. 

* Roniller, Bull, des Nat, de Moscou, 1841, p. 910. 

t [This is not quite the case. Schinz’s Vapra Palladi is merely a 
sjnonjm of C. sibn’ica, Pallas. See his article in Neue Penkschr. d. 
ailg. Schweiz. Gesellsch. ii. p. 8 (1838). — ^P. L. S.] 

X Its horns may always be seen at the Kazbek station of the Georgian 
military road. 

§ Blasius, in his work ^ NatogescMchte der Saugothiere,^ is doubtless 
in error in regarding Capra caucasica, Guld., and JEgoceros Pallasii, 
Eouill., as synonyms. His drawing, with the inscription Capra cauca- 
(p. 479), represents JEpoceros Pallasii, Eouill., and very faithfully 
portrays the peculiarities of the horns of this animal. 
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The first notice of this goat is by Giildenstedt, published 
after his decease by Pallas in the ^Acta Academiss Pctro- 
politanse.’ No other naturalist has -written upon it, so that to 
the present day it has remained almost unknown Not a 
single stuffed specimen of it is to be found in any collection ; 
the museum of the Academy of Sciences only contained one 
pair of its horns until, at the request of M. A. A. Strauch, I 
supplied a second pair, while I sent a head in a somewhat 
damaged condition with horns to the St, Petersburg Society 
of Naturalists. 

Capra caucasica^ Giild., is a graceful, handsome, and very 
powerful animal. Its head is narrow and not large, the nose 
straight, ears narrow and long, eyes of medium size, without 
lachrymal ducts^ neck short and very strong, body massive ; 
feet comparatively thick, very hard, and furnished with hoofs 
admirably adapted for climbing. The fur is mixed with down . 
The general appearance of the animal impresses one with its 
strength and endurance. This goat is commonly called 
tuT by the natives (Karachaieftsi) in whose country it is 
found, and by Russians tur, 

A full-grown male has horns black or almost black in 
colour^ set so close together at the base as almost to touch ; 
their curve is regular, much less than half a circle, and inclined 
in one plane. In some cases, however, there is a slight 
deflection to one side. From the head the horns rise upwards 
and outwards, then backwards and outwards^ and finally 
downwards. Their tips do not approach one another or only 
slightly ; their distance apart is therefore great. In one skull 
in my collection this distance is nearly 3 feet, while the 
average-sized liorns of Capra Pallasii also in my collection 
are only 11 inches apart at the tips. The transverse section 
at the base of the horn is triangular, with very blunted corners, 
and therefore more or less circular. The circumference of 
the horns at the base is in the case of old males 11 to 12 
inches, the diameter about 3^ inches or a little over ; the 
length along the anterior surface is from 23 to 32 inches. It 
is veiy probable that there are specimens with larger Iiorua. 
The exterior of the horn is intersected with numerous trans- 
verse wrinkles or fuiTOws in irregular rings, zigzag iashion. 
On the front surface there are small but more or less consj)i- 
cuous nodules. The substance of the horn is invariably 
black, wdiile its sui-face takes a variety of shades of black, 
brown, and dirty green. The horns of the females are so 
small as hardly to exceed the length of the carsj they 

Pallas says in his ‘ Zoograj hia ’ (p. 229) % ery little about it. A ihoro 
complete desciiption will be fouud iu Acta Acad. Petr. iii. pp. 273-281. 
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diverge slightly and bend backwards, and are flat at the sides ; 
the rib formed by the intersection of the outer and inner sur- 
faces is sharper than the others. The back surface is rounded : 
at the base are more or less deep wrinkles encircling the horn ; 
towards the tip these become less and less marked, and at 
length disappear altogether. 

The colour of the fur of Gapra caucasica is not uniform ; 
quite young specimens have hair of an ashy grey over the 
whole body, only along the ridge of the spine and on the 
front of both pairs of extremities is there a dark stripe, while 
the groins, throat, and belly are almost white. The head of 
old specimens i covered with an ashy-grey or yellowish-grey 
fur, darker in front than at the sides. The membrane covering 
the iris is cinnamon-yellow or cinnamon-black in colour ; the 
bare part of the nose is black, the lips covered with short 
hairs of a dirty grey colour. The fur on the head is long and 
forms a tuft. The male has no regular beard, but instead of 
it hairs 3-^ inches long — not pendent, however, but sloping 
backwards ; the outside of the ear is reddish grey, and white 
inside ; the whole body is covered with grey fur also, with 
a yellowish or brownish tinge. Along the front of the 
legs and the ridge of the spine there is a dark stripe, but 
this does not occur in all specimens. The fur on the belly 
is light, the tail covered only above with dark brown hairs ; 
the hoofs almost black. 

All the incisors of the lower jaw are about equal in size, 
thick, and round ; their masticating-surface is also round, but 
much less concave than those of other ruminants («. g, the 
antelope and reindeer). There are six molar teeth in the upper 
and lower jaws, increasing in size from first to last. The first 
four teeth of the upper jaw have almost a square masticating- 
surface, the fifth is somewhat elongated, and the sixth is 
twice as long as it is wide. Thick coats of enamel are only 
formed on the last tooth. In the lower jaw the first three 
teeth have nearly a square masticating-surface, and the length 
of the last of these is three times its width ; the fifth tooth 
has one, and the sixth two thick coats of enamel. The young 
have fewer molar teeth. Thus, a two- or three-year-old 
male had only four teeth in the upper jaw on either side, 
and a fifth not fully developed was concealed in the bones of 
the jaw. The skull has the following peculiarities : — ^high 
forehead, strongly developed about the eyes ; small occipital 
hones ; on the scale of the temporal bone are big nodules 
to attach the powerful muscles of the neck necessary for 
raising a head fuimished with such massive horns. The 
irontal suture entirely disappears in early life, and in old 
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animals the occipital is also hardly distinguisliable; the coronal 
suture is likewise almost imperceptible in old specimens^ and 
of the lambdoidal there is not a trace even in young animals. 
The other cranial and facial sutures have no peculiarity. The 
concavity of the eye is surrounded by a very strong, raised, 
continuous osseous ring. The nasal bones are wide and very 
thick. Between the lachrymal, nasal, and frontal bones there 
is a narrow foramen. 

The hoof of this goat has the following peculiarities : — 
The underneath part or sole consists of a thick, firm, but 
tolerably soft and elastic skin \ in movement this adjusts 
itself to all the unevennesses of the rocks and prevents the 
foot from slipping. On the sides and in front it is confined 
to a ring of very hard horny substance, which is thicker in 
front, and forms a reliable crook for grasping the slightest 
ledge or hollow. I have also observed in young goats a dis- 
tinct projection on the back part of the sole, which ])revcnts 
the foot from slipping forward ; full-grown specimens do not 
always have this. 

The disti’ibution of every kind of Gajpra is very limited. 
We know, for instance, that the Alpine goat {Capra ibex) 
only inhabits the Swiss Alps and is not met with in the 
neighbouring mountains; the Pyrenees are inhabited by 
another kind, 0. pyrenaica ; the Sierra Nevada, and Sierra 
Eonda by a third, <7. Mspanica (Schimp,*) ; and so on. 
Possibly only one, Capra s%hirica^ Meyer, is an exception, by 
reason of its wide distribution ; but if, as N. A. Severtsoff sug- 
gests t; Capra shyn is to be distinguished from (7. sibirica as 
a separate species, the regions of their distribution will be com- 
pletely normal, e, limited like that of other species. Nobody 
has yet, I believe, discussed the distribution of each of the 
Caucasian goats : Guldenstcdt pointed out the distribution of 
his Capra caucasica^ but he did not know of the existence in 
the Caucasus of other forms of goats {Capra PaUasii was 
discovered much more recently) ; hence probably he fell into 
error in saj^ing that Capra caucasica occurs on the Osh^teroad 
and in Kakhetia ; but I have succeeded in learning something 
concerning the question. 

1 have several times been in the mountains at the sources 
of the Great and Lesser Laba, Urup, Zclcnchuk, Teberda, 
D6dt, Kuban, on Elbruz and its spurs, everywhere I have 
hunted and examined the horns preserved by the hunters, yet 
never have I seen either Capra Fallasii {/Egoceros Pallasiiy 
Eouill.) itself or its horns. Thus i may say with certainty, 

* ' Blasius, Saugethkre Deutscliluiids/ p. 480 . 

t * Vertical aud Horizontal Distribution of tlie Tuikebtan Fauna.’ 
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that to the west of Elbruz, therefore, throughout the Kubau 
mountains, this species never occurs ; but here lives Capra 
caucasica^ Giild. On the other hand, in the mountains at 
the sources of the Terek, Ardon, and on Kazbek I never saw 
Capra caucasica^ but only Capra FaUasii, That Capra 
caucasica never inhabits this region I became convinced from 
the following circumstance 

In 1879, while travelling on the Upper Ardon, I decided 
on visiting the Tsehya glacier, whence issues the Tsehya 
rivulet, a left tributary of the Ardon. [The author then pro- 
ceeds to describe his coming across a pile of votive offerings 
on one of the passes, brought by the inhabitants to propitiate 
their deity, and containing a large number of goats’ horns, 
which on examination proved all to belong to Capra Pal- 
lastly and not a single one among several hundred to Capra 
caucasica^ Guld.'^] 

The third species, Ilircus cegagrus^ is rarely met with on tlie 
northern slope of the principal Caucasus range, in the moun- 
tains of Kuban never. Neither did I see it in the Terek 
region ; it is said, however, that it inhabits the eastern part 
of the Terek region. As to Daghestan I cannot be positive, 
for my own observations have not extended to that country. 

C, caucasica invariably selects for its habitat places remote 
from human dwellings. On the mountains surrounding Great 
Karachai, rising to eleven and a half thousand feet above sea- 
level, it does not exist, owing to the proximity of inhabited 
places. The same may be said of the ranges on either side 
of the Teberdintsi encampments j there, in two places (llidu 
and Hutu) , they are sufficiently numerous, but at some dis- 
tance from human habitations. The case is quite different in 
the mountains at the sources of the Zelenchuk, Urup, and 
Laba, where, for 100 miles, there is literally no population, 
and which are visited only in the summer by the mountaineer 
shepherds with their flocks. Though the shepherds are 
nearly all hunters, the summer is so short that they cannot 
obtain many of the animals ; hence, even at the present day, 
the wild goat abounds in these parts. All kinds of game, 
liowevor, are plentiful here ; while travelling in the summer 
of 1878, 1 saw almost daily bears, reindeer, and dozens of 
deer and goats. Though Elbruz is not so remote from inha- 
bited parts, yet it possesses on its slopes endless labyrinths of 

* The author’s own observations led him to conclude that the limits 
of the distrihution of both kinds are defined by the high spur of the main 
range on which stand two of the loftiest summits of the Oauc.isu8 — Dykh- 
lau and Kashtan-tau. East of this range is Capt'a Pallasiiy Rouill., and 
west of it Capra caucasica ^ Guld. 
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rocks and precipices never yet trodden by the foot of man, 
and also abounds in wild goats. One day, the 29th Jane 
1874, I saw three herds — one of 23, another of 15, and a 
third of 33 or 34 head ; thus upwards of 70 head in a single 
day. 

In completely uninhabited places the habits of the goat arc 
distinguished by a few more or less important peculiarities. 
In such localities they keep in comparatively low parts, fre- 
quently where there are absolutely no snow-fields or glaciers, 
neither do they avoid the forests ; they may therefore often 
be seen on the upper limit of the tree-zone between isolated 
peaks. At night they doubtless descend much lower ; be- 
sides which, they are not so watchful, passing the greater 
part of the day quietly asleep, and may at such times be ap- 
proached to within 200 paces on open ground. But in inha- 
bited localities the contrary is the case. Here, during the day, 
they climb to an enormous height, and lie under projecting 
crags on the glacier or snow-field, preferring such places 
whence danger is visible afar off. They are even rarely met 
with on the lower part of the glacier, probably because they 
find it not elevated enough, and therefore insecure ; but they 
may be seen on snow-fields 1000 feet above the snow-line. 
At about that height I saw two large herds in 1874 on the 
western slope of Elbruz. The ridge on which they hap- 
pened to be was covered with snow with here and there a 
protruding crag devoid of all vegetation. 

The wild goat is thoroughly gregarious in its habits. I 
have seen herds of 4, 8, 15, and upwards of 30, and an expe- 
rienced hunter assured me that during winter he had seen 
upwards of 100 in a herd. Old males sometimes live apart, 
but mostly associate with the rest. Thus, at the soui’ces of 
the Ddiit, I have seen a herd of 8 goats, and among them throe 
or four with huge horns ; and in a large hei'd seen on Elbruz 
there were ten old males. Females with young only pass the 
first few days after parturition in seclusion ; afterwards they 
join the herd, and assort with females and males. The young 
animals of one and a half or two years old either keep company 
with the old, or form small distinct coteries. 

These goats generally pass their day thus : — Before evening 
they assemble on the lower ground in search of better and 
richer pasturage. In those places where they arc but little 
molested, this movement begins about 4 or 5 o’clock iii the 
afternoon in summer by their rapidly crossing the snow-fields 
and bare detritus, only occasionally stopping to assure them- 
selves of their safety and to scent the air ; they will also be 
attracted for awhile by a good patch of herbage. At such 
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times it is a beautiful sight to see an old male with enormous 
horns mount to some pinnacle of rock, and take a survey over 
the surrounding hills. The night is passed in the upper 
valleys near the forests, when the animals arc exclusively 
engaged in feeding ; but at the first streaks of dawn tliey 
renew their ascent of the cliffs. During the daytime they 
hardly feed at all, but are more usually seen reposing on the 
glacier, on snow or bare rocks entirely devoid of vegetation, 
some standing, others lying at full length, chewing the cud, 
while a few are asleep. 

There is hardly any animal that can surpass the wild goat 
in climbing the most formidable parts of the mountains. It 
seems that only the loftiest precipices are inaccessible to it. 
An old native hunter once compared it with the eagle^ by 
which he evidently meant that the wild goat can, by means 
of its feet, ascend many of those crags to which the eagle soars 
on wing. 

The voice of the Caucasian Mountain-Goat resembles the 
whistle of the deer, though more prolonged. The animal 
utters it when alarmed, or, if danger be near, sometimes to 
warn its companions of the presence of an aggressor. It also 
bleats like the domestic goat, but louder, to express anger or 
alarm. Its senses of seeing and hearing are remarkably well 
developed, while its powers of scent are extraordinary. The 
hunter must stalk it from the leeward side, for any attempt to 
approach from the windward is at once detected, and tlie wary 
animal is off in an instant. Of course the pure fresh moun- 
tain air is greatly in the animal’s favour. In point of intel- 
ligence this goat, like all its congeners, stands relatively high. 
The natives rank it with man, and I have myself observed 
how deliberately it acts at critical moments. Thus, if fired 
at, it will not run at haphazard, but first tries to discover 
whence the danger proceeds. It also defends itself with much 
skill from an aggressor. 

Before the approach of wintei', these goats are compelled 
by the deep snows to abandon the mountain summits and re- 
move to lower places, where they are met with in autumn 
near the border of the forests, and in winter still lower at the 
bottom of the valleys. It must, however, be remarked that 
goats never descend so low as the antelopes, for instance, 
which are met with in winter in the lower belt of forests two 
and a half or three thousand feet above sea-level. In winter 
the goats feed on the foliage of various plants, and probably 
chietiy on lichens, which cover in large quantities the trunks 
and branches of the forest trees ; in summer they eat various 
alpine plants. 
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On the 28th J une I saw a large herd of these goats on 
Elbruz, comprising several females with young, and examined 
them closely through a telescope. The kids were apparently 
three weeks old. On another occasion I saw a young goat, 
apparently six weeks old, in the middle of July. From tliese 
data it may be inferred that the season of parturition is 
about the beginning of June or towards the end of May, u e. 
a little earlier than that of the alpine goat ( Capra ibeXy Linn.). 
The period of pairing, according to the hunters, takes place 
in winter*, or, allowing five months for gestation, at the be- 
ginning of January ; at such times it is said the males fight 
furiously. 

A male kid which I had occasion to examine closely stood 
a foot and a half high, and was distinguished by the follow- 
ing peculiarities : — Nearly the whole of its body was covered 
with a uniform ashy grey fur ; along the ridge of the spine 
and anterior of forearms there was a dark stripe, the belly 
and groins being nearly white. The head was most remark- 
able ; in front of the ears it was curved almost to deformity, 
of course to allow room for the enormous horns which had to 
grow, the only signs of them as yet being two black glisten- 
ing buttons about the size of nuts. The black hoofs were 
much flattened at the sides, and were furnished with false 
soles both in front and behind. 

The mountaineers, who sometimes capture these kids, assert 
that it is only possible to catch them a few hours after birth, 
for the second or third day the kid runs and jumps so nimbly 
that a man is no match for it on the rocks. Before the kid is 
able to run, the mother in case of danger retires to the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountain, leaving her offspring to 
hide itself in some fissure between the rocks, where it will sit 
motionless. Its grey colour resembles so closely that of the 
stones as to make the kid invisible even three or four paces 
off. Only for the first few days after birth the shc-goat 
goes alone with her young, afterwards she rejoins the herd 
and associates with the others. I have watched through a 
telescope the process of feeding the kid : it pulls at the 
mother’s teats every minute, but only sucks for a few seconds 
at a time. 

The chase after these goats, notwithstanding its extraordi- 
nary difficulties and perils, is the favourite amusement of the 
mountaineers and is chiefly indulged in by those shepherds 

♦ In veiy rare instances the she-goat hears two at a hirth, hut this 
may only happen once in a hundred times. There are two teats on the 
udder, 

t I have already written on the chase of the Wold Goat in ^Nature 
and Sport, ^ my articles being entitled The Mountains and Ravines of the 
North-western Caucasnq ” 1ft7Q foe/, i « toqa 
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who pasture their flocks at the foot of the main I'ange or its 
highest spurs. Hardly a day passes witliout their climbing 
the crags and glaciers in pursuit of antelope or goats, and 
they either stalk these up wind, or post themselves in the 
evening on some lofty eminence, where they await tlicir 
quarry on its way back from the alpine meadows to the upper 
regions of the mountains. 

The early autumn is the best time for killing these goats, 
when agricultural work is over, and the animals begin to de- 
scend, and are in the best condition. Goats, like all rumi- 
nants, are fond of salt ; the hunters, aware of this, construct 
hiding-places near the saline springs, and there shoot these 
and other animals when they come to drink the salt water or 
lick the salt. At the sources of the D6iit, I observed that 
goats readily ate a fine clay powder which settles on the 
banks of this stream as it issues from the glacier. This 
powder is nothing but the product of disintegrated fel- 
spathic rocks, and contains neither common nor other salts 
soluble in water ; yefc it is devoured by antelope and goats in 
such large quantities as to impart a peculiar colour to their 
excrements. 

Happily for hunters and naturalists, tlie wild goat is still so 
numerous in the Caucasus, that there cannot be any question 
of its extinction at present. I will again remind the reader 
that at the sources of the Urup and Laba our party saw every 
day herds of 10 or 15 head, while on Elbruz I myself saw 
three herds in one day numbering altogether 70 head^'. 

'The author here relates his own experiences in hunting the 
wild goat, and speaks of various attempts made to domesticate 
it.] The last time I had occasion to visit the mountains and 
observe the goats, I convinced myself that to the west of Dykh- 
tau and Kashtan-tau Capra Pallasii^ RouilL, is never met 
with. The limits of its distribution begin to tlic east of these 
mountains, f. e. at the sources of the Cherek and Urukha. 
It is most probable that that lofty spur of the main chain of 
the Caucasus, on which rise the highest peaks, Dykh-tau and 
Kashtan-tau j, is the border-line dividing the range of 
the two species. From this point 0. Pallasii extends across 
the sources of the Cherek, XJrukh, Ardon, Terek, and as far 
as the Argun, perhaps beyond. At the sources of the last- 
named river, O. Pallasii and also Eircus esgagrus [JEgo-^ 

* The celebrated hunter Akhiya, who served as guide to the English- 
men in 1872, to the summit of Elbruz, and astonished them by bis extra- 
ordinary powers of vision and climbing, states that he has killed over 
2700 of these goats. 

t This range is very lofty, its highest peak being 17,000 feet 
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ceros cBgagTus^ Pall.) are met with ; but, as Kadde remarks, 
H. mgagrus is here by far the most numerous. 

0. caucasica is met with first on the western slope of 
Dykh-tau and beyond, at the sources of the Chegem, Baksan, 
Malka, Kuban, Teberda, Marukh, Zclenchuk, Urup, Laba, 
and as far as the sources of the BIclaia ; whether beyond this 
to the W., I cannot speak positively ; but I think not, because 
the range here becomes so low as hardly to afford a suitable 
habitat for this animal. 

In this way Capra caucasica frequents part of the western 
half of the main Caucasian chain for 200 miles in extent. 
My observations having been made throughout the whole of 
this region, I was able to detect some mailed distinctions be- 
tween those inhabiting its westernmost parts and the rest. 
Their horns are comparatively short, thick, with a more de- 
cided outward turn at the base, and with large nodules on the 
anterior side. Their section taken near the base proved 
them to be quadrangular with rounded corners, rather than 
triangular. The circumference at the base of the horn as 
compared with the length measured along the anterior surface 
is equal to half or a little more. The colour of the fur of this 
goat is also perceptibly lighter. 

But the typical Capra caucasica has relatively long horns, 
fewer nodules, the section at the base is more of a triangle, 
and the circumference of the horn at the base is invariably 
less than one half its length. I had comparatively few oppor- 
tunities of observing this short-horned goat, and will therefore 
not venture to express an opinion as to whether it should be 
considered an independent species or a variety. Judging 
from its horns it is closely allied to the typical C, caucasica 
and therefore cannot be considered a distinct species. 

While travelling between Elbruz and Dykh-tau, i, e, in 
the eastern half of this region, and examining the horns of 
the goats preserved there by the hunters, 1 observed this pecu- 
liarity, that their tips were much closer together, and in this 
respect resembled those of C. Fallasii. In every other respect 
they assimilate with (X caucasica^ and, judging from a speci- 
men killed, have no distinguishing peculiarities. 

Thus the mountains of the Caucasus, with their luxuriant 
alpine pasturage, innumerable labyrinths of crags, witlx their 
glaciers and snow-fields, afford a home for several kinds of 
goats. Of these Hircus mgagrus keeps further south than 
the others, and is distinguished by its flattened, two-sided 
horns. Capra Pallasii is unquestionably the oldest type, and 
holds an intermediate place between goat and sheep. It in- 
habits the Central Caucasus. Probably from this and several 
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othlt trsdnsitional forms (e. g. Ilemitragus jemlaicus) were 
derived modern goats. Capra caucasica is quite a typical 
goatAste^^^ a close affinity with the Swiss species {Capra 
ibeoSj niy and inhabits the Western Caucasus. Lastly, the 
goat with short thick horns inhabiting tlie wcstcimmost parts 
may possibly form a fourth distinct species. 

The liorns of ^goceros Pallasii figured in the accompaning 
Plate (fig. 2) are taken from a very good skull preserved at the 
museum of the Academy of Sciences. Those of Capra caucasica 
(fig. 1) , from photographs taken by me, represent two forms 
— one a short-horned and the other a long-horned specimen. 


LXI. — Notes on the Osteology of the Genus Platysternum, 
By G. A. Boulenger. 

[Plates XVI. &XVIL] 

The genus Platysternum^ Gray, contains but one i^ecies, P. 
megacephalum^ Gi'ay, inhabiting Southern China, Siam, and 
Burma. Young specimens have been described by Gray as 
a distinct species, P. peguense. With the object of ascertain- 
ing the correct systematic position of this curious genus, of 
which the external characters only were known, I have had 
prepared a skeleton from a half-grown specimen (shell 10* 
centim. long), obtained in Southern China by J. Beeves. I 
have also been able to verify some points on an adult example, 
in spirit, from Laos, parts of which have recently been cut 
away by Professor Huxley with the object of examining the 
skull and the caudal vertebrae. 

Carapace. — Although the specimen is only half-grown, the 
ossification of the carapace is perfect, with the only exception 
that the sutures between costal plates 2 to 4 and the corre- 
sponding marginals have not yet completely joined. It con- 
sists of a nuchal, eight neurals, eight costals, three pygals, 
and twenty-two marginals. The nuchal is nearly twice as 
broad as long, without costiform processes, its outline the same 
above and below. The first neural is slightly longer than 
broad, the second to seventh are subequal and broader than 
long, the eighth is very small and thrice as broad as long. 
The seventh pair of costals are in contact with the seventh 
and eighth neurals and the anterior pygal. The latter plate 
is trapezoid, much broader than long, a little longer and a 
little narrower than the second pygal, which forms likewise a 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xix. 32 
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suture with the eighth costal. The marginals^ are subc|Pi al 
in length ; the third to tenth pair have a median sockeF for 
the reception of the costal extremity ; the third to seyfenth 
give attachment to the ligaments of the plastron. The 
second, third, and fourth ribs are joined to two vertebrsB, the 
rest to one only. The tenth or last dorsal rib presents this 
peculiarity, that its extremity is connected, almost coalescent, 
with the preceding rib, an arrangement which presents the 
greatest similarity to that of the first and second dorsal ribs. 

Plastron . — The union of the plastron with the carapace is 
by ligament, and remains so in specimens which have reached 
full size. Digitations on the outer border of the hyo- and 
hypoplastra, such as occur in Ohelydra^ in which the plastron 
is attached to the marginals by gomphosis, are absent, and 
Platysternum would therefore enter Cope’s group Lysosterna. 
There are no fontanelles, and the plastron is altogether Emy- 
dian. The bridge is formed to a slightly greater extent by 
the hyoplastron than by the hypoplastron. The entoplastron 
is moderately large, its length about two thirds the greatest 
diameter of one of the epiplastra; its outer face is oval, 
broadest in front, its inner lace more triangular, ending in a 
short acute process. 

Skull . — The similarity of the skulls of Platysternum and 
Macroclemmys is very striking — same hooked jaws, lateral 
orbits, small frontals separated from the border of the ox'bits 
ty the prae- and postfrontals, well-marked ectopterygoid pro- 
cesses, &c. The only important differences are that the orbits 
are larger and the lympanic cavity smaller, the greatest 
diameter of the latter being about half that of the former j 
that the supratemporal roof is still more developed, without, 
however, attaining the stage of the marine turtles, in which, 
as is well known, the parietal bones join the squamosals ; and, 
lastly, that the jugal is completely enclosed between three 
bones, viz. the postfrontal, the maxillary, and the quadrato-. 
jugal, an arrangement which does not occur in any other 
Chelonian. The hyoid apparatus is largely developed. The 
body consists of three ossified pieces, with a rhomboidal carti- 
laginous space between ; there are two pairs of cornua, both 
ossified. 

Cervical vertebree . — The cervical vertebrae are in every 
respect those of a typical Emydoid, not of a Chelydroid 
The second and third are opisthocoelous, the fourth and eighth 
biconvex, the fifth and sixth procoelous, and the seventh 
biconcave; there are three ginglymoid articulations, v., vi., 
vii., as in PJmys orbicularis. 

Cavdal vertebr<B . — ^The three anterior are proccelous, the 
* Cf. Vaillant, Ajdxx, des Sci. Nat. s<lr. 6, x. art. 7 (1880). 
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next ampliicoelous, then follow a series of nineteen opistho- 
coelous j the last ten are again procoelous. 

Pehis. — The pelvis, which is^attached to strong sacral ribs, 
is intermediate between that of typical Emydoids, in which 
the pubis and ischium arc in contact on the median line, 
limiting two obturator foramens, and that of Ohelydra^ in 
which the two bones diverge and are connected by ligament. 
In Platysternum the symphys^gil branches of the pubis and 
ischium are parallel, but yet connected only by ligament, I 
must remark here that the former type of pelvis, L e, with 
two obturator foramens separated by the union on the median 
line of the symphysial branches of the pubis and ischium, 
occurs in all Testudinidse (land and freshwater) which 1 have 
examined, with the single exception of DennatemySj which 
belongs, in this respect, to the Clielydroid type ; also in the 
Cinosternidae, but not in the Staurotypidse, which belong to 
the latter type. 

The pectoral arch does not diiffer from that of JEmys. The 
tarsus contains seven bones — two in the proximal row, five in 
the distal. 

This investigation into the bony structure of Platysternum 
leads to the result that that genus can satisfactorily be placed 
neither with the Testudinidie (inch Emydidm) nor witli the 
Chelydridae, which latter family may bo characterized by the 
presence and great development of costiform processes of the 
nuchal plate, and the opisthocoelous nature of most of the 
caudal centra. It should therefore, in my opinion, rank as a 
distinct family, Platysternidae, already established by Gray 
on different grounds, the position of which is between the 
Testudinidas and the Ohelydridse. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XVI. 

Carapace, upper and lower view, c, costal plates j m, margiualsj ne, 
neurals j ww, nuchal j py, pygiiis* 

Plate XVII. 

A. Plastron, outer view, enp, eutoplastron j epp, epiplastraj hyopf 

hyoplastra; hypoplastra j xyphiplastra, 

B. Skull, upper view. J. 

0. „ lower view. f. 

D. „ side view. 

E, Mandible, lower view, |. 

hoy basioccipital ; hsj basisphenoid ; e,vo, exoccipital ; /, fron- 
tal; y, jugal; m, maxillary; p, parietal; pal, palatine; pm, 
pTEemaxillaiy ; pf, prseffontal ; pt, pterygoid ; ptf, postfrontal ; 
q, quadrate; g], quadratojugal ; so, supraoccipital ; squa- 
mosal ; V, vomer. 
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The Larvce of the British Butterflies and Moths. By tlio laic 

William Buckler. Edited by H. T. Staikton. Vols I* and 11. 

8vo. London : Ray Society, 188G, 1887. 

Although wo have already many descriptions and figures of the 
larvsB and pupo) of the British^ Lopidoptera, wo fancy tliat those 
volumes will he received with a hearty w^elcomo by all students of 
the order. In fact a knowledge of the preparatory states of those 
insects is of so much consequence oven to the mere collector, whoso 
success in rearing larvae, especially from the ogg, depends entirely 
upon his knowing the species to which they belong and the proper 
food to offer them, that the series of figures, descriptions, and notes on 
habits, the publication of which has thus been commenced by the 
Ray Society, will appeal to a very largo constituency. 

Of the two volumes already published the first contains figures 
and histories of the larva) of the British Butterflies ; while in the 
second the Hawk-moths and twenty-seven species of Bombycos are 
treated in the same fashion. The third volume, to bo brought out 
next year, will include the remainder of the last-named group. 

The work, as explained by the editor in his preface to the first 
volume, is founded upon the labours of the late Mr. William Buckler, 
an axtist and miniature painter of repute, who, after devoiing some 
attention to entomology, was induced to undertake the illustration 
of the editor’s great * Natural History of the Tineina/ when the 
original artist gave up the work. Erom the year 1857, when ho 
commenced his labours in figuring the Tinoina and their transfor- 
mations, Mr. Buckler seems to have turned his attention particu- 
larly to the larvas of oui* indigenous Lepidoptera, and from that time 
until his death, in 1884, he was actively engaged in the study of 
their transformation, drawing up detailed notes upon their life- 
history and figuring them in the most careful manner. At intervals 
he published notices of his observations in the ‘Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine ; ’ hut these articles included only a portion of 
the results of his researches, and they were not accompanied by any 
figures, a great collection of which it was well knowm that the 
deceased entomologist had left behind him. These and four volumes 
of note-books were obtained from his executor by the Council of the 
Ray Society, who very justly thought it “ highly desirable that the 
labours of haK a lifetime should not be lost to science.” 

During his investigations of the preparatory states of the British 
Lepidoptera Mr. Buckler was in constant correspondonco with the 
Rev. John Hellins, of Exeter, also an enthusiastic cultivator of tho 
same field of research, who has now, wo regret to say, followed his 
friend and coadjutor. Mr. HoUins also published many descrip- 
tions of Lepidopterous larvae ; and it appears that for many years it 
was the custom of each of them to send to the other for revision the 
MSS. of their respective papers, so that all their work may to a 
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certain extent bo regarded as the result of their joint labours. In the 
present volume the same relation is preserved — the published couiri- 
butions of both authors are ropriiitod, together with oxtiacts from 
the M8, note-books above mentioned ; while Mr. Hollins has sup- 
plemented the work of liis friend with an appendix containing 
dcscriiitions of those larvm with regard to which nothing was written 
by Mr, Buckler, and with notes upon many of the other spocioa. 
Wo have thus at the hands of these experioiicod and indefatigable 
workers a series of life-histories of 'the larger Lopidopiora of those 
islands of the most minute description, and wo can only hope that 
the untimely decease of Mr. Hellins may not prove an obstacle in 
the way of the issue of the succeeding volumes. 

Of the figures accompanying these descriptions, and which occupy 
thirty-five plates in the first two volumes, we can only say that in 
general they are very beautiful and life-like representations of the 
objects. In some cases, indeed, the colours, especially reds and 
greens, strike us as being rather too bright ; but on the whole the 
figmes leave little or nothing to bo desired, and wo can congratu- 
late the student of British Lepidoptera on having furnished to him 
such a magnificent scries of figures of the larvse of nearly all his 
favourite insects. Of many species the caterpillars are figured at 
different ages, and occasionally the pnpse are illustrated. 

A particularly valuable feature of the work is the addition of 
tables of the parasites which have been observed to issue from the 
larvm and pupsc of tho insects described in each volume. These 
tables have lieen furnished to the editor by Mr. G. 0. BignoU, and it 
is to be hoped that their publication will induce others to take up a 
line of investigation which must lead to most mtorcsting results. 


MISCELLAITEOUS. 

Hbte on Tudicula inermis By Edoab A. Smith. 

Theke are three species at present described which belong to Ttidi- 
cula, namely T, annigera, A. Adams, T. spinosa, H, & A, Adams, 
and T, inermis^ Angas. All are from the shores of Australia. Tho 
first and second species have boon found at various localities on the 
coast of Queensland. 2\ spinosa also occurs in Torres Straits. 
Tho other species inhabits the wcfatorn side of the continent. Mr. 
Angas in describing this species observes that “ tho exact locality of 
the habitat could not bo satisfactorily determined,” as tho specimens 
he had under examination were obtained from a dealer at Singa- 
pore. 

The British Museum has recently acquired, through the liberality 
of Mr. T. H. Haynes, three specimens of this rare shell, collected by 
that gentleman at Exmouth Gulf, West Australia. Mr. Brazier, of 
Sydney, also informs me that he possesses examples of this species 
from Nicol Bay, somewhat further to the north-east of Exmouth 
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Gulf. The presence of this shell at Singapore is easily accounted 
for, os large numbers of shells are taken there from North-west 
Australia by the Trepang traders and those engaged in the pearl- 
fisheries on that coast. 

The three species are perfectly distinct. Mr. Tryou’s supposition^ 
that T. spinosa is probably identical with T, armi<jem” and that 
T, imrmis (which should bo of Angas, and not Sowerby) “ is simply 
a depauperated specimen of the same species,” is altogether incor- 
rect. It is, however, a notoiious fact that Mr. Try on has made a 
large number of errors of this kind, and it is to bo regretted that the 
usefulness of his work is in a great measure lessoned through his 
rash judgment of the value of species which ho has not had an 
opportunity of seeing personally. 

AU of the specimens of T. inermis received from Mr. Haynes have 
the canal fully six milUmotres longer than that represented in 
Mr. Angas^s woodcut t, and the colour is rather diferent. The 
general tone of the shell is lightish chestnut-brown, the angle of the 
body-whorl is spotted at intervals with white, a white band crossed 
by fiames of a darker chestnut tint encircles the lower part of the 
body-whorl, and the aperture within, the columellar callus, and the 
thickened outer lip within and without are white. 

The Natural-History Museum, 

The Natural-History branch of the British Museum in Cromwell 
Eoad has just received a most important donation from Lord Wol- 
singham, consisting of a coBeotion of Lepidoptera with their larvae, 
mainly British butterflies (Ehopalocera) and certain families of 
moths (Heterocera), including Sphingidee, Bombyces, Psoudo-Bom- 
byces, Noctuae, Geometridae, and PyraHdae. There is also a fine 
series of Indian species, collected and preserved at Bharmsala, in 
the Punjab, by the Eev. John H. Hocking, and specimens of exotic 
silk-producing Bombyces, in various stages of their development, 
obtained mostly from Mons, Wailly. 

With very few exceptions, the British larvae, which retain a most 
life-like appearance and are placed upon models of the plants upon 
which they feed, have been prepared and mounted by Lord Walsing- 
ham himself— the process adopted having boon inflation of the 
empty skin of the caterpillar by means of a glass tube and india- 
rubber spray-blower over a spirit-lamp guarded by wire gauze. This 
has been found a simpler and quicker process, and one admitting of 
more satisfactory manipulation than the altornativo system of 
bakmg by means of heated metal plates or ovons. The specimens 
have mostly retained their natural colour ; but in tho case of the 
bright green spocies it has been found necessary to introduce a 
little artificial dry pigment. The whole collection consists of 2540 
specimens of larvae, belonging to 776 species, together with a series 
of the perfect insects of each species. 

* Manual Conch, vol. iii. p. 144, 
t Proc. Zool. Soc. 1876, p. 610, 
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